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In my sleep I was fain of their fellowship, fain 
Of the live oak, the marsb, and the main. 
The little green leaves would not let me alone 
in my sleep. ‘ 
Up breathed from the marshes, a message of 
range and of sweep, 
Interwoven with wafture of wild sea-liberties, 
drifting , 
Came through the lapped leaves sifting, sift- 
ing, 
Came to the gates of sleep. 
Then my thoughts, in the dark of the dungeon- 
keep 
Of the Castle of Captives hid in the City of 
Sleep, 
Upstarted, by twos and by threes assembling: 
The gates of sleep fell a-trembling 
Like as the lips of a lady that forth falter yea, 
Shaken with happiness ; 
The gates of sleep stood wide. 


I have waked, [ have come, my boloved! I 
might not abide: 
I have come ere the dawn, O beloved, my live- 
oaks, to bide 
In your gospeling glooms—to be 
As a lover in heaven, the marsh my marsh, 
aod the sea my sea. 


Tell me, sweet burly-barked, man-bodied Tree 
That mine armsin the dark are embracing, 
dost know 
From what fount are these tears at thy feet 
which flow ? 
They rise not from reason, but deeper incon 
sequent déeps. 
Reason’s not one that weeps. 
What logic of greeting lies 
Betwixt dear over-beautiful trees and the rain 
of the eyes? 


O cunning green leaves, little masters! like as 
ye gloss 

All the dull-tissued dark with your luminous 
darks that emboss 

The vague blackness of night into pattern and 
plan, 


Bo, 
(But would I could know, but would I could 
know), 
With your question embroid’ring the dark of 
the question of man— 
So, with your silence purfting this silence of 
man 
While his cry to the dead for some knowledge 
is under,the ban, 
Under the ban— 
So, ye have wrought me 
Designs on the night of our knowledge—yes, 
ye have taught me, : 
That haply we know somewhat mcre than we 
know. : 
Ye lispers, whisperers, singers in storms, 
Ye conseiences murmuring faiths under 
forms, . 
Ye ministers meet for each passion that 
grieves, 
Friendly, sisterly, sweetheart leaves, 
Oh! rain me down from your darks that con- 
tain me 
Wisdoms ye winnow from winds that pain me; 
Sift down tremors of sweet-within-sweet 
That advise me of more than they bring; 
repeat 
Me the woods-smell that swiftly but now 
brought breath 
From the heaven-side bank of the river of 
death ; 
Teach me the terms of silence, preach me 
The passion of patience, sift me, impeach me; 
And there, ob! there, 
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As ye bang witb your myriad palms upturned 
in the air, 
Pray me a myriad prayer. 


My gossip, the owl, is it thou 
That out of the leaves of the low-banging 
bough, 
AsI pass to the beach, art stirred? 
Dumb woods, have ye uttered a bird? 
Reverend Marsh, low-couched along the sea, 
Old chemist, rapt in alchemy, 
Distilling silence, lo! 
That which our father-age bad died to know, 
The menstruum that dissolves all matter— 
thou 
Hast found it: for this silence, filling now 
The globéd clarity of receiving space, 
This solves us all: man, matter, doubt, dis- 
grace, 
Death, love, sin, sanity, 
Must in yon silence’ clear sclution lie. 


Too clear! That crystal nothing who’ll 
peruse ? 

The blackest night could bring us brighter 
news. e 


Yet precious qualities of silence haunt 

Round these vast margins, ministrant. 

Oh! if thy soul’s at latter gasp for space, 

With trying to breathe no bigger than thy 
race 

Just to be fellowed, when that thou hast found 

No man with room or grace enough of 
bound 

To entertain that New thou tell’st, thou art— 

’Tis here, ’tis here thou canst uvhand thy 
heart 

And breathe it free, and breathe it free, 

By rangy marsh, In lone sea-liberty. 


The tide’s at full; the marsh with flooded 
streams 

Glimmers, a limpid labyrinth of dreams, 

Each winding creek in grave entrancement 
lies, 

A rhapsody of morning stars. The skies 

Shine scant with ove forked galaxy— 

The marsh brage ten; looped on bis breast 
they lie. 


Oh ! what if 8 sound should be made! 
Ob! what if a bound should be laid 
To this bow-and-string tension of beauty and 
silence a-spring, 
To the bend of beauty the bow, or the hold of 
silence the string ! 
I fear me, 1 fear me yon dome of diaphanous 
gleam 
Will break as a bubble o’erblown ina dream, 
Yon dome of too tenuous tissues of space and 
of night, 
Overweighted with stars, overfreighted with 
light, 
Oversated with beauty and silence, will 
seem 
But a bubble that broke in a dream, 
If a bound of degree to this grace be lald 
Or a sound or a motion made, 


But no: it is made; list! somewhere—mys- 
. tery! where? 

In the leaves? in the air? 

In my beart'? isa motion made: 

’Tis a motion of dawn, like a flicker of shade 
on shade. 

In the leaves, ’tis palpable; low maltitudin- 
ous stirring 

Upwinds through the woods; the little ones, 
softly conferring, 

Have settled, my lord’s to be looked for; so; 
they are still ; 

But the air and my heart and the earth are 
a-thrill. 

And look where the wild dack sails round the 
bend of the river; 

And look where a passionate shiver 

Expectant is bending the blades 

Of the marsh-grass ia serial shimmers and 
shades; 

And invisible wings, fast fleeting, fast fleet- 
ing, 


Are beating 
The dark overbead as my heart beats; and 





steady and free 


Is the ebb-tide flowing from marsh to sea 

(Run home, little streams, 

With your lapfuls of stars and dreams), 

And a eailor unseen is hoisting a-peak, 

For list ! down tbe insbore curve of the creek 

How merrily flutters the sail, 

Andlo! intbe East! Will the East unveil? 

The East is unveiled, the East hath con- 
fessed 

A flush! ’tis dead! ’tis alive! 'tis dead ere the 
West 

Was aware of it ! nay, ’tis abiding, ’tis unwith- 
drawn ! 

Have a care, sweet Heaven! ’Tis Dawn! 


Now a dream of aflame through that dream 
of a flush is uprolled: 

To the zenith ascending, a dome of undazzlivg 
gold 

Is builded, in shape as a bee-hive, from out of 
the sea: 

The hive is of gold undazzling; but ob! the 
Bee, 

The star-fed Bee, the build-fire Bee, 

Of dazzling gold is the great Sun-Bee 

That sball flash from the hive-hole over the 
sen. 


Yet now the dew-drop, now the morning gray 

Shall live their little lucid, sober day, 

Ere with the Sun their souls exbale away. 

Now in each pettiest, personal sphere of dew 

The summed morn shine# complete as in the 
blue, 

Big dew drop of all Heaven. With these lt 
shrines, 

Q’er-silvered to the furthest sea-confines, 

The sacramental marsh, one pious plain 

Of worship lies. Peace to the ante-reign 

Of Mary Morning, blissful mother mild, 

Minded of naught but peace and of a Child. 


Not slower than Majesty moves, fora mean 
and a measure 
Of motion, not fasterthan dateless Olympian 
leisure 
Might pace with unblown, ample garments 
from pleasure to pleasure; 
The wave-serrate sea-rim sivks unjarring, un- 
reeling, 
Forever revealing, revealing, revealing, 
Edgewise, bladewise, halfwise, wholewise—’tis 
done ! 
Good-morrow, lord Sun ! 
With several voice, with ascription one, 
The woods and the marsh and the sea and my 
soul 
Unto thee, whence the glittering stream of all 
morrows doth roll, 
Cry good, an! past good, and most heavenly 
morrow, lord Sun! 


O Artisan, born in the purple! Workman 
Heat, 

Parter of passionate atoms that travail to meet 

And be mixed in the death-cold oneness, 
innermost Guest 

At the marriage of elements—Fellow of pub- 
licans, blest 

King in the blouse of flame, that loiterest o’er 

The idle skies, yet laborest fast evermore ; 

Thou, in the fine forge-thunder, thou, in the 
beat 

Of the heart of aman, thou Motive-Laborer 
Heat! 

Yea, Artist, thou, of whose art yon sea’s all 
news, 

With hisinshore greens and manifold mid-sea 
blues, 

Pearl-glint, shell-tint, ancientest perfectest 

bues, 

Ever shaming the maidens; Illy and rose 

Confess thee, aud each mild flame that glows 

In the clarified virginal bosome of stones that 
shine, 

It is thine, it is thine! 

Thou chemist of storms, whether driving the 
winds a-swirl, 

Or a-flicker the subtiler essences polar that 
whirl 

In the magnet earth—yea, thou with a storm 
for a heart, 

Rent with debate, many-spotted with ques- 
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From part oft sundered, yet ever a globéd 
light, 
Yet ever the artist, ever more large and bright 
Than the eye of a man may avail of; manifold 
One, 
I must pass from thy face, I must pass from 
the face of the Sun. 
Old Want is awake and agog, every wrinkle a 
frown ; 
The worker must pass to his work in the ter- 
rible town. 
But I fear not, nay, and I fear not the thing 
to be done; 
-I am strong with the strength of my lord the 
Suv. 
How dark, how dark soever the race that must 
needs be run, 
Iam lit with the Sun. 


Ob! never the mast-high run of the seas 
Of traffic shall hide thee; 
Never the hell-colored smoke of the factories 
Hide thee; 
Never the reek of the time’s fen-politics 
Hide thee; 
And ever my beart through the night shall 
with knowledge abide thee, 
And ever by day shall my spirit, as one that 
hath tried thee, ; 
Labor, at leisure, in art, till yonder beside 
thee 
My soul shall float, friend Sun, 
The day being done. 
DecemsBEn, 1880. 
ST —§£— 
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Tris man loves me. If you bave ever sata 

These woman’s words, ’twas to yourself 
alone; 

But you bave never said them—never known 

The difference between my hesrt and bead. 

The songs that I have written you have read 

As shallow fancies, which your way have 
flown ; 

You have not felt there the deep undertone 

Where what stil! lives in me Jaments its dead. 

But you will feel it when the busy hand 

That pens this fervent page hath lost its skill ; 

And when the heart that urges it is still 

And cold as yours, then you will understand 

My pure and strong devotion, and will be 

Constrained to say, too late: This man loved 
me! 





COINCIDENCES. 
BY BISHOP A. CLEVELAND COXE, D.D. 





Ir is more than a year since I began my 
‘* Philosophy of Common Sense” in THE In- 
DEPENDENT, and now I advance to chapter 
second, in which I wish to speak of coin- 
cidences and to open my own mind on the 
subject. For years I have had a philoso- 
phy dear to my heart, because of its prac- 
tical value; and I think others have a like 
philosophy, which they would be more 
sure of if they only knew how many mil- 
lions of men, who are not fools, live and 
die in this philosophy and are the bappier 
and the better for it. Entrenched in this 
philosophic fortress, built on the rock of 
which I have spoken, I am willing to 
study other philosophies, and Iam willing 
to let them undermine me and blow me up, 
if they can; but, as yet, I have seen noth- 
ing to alarm me in the blank nothingism of 
the ‘‘agnostics,” much less anything to 
persuade me that they are true philosophers. 
l can put two and two together as well as 
they, and, therefore, all | wat of them is 
their discoveries of facts, and for these I am 
thankful to them; but, when they insult 
my common sense by pretending to see no 
evidence of a Contriver and a First Cause 
] bow them out respecifully. One thing I 
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know, ‘‘ miserable comforters are they all,” 
with their creed of ashes; and till they can 
tempt me, at least, with an apple that looks 
fair, like the fruit of Sodom, I have no 
appetite to try the experiments of the biter 
who may be bit, 

Who can solve mathematically the 
mystery of coincidences? I mean the 
mathematical chances in a given case, 
whith are against its ever existing. Are 
there not psychological and other mys- 
teries concerned which must account for 
the fact that against all mathemathical 
probability, or even possibility, coinci- 
detices the most marvelous are known to 
our daily experience and occur in every 
human history? Nay, they are so frequent 
as to be a law of life and one which must 
be daily reckoned for, socially, econom- 
ically, morally, and in many other ways, as 
a rule of life. 

A trifling instance to begin with. For 
the origin of this paper, this is the fact, I 
have been startled at the frequency, morn- 
ing, boon, and night, with which, on con- 
sulting my watch, I have found it precisely 
the hour—that is, not so many minutes be- 
fore or after, but the hands indicating 
twelve, one, two, or whatever it might be, 
to a second. This over and over again, 
and never once when I had any forethought 
of the occurrence. Time and again, rising 
with a general impression only of the time, 
there was six o'clock a.m. (the minute band 
at twelve, the hour hand at six) a straight 
line across the dial. Once even the little 
second hand was in direct line with this 
perpendicular, so as not to be seen. And 
such things happened so constantly that I 
was led to ask: What are the mathematical 
chances, suppose a man looks at his watch 
irregularly, but six or seven times a day, 
that he will find the hands just in a posi- 
tion so precise? Now and then it must 
occur, but often? Constantly? Again and 
again, day after day? Certainly not. 

Take care; bite your lip. You are just 
going to say something about the Roman 
Catholics not very favorable to their status 
as good citizens. How well you did not 
speak too soon; you are a well-bred map 
and would not willingly offend anybody at 
the table of acommon bospitality. Your 
host happens to speak, because you paused, 
and (was he divining your thoughts?) he 
guards against any blunder on the part of 
his guesis by saying to your oisd-vie:; 
‘*Mr. Blank, let me ask you, asa Roman 
Catholic, is it true that Cardinal Newman 
purposes coming to America?” You in- 
wardly tremble to think of the gulf from 
which you recoiled not a minute too soon, 
You reflect, however, somewhat thus: 
** This is very strange and very awkward, 
I don’t know that I ever met a Roman 
Catholic before at a table, and I never 
thought of meeting one at Brown’s table, 
above all. I was about to say something 
that happened to come into my mind (I 
can’t imagine how or why), and, by some 
odd chance, it is just what I would not 
bave said for anything io the world, had 
- I even thought of the circumstances as 
possible.” 

Since I began to prepare this paper two 
illustrations of the subject have been 
thrust upon my notice. A friend who bad 
guarded his children against anything that 
might offend one of his guests, a strong 
sympathizer with ‘“‘The Lost Cause,” 
found, to his horror, that not less than 
three times, before he could interpose a 
caution, some friends, who had been asked 
to meet him, stumbled upon remarks which 
really looked as if purposely aimed at bis 
somewhat obsolete peculiarity. When 
these persons, who had unguardedly 
‘*committed themselves ” beyond all power 
of self.extrication, found a chance to ex- 
plain to their host how innocently they 
had offended, each one substantially re- 
marked: ‘I’m sure I can’t account for my 
unlucky speech or how I came to make it. 
The subject is one on which I have not 
spoken for years and in which I am nas- 
sionless and even without interest; yet, 
unhappily, I seemed to take pains to mis- 
represent myself and to talk like a fool 
just for this occasion.” Western slang 
furnishes a good proverb just here: 
** When ove is on the point of slipping, 
everything is sure to be greased for his con- 
venience.” 

The other illustration appearr ‘1 a Bos- 


ton newspaper. A gentleman who seems 
to have carried a sort of switch-cane, 
paused to look at some pictures in a shop- 
window, holding his cane bebind him. By 
some momentary spasm of the fingers bis 
grasp was relaxed and the cane was gone. 
Some “ artful dodger,” you say, had jerked 
it from him and disappeared with bis plun- 
der. By no means, he found bis cane iu a 
subterranean coal-hole. And how came it 
there? When it fell from his grasp it ran 
through a little perforation of the glass 
flooring on which he stood, said perfor- 
ation being only just large enough to let it 
slip into it, and furnishing a chance for 
the transit so slight that he might have 
thrown his cane at it al! day without seeing 
it swallowed down, had he wished to suc- 
ceed in such an experiment, 


The coincidences that create a contre- 
temps have thus come up as most notice- 
able. Weare daily forced to note them 
from the time we rise till the hour of rest. 
Imprimis, we snatch a dressing-gown, but 
one of its butionholes loops on to an orna- 
ment of the bed-head, and there is a rent. 
By no ingenuity could we have made that 
loop take hold of that knob had we aimed 
to doso. Fifty times we might bave tried 
the game of lasso; it would not have 
hitched. By some corresponding per- 
versity, intimating an unlucky day as 
fairly begun, ‘ everything goes wrong this 
morning.” We find, too late, that for the 
first instance in a life-time, our faithful 
watch has stopped just at the minute most 
suitable to deceive us. ‘Ah! ha! Only 
5:30. Iam half an hour too soon. I can 
sleep another half hour and be all right.” 
The consequence is that the coach is on 
hand to take us to the train just as we are 
ready for an early breakfast, and so on 
through all thatday. Is there any wonder 
that those old Greeks agd Romans, albeit 
they had no annoyances with watches and 
railways, were superstitious in reckoning 
certain days as lucky and others as most 
malign? 

Apropos of these ill-matched occurrences, 
I was once about equally lucky and unlucky 
in a matter which naturally comes in here, 
independently of the coincidence which 
tempts me to recur to it. I sat at the table 
with some highly intelligent friends, one 
Summer day, at Newport. The talk took a 
turn which brought up some mention of 
Mrs. ——, a populer writer. ‘‘I know too 
little of her writings,” said I, ‘‘to express 
an opinion; but oh! what a clever little 
monograph that paper of hers on the ‘ Total 
Depravity of Things Inanimate!’"” I went on 
to enlarge on the felicity of this title, 
viewed as chosen from a New England 
standpoint to strike the New England 
mind; and, while not aimed at dogma, yet 
good-humoredly investing a dismal impeach- 
ment of poor humanity with a sly and 
most mischievous merriment of association. 
After this I enlarged, as may be imag- 
ined; a most interesting lady, who sat 
opposite to me, appearing to listen with 
something like “confusion of face,” but 
yet with atwinkle of eyesight and a play 
about the mouth by no means indicative of 
displeasure. 

‘Did you say that monograph was by 
Mrs. —— —— ?” inquired our host. 

“* Yes, so they say; and I’m sure nobody 


and imagination with mere nonsense for a 
text.” Imagine my predicament in what 
followed. 

‘Don’t be too sure of that; for, unless 
I'm greatly mistaken, you are dining with 
the able authoress of that and divers other 
admirable essays.” 

How lucky it was that, for once the con- 
tretemps was not an instance of what I may 
call the depravity of circumstance. I had 
been so fortunate as to surprise the amiable 
writer with a most cordial eulogy of her 
performance, all by a blunder equally in. 
nocent and stupid. So far it was an in- 
stance quite the reverse of unlucky; and 
yet it was ill luck in so far as it laid me 
open to a charge, had any malicious person 
been at band to breathe it, of a very clum 
sy bit of finesse, by means of what is com- 
monly called ‘“‘an accident made of pur- 
pose.” 

I was once at table with a pleasant party, 
when a dignified person, who happened to 
call, on a Momentary errand, was induced 





to join us us we lingered after dinner. By 


else could write such a clever bit of wit 
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some chance he failed to catch the names 
which mentioned tobim as he took 
bis seat, dnd, joining in the conversation, 
he began by some ref to Mr. Emer. 


~son, respectful ewougb, but betraying en- 


tire ignorarice of the fact that Mr. Emer- 
son sat beside him. It was just where it 
would never have occurred to him that Mr. 
Emerson would have been a probable guest. 
Happily, there was no Wepravity of cir- 
cumstance in anything that followed on 
this occasion; but, it may introduce a ref- 
erence to the fact, which everybody is able 
to verify by personal instances, too many 
to be pumbered—the fact that we often in- 
explicably happen to think of some one, 
perhaps long forgotten, just as an unex- 
pected letter is handed in from the dear old 
friend, or, like as not, just as the servant 
presents his visiting card and tells us: 
“The gentleman isin the parlor and seemed 
giad to find that you were at home.” 

How often, writing to a neglected corre- 
spondent, letters cross, and you open one 
from him just as he must be opening yours. 
How often, after waiting till patience is ex- 
hausted, adding one day more, then ap. 
other, and thena third, you write to in- 
quire ‘‘why a parcel was not sent,” ete. It 
comes just as your letteris fairly posted, 
and youreceive it with the remark, in so- 
liloguy : ‘‘ If I had waited still another day, 
the parce! would have waited too, by some 
detention more or less incomprehensible.” 

One often opens a book at a most appli- 
cable paragraph, of which take one instavce 
out of many. The late most venerable and 
pious Dr. W., of Baltimore, once told me 
of a reproof he received, as it struck his 
devout soul, providentially. Sitting in his 
library, be had fallen into a moment's 
doze, when the servant entered, to announce 
a visitor, perhaps. Starting from his little 
nap with an instinctive feeling of chagrin 
to be found idle, he almost unconsciously 
grasped a book that stood by his chair, not 
even observing what it was. When the 
servant left him, glancing at the little 
manual into which he had mechanically 
inserted his forefinger, he found it actually 
resting on these words: ‘‘ Never change thy 
employment for the sudden coming of another 


. to thee; but, if modesty permits, appear to 


bim that visits thee the same tbat thou wert 
to God and thyself in thy privacy; but, if 
thou wert sleeping . . . snatchnot upa 
book to seem studious nor alter 
anything to make him believe thee better 
employed than thou wert.” Dear soul! 
there was no hypocrisy in this man, and 
the little book, well-worn, attested how 
often he might have been found with ir, 
making it his ‘“‘ guide, philosopher, and 
friend.” It was Jeremy Taylor’s ‘‘ Holy 
Living,” with which many of my readers 
are, doubtless, familiar. If not, this anec- 
dote may tempt them to procure for their 
souls this most precious ally, if they long 
to walk with God orto contend with ad- 
vantage against the Evil One. Is the tele- 
graph wire, éven under the ocean, a rude 
material symbol of other mysterious com- 
munications between human spirits? Out 
of scores of striking experiences that often 
suggest this question let me relaie just 
one. Morethan thirty years ago, in the 
company of several eminent gentlemen, 
I had the happiness of visiting the 
reputed home of Milton, at Forest 
Hill, in Oxfordshire, where a very intelli- 
gent young woman did the honors and 
showed us over the apartments and the 
grounds adjoining, pointing out the ‘‘re- 
moved place ” of Penseroso and other points 
illustrative of that exquisite poem. To 
make my story short, the next day one of 
my companions, the accomplished Sir 
Charles A. ,» gave mea drawing of 
the scene which he had kindly mude for 
me during the night-watches, from hurried 
pencilings on the spot. It so bappened 
that, soon after my return to America, the 
drawing was mislaid; but, after twenty 
years, it turned up one day, as I was exam- 
ining some papers in an old trunk. 
‘Treasure trove! this shal] not be lost 
again,” I cried, in my delight; and I sent 
it to be framed. It came home in due 
time, and I hung it iv an honorable posi- 
tion among my parlor books, That very 
day came a letter from Oxford, signed by 
a worthy matron, introducing herself as 
the young maiden of other days who had 
received us at Forest Hull, aud asking 





whetber I had forgotten my promise to 
send her any description I might Write of 
that day’s adventures. She must have 
written her letter just about the very day 
I found the picture and had been led to 
wouder whether she were yet living. 
Burra, W, Y. 
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ABOUT THAT ALMOST LOST ART 
BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 








Tue article of Mr. Pentecost has set me 
a-thinking, and, as the result of my 
cogitations is that I cannot quite agree 
with his way of putting things, perbaps 
you will allow me to present another side 
of the subject. In your own editorial, 
which accompanied his remarks, you have 
already shown how unjust his conclusion 
is; but, as he has selected some of the larg- 
est churches of our denomination in this 
neighborhood and spoken of their showing 
as ‘‘the worst ofalJ,” and as I happen to be 
the pastor of one of these churches, it seems 
proper that I should say a word or twoin 
their defense. 

From his standpoint, our brother ha‘ 
stated all that he has seen; but he has 
not seen al] that there is to be seen by 
one who goes fully round the subject. 
He is so earnest in prosecuting the one 
branch of Christian work to which God has 
so evidently called bim that he sees little 
or nothing else, and it would be well if he 
hid taken a wider view of the field before 
he had made the statements to which 
he has given such extensive publicity. 
For, in the tirst place, the numbers given 
by these churches do not show and can- 
not show the conversions which they are 
instrumental in bringing about. Mr. Pen- 
tecost writes as if only those conversions 
which are due to the blessing of the Spirit 
on the liviog voice of the preacher io his 
pulpit ought to be credited to the church; 
and, because there are few of these, there- 
fore, it ‘‘makes a poor show.” His words 
remind me of the remark made by a very 
well-meaning and earnest man, last Sprin:, 
at the opening of Michael Dun’s home fv: 
discharged prisoners, to the effect that 
‘‘the meetings in that room were doing 
more for converting sinnersthan all the 
churches in New York City.” When I rose 
to speak, I took occasion to say that the 
meetings in that room never could have 
been held if there had been no churches 
in the city, and, laying my band on the 
shoulder of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, under whose oversight the mission is 
carried on, I added: ‘‘This good friend 
who has done more for the institu- 
tion here than almost any one else 
was some six years ago received into 
the Tabernacle Church, on confession 
of his faith, and is stimulated and 
animated for his work here by his con- 
stant attendance on the services there.” 
Continually conversions are reported from 
that hall; but has the Tabernacle Church had 
no hand in bringing them about? and may 
not the same question be asked by other 
churches, both in our own and in other de- 
nominations? Jerry McAuley’s mission, in 
the old ‘‘ Cremorne” rooms, and the work 
inaugurated by him, but now left to be 
carried on by others in Water Street, could 
not be continued a week but for the effect- 
ive aid and spiritual stimulus ‘afforded by 
the churches bebind them; and, though no 
statistics ever can tabulate their results or 
allocate them to each church in proportion 
tothe activity and liberality of its mem- 
bers represented among the workers, the 
justice of the claim which I bere make for 
them will be at once recognized. The same 
is true of Mr. Sawyer’s work at the Cooper 
Union, and of the churches sustained by 
the City Mission; while we must not for- 
get those missions which are sustained by 
individual congregations among us, like 
that of Bethany, for which the Broadway 
Tabernacle is now rearing a beautiful 
edifice. 

And we may go further still, and 
claim that we have had something to 
do with ‘‘soul winning” in much more 
remote regions. Last year the Ladies’ 
Home Missionary Society, of the Taberna- 
cle Church (‘‘I am become a fool in glory- 
ing.” Brother Pentecost has compelled me), 
sent out twenty-one trunks, which went to 
as many missionaries and each of which 





cartied not only clothing and material 
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necessaries and moneys, but also a library of 
twenty volumes for the ministers’ shelves. 
Now, have these things no right to be 
taken into the account whea you speak of 
the results of a city church’s existence and 
work? Each of these ministers, let me 
suppose (and from my own experience the 
supposition isa probable one), is quickened 
into a new enthusiasm by the reception of 
these gifts, his iutellect is stimulated and 
bis heart is refreshed by the new books, 
and be goes to his pulpit and preaches with 
new power, so that some new members are 
added tohischurch. These additionsare put 
on Ais statistics; but, when the day comes 
and we see into the hidden histories of 
things, will none of the honor come back 
on the church which cheered his drooping 
heart by its gifts, and so con- 
tributed to these results? Mr. Pente- 
cost forgets that a strong base of opera- 
tions and a good commissariat department 
are as essential to the success of ap army as 
bravery and fighting in the field. ‘It 
seems to me,” one said to Wellington, in 
regard to his Spanish campaigns, “ that 
your hardest work was to get your army 
fed.” And he admitted the justness of 
the observation. But it is sim‘lar here. 

Each church has its own department 
in the great work, and just as Mr. Pente- 
cost has found his in evangelistic efforts, 
so God has given us ours in the keeping up 
of the Christian life of the people to sucha 
healthy tone that they will furnish the 
men ati the means for the prosecution of 
aggressive work in the city, in the West, 
and over the world, I claim for the Tab- 
ernacle Church and other similar churches, 
therefore, a share in the results that are 
reported from every Christian enterprise 
that they have assisted, and, when that is 
allowed, instead of making the worst show- 
ing of all, lL am confident that the great 
cily churches will stand here also in the 
foremost ravk. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten 
that, from their central position, these 
churches are attended by multitudes who 
are mere casual visilors to the cities 
in which they are situated; and that not 
infrequevtly saving impressions are pro. 
duced on such auditors. We are con- 
stantly hearing of cases of this kind our- 
selves; but their covfession is made by 
such converts at theirown homes, and to 
the churches there the additions are cred- 
ited. Yet, even taking our own records, 
to speak of ‘‘soul-winning asa lost art” 
among us fs absurd, if not something worse. 
Ido not know my brethren’s experience 
here ; but, when Iam able tosay that in 
my pastorate in this city Ihave reteived 
885 into the church on confession of their 
faith, being an average of about 40 annu- 
ally, it seems to me that it would be dis- 
honoring to God if I did not express grati- 
tude for so much evidence of the presence 
and the power of the Holy Ghost among us. 

But, in the second place, I take issue with 
Biother Pentecost when be says that 
“‘soul-winning is the chief business of the 
Church.” If he bad used the phrase ‘‘ one 
chief business of the Church,” I should buve 
agieed with him entirely. But tbe Church 
bas a work todo for and among its own 
members, as well as for the iguorant and 
those that are out of the way. The tend. 
ency of much that is said aod written on 
this subject, however, isto foster the idea 
that the entering of the church by a con- 
verted person is a gon), ratlier than a start- 
ing place. Every effort is used to bring a 
soul to the poiut of making a public con- 
fession of Christ, and then it is left very 
largely to lock after itself or encouraged 
to look after others. That is to say, the 
Prevalent, though not spoken idea among 
mauy is that we should stand always out- 
side of the wicket gate, and hand young 
cooverts through; but that there is 
no need to look after them at later 
stages of their pilgrimage. Brother Pente- 
Cost does not believe that, I am sure; 
but his article largely ignores the “‘char- 
acter-building” .of those already in the 
Church, which is, at least, ove-half of 
the duty of the pastorate and the neglect 
of which must issue in serious evils of 
backsliding and apostasy. The faithful 
Pastor must give every one bis portion in 
due season, and the promotion of the 
growth of character in holiness, in liberal- 
ity, in activity among bis people is as 




















much fhe business of the pastor and ought 


to be as much the aim of the Charch as the 
conversion of souls. Neither should be 
neglected for the other; but both should be 
given equal prominence and both kinds of 
results should be prayerfully sought after 
by the pieacher. 

But, in the third place, I take exception 
to Brother Pentecost’s application of the 
passage ‘‘ Herein is my Father glorified that 
ye bear much fruit” to mere evangelistic 
work. No doubt be quotes the words 
in the 16th verse—‘‘I have ordained 
you that ye should go and bring 
forth fruit”—as if these settled the 
question, and put it beyond all contro- 
versy that the bringinvg forth of fruit by 
the disciples was the getting of others to 
believe. in Christ by their word. But 
Brother Pentecost here falls into a mistake 
not uncommon in these days; that, namely; 
of confounding usefulness with fruitful- 
ness. Now, of course, we ought to seek 
to be useful. The apostle exhorts that, 
‘fas we have opportunity, we should do 
good to all men,” and Christ has com- 
manded us to preach the Gospel to all 
people. But the fruit bearing of the verse 
quoted by our friend is afar more com- 
prehensive thing than usefulness and has 
respect to something else than the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to sinvers. Remember 
that the words in question occur in con- 
nection with the allegory of the vine and 
its branches, which speaks of the indwell- 
ing of Christ in his people. Bear in mind, 
also, that elsewhere Christ is described as 
dwelling in his people by bis Spirit. Then 
read these other passages: ‘‘ The fruit of 
the Spirit is in all goodness and righteous- 
ness and truth” (Eph. v, 9). ‘‘ The fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith (fidelity), 
meekness, temperance (Gal. v, 22, 28). 
‘‘ And, besides this, giving all diligence, 
add to your faith, virtue, etc., for, if these 
things be in you and abound, they make 
you that ye shall neither be barren (idle) 
nor unfruitful in the knowledge of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (II Peter i, 5—8). 
Now, putting all these together, is it not 
appareot that the bearing of fruit is in 
cbaracter, rather than in usefulvess or soul- 
winving? We are not to cultivate avy one 
grace, tothe neglect of the others, The 
spiritual, like the natural vine, brings 
forth its fruit in a cluster, and equal aiten- 
tion should be given to all the berries of 
which tkat cluster is composed. Now it 
is conceivable that one may be very useful 
to others while yet in this view of the case 
he is not bringiog forth much fruit; 
while, again, it is inconceivable that char- 
acter should ever be useless, for its very 
existence gives out a constant effluence, 
which is the truest influence. I do not 
discourage brethren to sim after useful- 
sess, Nay,I long for more of it myself 
and I pray that the Lord would make 
them, all of them, more abundant- 
ly successful than they are now; 
but I do protest against this confounding 
of usefulness with fruitfulness, because it 
is apt vot only to mar the completeness of a 
minister’sown work, but also todo mischief 
among his hearers. For once let a man sup- 
pose that a holy, fruit-bearing life can take 
no other form than that of usefulness, and 
then he will look for his fruit not in what 
he bimself becomes, under the sanctifying 
work of God’s Spirit, but in the convictions 
which be produces in the minds of others, 
He will forget that fruitfulness consis's in 
the full-rounded completeness of bis own 
Christian character, and imagiue that he is 
fulfilling the command of Christ if he 
simply succeeds in bringing others to the 
truth, po matter how imperfect his own 
living of that truth may be; and he wil! be 
apt to neglect the keeping of his own vine- 
yard, in his concern for those of others. 
The fruit in every instance is personal char- 
acter, pot soul-winning. 

But, though I think it right, at once in 
the interest of justice to the churches 
and in those of sound biblical interpreta- 
tion, to take exception to the statements of 
Brother Pentecost; let no one suppose that I 
do not desire, as heartily as he does, a larger 
measure of sesults in distinct conversions 
through our churches. It is a part of my 
constant prayer that we may see them soon; 
but we shall not see them at all unless we 
are more grateful than we seem to be for 





the results we already enjoy. The Hebrews 
were not In a good spirit when “they 
tempted the Lord, saying ‘Is the Lord 
among us or not.’” Let us be on our guard 
against similar unbelief. Let us acknowl- 
edge that the Lord is with and in the 
churches in the maintenance of the spiritual 
life of their members and inthe prompting 
of them to sustain aggressive and evangel- 
istic agencies; and then we shail soon see 
his hand made barein the awakening and 
conversion of sinners; To be devoutly 
thankful for what we have is the surest 
means of securing that which we have not; 
but, if we disparage the value of what we 
now enjoy, even that may be taken away 
from us. 
New Yorx Cry. 
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After the Senior Exhibition the wind 
freshened, and | staggered down below to 
lie with shut eyes and set teeth and 
wrestle with the enemy. Thinking of the 
blessed land was interrupted by the care 
ful opening of the door, aud into the dark- 
ened room came Nina Atwood, with a 
smull bowl in ber band, She was lithe 
asa panther and her tread was soundless 
as snow ob snow. 

‘Lift your head,” he said, with the air of 
a dictator. 

“IT have no wish to lift my head.” 

‘*But you must. Here is beef tea. I told 
the stewardess in choice Ollendorff how to 
have it made after our own covking-club 
receipt, with just one ring of onion in, to 
givea home flavor. Come, come.” 

Philosopbers say where there is strength 
to command there is always obedience. 
This uncrowned queen, well named Re 
giva, [could no more resist her than you 
could. Ltook the bowl, gulped down the 
dose, failing, however, to detect the home 
flavor. ‘‘ Your health and mine, my Hebe. 
It was most kiod andI thank you heartily.” 

‘Not at all. Now, mind, no more ice, 
but beef tea, boiling hot—that’s what you 
want. Dou’t speak another word,” avd 
she stole out. A minute later, she was 
arguing with Uncle against locking her in 
her stateroom and keepivg the key, ‘‘ Sup 
pose,” she pleaded, ‘‘there should be fire, 
avd I locked iv. Dreadful!” 

‘I should be by you, honey, long afore 
you smelt smoke,” said Uncle. 

She could twist him round her little fiu- 
ger in sovereign sway, Lill it came to guard- 
ing her. There the old man was unbending 
as the ancient emperor who sealed his 
edicts with the bilt of bis sword. 

The most amazing thing about sea-sick- 
ness is that the instant it leaves you are 
absolutely welland the misery forgotten, 
After the life-giving draught of beef-tea, 
with a ring of onion in it, the patient fell 
asleep, and, waking in the dusk, found the 
vessel steady. 

‘That child on deck! 
doing now, Thalia?” 

“She is sitting in the old arm-ehair 
called Uncle, still as a mouse, twirling the 
rivg on her left band,” 

‘Thinking of the twenty-fourth Senior.” 

**No doubt, Sheis still as still can be. 
An angel not much disguised.” 

“* and the night?” 

‘“‘A Mohammedan night. The sceut of 
Paradise.” 

We went on deck. Inthe solemn beauty 
of the afterglow the sea lay in halcyon re- 
pose, only a vague unrest, soft as the stir of 
silken wings, ruffied the surface of the 
water. The loll of the tranquil evening 
shed a calming influence on the pas-engers 
of the ‘‘ Flower de Luce.” The gentlemen 
smoked, the Roman priest fumbled his 
beads, the chattering Frenchmen were still. 
Among the august and glorious stars Orion 
moved in shining armor and the Pleiades 
watched serenely, as they used to watch 
the wandering Ulysses. Wecould almost 
hear the syrens singing op their coxal isles, 
where they lie among beds of scarlet 
poppies and golden asphodel. In the dim- 
ness fairy shapes were floating and beckon- 
ing hands stretched out to us in the 
shadowy distances. 


What is she 











“Can you give us a song, my little girl?” 
T asked, 

‘*Witb pleasure. I can sing best stands 
ing,” she said, rising from the old arm- 
chair. ‘‘ There are but two subjects for 
song; love and death; which shall it be ?” 

** Love, by ali means.” 

**You shall have one of love and death 
both.” 

Then, without apology or hesitation, she 
began “The Maid of Dundee” in a voice 
of slender sweetness. It was clear ag a 
bobolink’s and showed careful traioing. 
You know that hackneyed ballad. It had 
a fresh charm in the bird-like notes, float- 
ing in the placid air of the ‘‘ Storied Sex,” 
wheo the lines 

“0 God, she cried, let me go too, 

And be with my Jamie, so good and true,” 
died into silence, I watched a Swiss gen- 
tleman inthe dry medieval epoch wipe 
hiseyes. In that tender idyl of a simple 
life did he hear far away flutings under 
Summer windows? did thoughts long 
burfed rise out of their graves, like gentle 
ghosts, haunting the gates of an Eden for 
ever lost, there where Junes and roses 
bloom, and the nightingale is always sing- 
ing in the green stillness of a shady 
garden? 

My render who possesses the vision and 
faculty divine may read the hearts of men 


r and women, and look below the surface 


currents, to depths where the treasures lle; — 
but I cannot tell who*am neither prophet 
nor seer. 

Walter Scott said that there is romance 
enough in every life fora three-volumed 
novel; and we may be sure the Swiss geutle- 
man had bis, and a lost love, which the 
pensive strain brought back from among 
flowers long withered and dear faces noth- 
ing vow but dust. 

“If we had a guitar,” said Nina, ‘‘it 
would be something to lean on, 80 we could 
sing together.” 

The guitar was brought. ‘It was left 
by a poor Neapolitan, who cied abroad,” 
said the Captain. Twoof the strings were 
broken; but the singer pieced them togeth- 
er in the luminous dusk, declining the help 
of a lantern’s light. ‘‘1 leave it below 
concert pitch, to make it easy for the strings 
and the singers; and aftera story we will 
try it.” 

The story teller gave the Crimean War, 
Rather a modetn tale for one fond of hoary 
antiquities. I suspect it was mainly to re- 
cite the ‘‘Charge of the Light Brigade,” 
which he did with fine spirit, and told the 
death of poor Nolan of the valiant heart, 
and how the night before the assault on the 
Malakoff the soldiers in the English camp 
savg by hundreds along the line 

“Song of love and not of fame, 
Forgot was Britain's glory, 
Each heart recalled a different name, 
Yet all sang * Annie Laurie.’” 

After that we sang with guitar accompa 
niment “Annie Laurie,” Uncle bearing 
along that singular part known to ancient 
New Englanders as “‘Counter.” Then 
came the ‘‘ Star Spangled Banner”; * The 
Marsaillaise,” out of compliment to the 
Captain; and “ John Brown’s Body,” with 
a rousing chorus. So pleased were we that 
we rapturously applauded ourselves, and 
treated the audience to generous encores, 
The pretticst thing was a Spanish song of 
Nina’s, about the Rose of the Albambra 
drooping of loss for a Crasader dying before 
his returo from Palestive. Here the guitar- 
strings snapped and we had to give it up, 
What pride Uncle took in his treasure, hov- 
ering about her with a homely chivalry, 
watching every movement, and coming in 
on old “John Brown” with a boomiog 
bass! And, to tell the whole truth, we alt 
doted on the light-hearted, lovable girl, 
so full of winsome ways, with gentle fear- 
lessness going through tbe worl! uncone 
scious that it held anything less innocent 
than herself. To me she wus like seme 
rich, sweet reminiscence of a life from 
which the morning light bas vanished. I 
warmed with her sunny warmth and tasted 
alittle sip of her brimming cup of happi- 
ness that overflowed all it touched. Then 
she looked so fragile, the look which the 
traveled reader, for whom I do not write, 
may have seen in the faces of Greaze’s 
pictures, My heart reached after ber in a 
way known only to mothers, and not to all 
mothers, as 1 noted the difference between 
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this refined “ rose red” clay and the stuff 
of which the shaggy Uncle was made. 

We lingered, sorry to part, till the calm 
evening glided into midnight. When the 
little boat came alongside, next morning, 
Nina said she was sorry; but then they 
were going to Verona, and she should see 
the House of the Capulets, and the tomb 
of Juliet, and was sure we would meet 
again. ‘The light cradle bowed and 
courlesied goodbye, and she made a pennon 
of the Roman scarf tied to Uncle’s umbrella. 
The end dipping into the water, she caught 
it wp, and, as the striped streamer filled with 
wind, she sat under itin the shimmer of 
the sea, like Iris under the heavenly arch, 
never spirit of sun or storm, song or fable 
more lovely. So she floated from sight, 
and into my dreams forever. 

Blessings were showered on her fair 
young head; the captain waved his cap; 
Oxford politely uncovered his baldish 
pate, where time was making tracks among 
the blonde locks; Antiquary swung. his 
India turban gallantly; when they were 
lost in a gray vapor, and it was all as a 
dream when one awaketh. 

I must not forget to mention there was a 
black servant abroad, in some menial 
capacity; a Nubiao, Lthink. A dwarfish 
sbape, with face so badly pitted by small- 
pox that it looked like a burnt waffle. 
Nina once caught a glimpse of the little 
fellow, and had sent him a small piece of 
gold coin. As she left the steamer, the 
poor boy, who looked more brute than 
human, knelt on the lower deck, followed 
her with eager eyes, gesticulations, and 
grimaces that would have been laughable, 
had they not been painful. The language 
of signs is universal and we understood it 
was worship of the divinity that had made 
him rich with gold, and her tender pity 
better than much fine gold. Said the 
Captain: ‘The poise and self-reliance of 
the American lady are the admiration of 
ali the world who bas the happiness to 
know her. My little daughter, of herage, is 
in the Convent of the Sacred Cross, among 
the holy sisters. I wish Madamoiselle 
Atwood had a maid with her.” 

‘*The girl who makes her own bonnets 
has not much need of avy one to pick up 
her slippers.” 

‘Quite rigbt, only it looks somewhat 
rash to be going around inAhis way. Yet,” 
he added, thoughtfully, ‘‘ lle est & Vabri 
du mal par la purite.” 

Precisely,” said Antiquary, triumph- 
aotly. ‘“‘She is sweet as a dream come 
true and is as well guarded as the Lady iv 
Comus.” 

It is doubtful if the Captain of the 
** Flower de Luce” is acquainted with that 
divinest Lady; but be murmured: “ Vra:- 
ment! vraiment!” 

‘‘Her visible guardian is evough. Uncle 
is no fool. He watches her like a hawk. 
Did you notice bow he glowered at Oxford? 
There was an evil brightness in bis eyes 
whenever the young gentleman approached 
his jewel. At the least impertivence, he 
would think no more of taking that upstart 
by the back of his neck and dropping him 
over the poop than he would of drowning 
a blind puppy. You would have to shoot 
that man to get him out of the way.” 

*‘She is on a broad and dangerous jour- 
ney,” said Thalia, ‘‘and I wish she had 
some careful woman near. But,” she con- 
tinued, fervently and cheerfully, ‘‘ we 
must have faith in the angels. They will 
carry the innocent feet safely along greater 
perils than the edge of Vesuvius, nor will 
she lose any portion of the snowy white- 
ness of the purity which is her best 
defense.” 

“Well, well, God bless ber and her 
busband too. Good and brave, rich and 
bandsome should he be who wins that 
pretty hand. But women marry so strange- 
ly, what if she should throw herself away 
op some cold clod, giving out the whole 
treasure of her loving nature where she 
can have noreturn? Her heart is deep as 
the Danube, and she may be fated to the 
silent sisterhood of unknown martyrs. We 
know many such, you and I.” 

‘The destinies have no such doom for 
her,” said Thalia, warmly. ‘‘I have cast 
her horoscope, and see ber future as in a 
clear glass. She will go safely home, bear- 
ing the delicious perfume of travel, as 
Longfellow calls it. I read in the shady 
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eaves of Destiny that she will marry the 
tweoty-fourth sevior, will bea blithe and 
busy housekeeper in some happy valley of 
the West, maybe a suug nest on the edge 
of a flowery prairie. She will be ingenious 
as the immortal New Englaud housekeeper 
who could drive in tacks with a flat-iron 
and draw them out with a spoon-handle; 
will make cake ia the morning and go to 
the Shakespeare club in the evening; be 
foremost in the fruit and flower mission, 
and the author of a few papers in the 
St. Nicholas, catching a stray leaf from the 
green Isle of Pajms. Though not a proph- 
et nor a prophet’s son, I foresee that Un- 
cle will enrich her with his corn-lands; her 
last days will be her best days; her children 
will rise up and call ber blessed; her hus- 
band, also, and praise her.” 

Thalia has latterly developed a suspicious 
amount of sentiment. It may be possible 
she is thioking of exchanging her weeds 
for orange blossoms. 

But what ailed theday? I did not know 
our steamer could be so dull. Slight 
clouds obscured the sun, and, with quick 
perception of the beautiful, ap Italian 
sailorsaid: “The Signorina with the shining 
fuce has taken our fair weather with her.” 
Later, a fine, cold rain set in, and the party 
was very dismal. Our feeble efforts at 
gayety died a natural death. The gentle- 
men solaced themselves with cigars and dis- 
cussed the prehistoric monoliths of 
Palenque and Copan. Thalia fell to 
crochet, and I turned to you, dear reader, 
for rest and 1efreshmevt. The lump of 
ambergris which had flavored the Sultan's 
cup was missing. 

You who are of my faith that the young 
American girl is the sweetest thing created 
since the evening and the morning were 
the first day, readily understand this is not 
an ideal sketch. The subject of it is not 
unknown in Baltimore. In Wasbiugton 
she has shed a soft light, like a roseblush, 
in the Arctic Circle (sometimes called the 
Diplomatic); and in the little town of 
Athena, nota thousand miles west of In- 
dianapolis, look in the mirror, oh! my dar- 
liog, and behold—a portrait. 

With dire forebodiugs these last two 
papers are committed to the post. The 
Judicious Friend who wants accurate in- 
formation condemns them as light and 
trifling. OJ. F., if you huoger and thirst 
afier knowledge, read Buckle’s ‘‘ History 
of Civilization” and Hallam’s ‘‘ Middle 
Ages,” refresh your thirsty soul with salu- 
brious pages of ‘‘Gibbon,” or come home 
to the free banquet spread in our own Con- 
gressional Globe; but, as for me and mine, 
we do not steer for the Valley of Dry 


Bones, 
“ As we sail, as we sail.” 


Yet, stay! There is one burial-place where 
we will go together some day. That ven- 
erable, magnetic cathedral, uochanged 
while all around is ehanging in the heart 
of busy London, where lies so much of 
England's and the world’s illustrious dust. 
Its very name stirs us like choice music 
and brings a glow of enthusiasm. West- 
minster Abbey. 

Unirep States Legation, CONSTANTINOPLE. 





A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 


THANKSGIVING in Washingion was an 
idyllic day. One of those touching con 
tacts which every season in this latitude 
brings waseverywhere visible; but it only 
added beauty to the picture of earth and 
sky. The snow-cloud bad fallen from the 
heavens, leaving them dazzlingly blue 
while it buried in its whiteness all the 
buds and blossoms lingering on the earth. 
It is a sight I have pever been quile recon- 
ciled to—that of great sprays of tender 
rosebuds protruding from tbe snow. It 
fringed a)l the roses in my garden, covered 
all the chrysanthemums in the Capital 
Grounds on Thanksgiving morning. It 
was a gala morning and the curb-stones 
were lined with people attired in their 
bravest and best. They were out by the 
thousands, to see two sights—one which 
came, the other was not. The Good 
Templars came from Baltimore plumed 
and decorated to the last degree; 
and the people who have a weak 











spot for Good Templars, if only because they 





are so fine to behold, welcomed them with 
their usual zest; but the snow, so pretty to 
look at, seemingly out of sheer ‘‘cussed- 
ness,” interfered with the bicycle race that 
was to have taken place at the eastern front 
of the Capitol. ‘‘The bicycle failure,” as 
it is now called, was one of the most 
serious disappointments attending the Gar- 
field Fair. It was expected to be one of 
the most profitable ventures of the man- 
agers and the executive committee spared 
no expensein erecting a stand for specta- 
tors and in investing money in prizes— 
as it proved, all for naught. The snow fell, 
and the bicycle race did not take place at 
all. 

The necessary expenses of the Fair were 
very large. At least $15,000 of the 
$20,000 they held in hand were expended 
by the managers to meet the expense of 
holding the Fair in the Capitol. Could 
a suitable building have been found 
apywhere else in the city, thousands of 
dollars would have been saved. Just 
to erect the booths and platforms in the Ro- 
tunda and Hall of Statuary cost $5,000; 
the playing of the Marine Band for one 
week cost over $700; the bill for printing 
and postage amounted to $2,000; the sum 
paid for insurance on pictures was very 
large. With such items, you can see it did 
not take very long to consume $15,000. 
When all are paid, it is expected that two 
or three thousand dollars will remain in the 
treasury above all expenditure. This will 
be better than actual loss; but it is a 
meager sum compared with the clean fifty 
thousand dollars of clear profit that wes 
expected. For the wear and tear and 
worry of the mep and women who bore the 
burden and did the work of it all there is 
no reward save in the honest satisfaction 
that, with tired feet and aching nerves, 
they did what they could. 


Never did a Congress of the United States 
assemble in such a looking Capitol as the 
one that confronted the Forty-seventh 
Congress, last Monday. To the eyes 
dirt, havoc, ruin, everywhere prevailed. 
Through reeking spittoons, straw, saw- 
dust, boards and boxes senators and repre- 
sentatives struggled through the corridors 
to their seats. Amid the wreck in the Ro- 
tunda innumerable Mrs. Lungtrys looked 
out from Sarony’s cases toward the great 
box into which they were to go. George 
Washington, ina tremendous frame, was 
descending from above the middle door, 
wherein .a gallant man was scaring all 
the ladies back, in his desire to save their 
pretty heads. On one side of the Ro- 
tunda Queen Victoria still sat on her 
throne, holding ber scepter over the 
show-boxes, with her Guelph nose 
high in airy; while, opposite, Mrs. Hayes 
still stood in her flower-garden, under a 
canopy of grapes,that must be exasperat- 
jug toa temperance woman’s eyes; and a 
little way off Garfield, in plaster, contem- 
plated the holocaust going on in bis name. 
In Statuary Hall, one by one, marble 
heroes and statesmen were emerging from 
behind the black cambric booths which 
had hidden them for a week. Amid eat- 
ables and rubbish of all sorts the bam- 
meripg aud dragging forth of boxes went 
ov. Meanwhile Congress was assembling. 

In the Senate the customary first day 
sigbt went on. In silence and decorum the 
President’s Message was read, in direct con- 
trast to the same reading going on at the other 
end of the Capitol. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives the noise of conversation was so 
loud not one sentence io the President's 
Message could be understood. After the 
reading of the Message the death of Senator 
Hill, of Georgia, in the Senate and of two 
Members in the House was announced, 
wheo, in respect to their memories, Con- 
gress adjourned. There was more first- 
day handshaking, the gathering up of many 
bouquets, and a slow departure through the 
débris of the Garfield Fair. 

With the glamor of youth still hovering 
over everything, I read first the name of 
“Ulric Dablgren.” He wasour first young 
hero, after Theodore Winthrop, of the war 
and I remember how the tale of his treach- 
erous taking off on the disastrous march 
seemed like a chapter out of medieval 
romance. 

Lo! after many years I come again upon 
that name iu the diary of his illustrious 
father in the memoir writien by his widow, 
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Madeleine Vinton Dabigrev, and recently 
published by James R. Osgood & Co. 

On the very night bis son was slain Ad- 
mira] Dablgren wrote: 


** March 2d.—Ulrie is away with General 
Kilpatrick, which I regret, for his crippled 
leg is not well.” 

Two days later the father writes: 

“ March 4th.—Early bad a card from the 
President, saying that Ulric was missing.”’ 

“In the afternoon the President sent an in- 
vitation to goto the theater with him. I de- 
clined, being too much troubled about my 
son.” 

‘*March 8th—The Presideot sent for me 
about ten A.M. . Yesterday be had a 
telegram that my boy had been killed. 

Merciful Father! Am I tolose my brave son? 
Not yet—not yet, I pray. Let me see him 
once more.”’ 

‘It was past ten when I reached Fortress 
Monroe and sent ashore immediately to Gen- 
eral Butler. The return brought mea pack- 
age of Richmond papers, containing the sad 
tidings of poor Ulric’s death. -. He 
separated from the main body, was overtaken, 
and a conflict ensued. The scoun- 
drels had no regard for the body of one so 
young and so brave. It was stripped, the 
finger cat off to get the ring, and every vile 
epithet is bestowed by the Richmond 
guess”. . 

**And yet, how glorious, though he lost a 
leg at Gettysburgh and was not well enough 
to be on his horse |”’ 

** March 13th.—The bright, beautiful Sab- 
bath. Myson! myson! When | left 
Washington, it seemed to me as if dear Ulric’s 
death was the greatest possible affliction. Now, 
I hardly know if I can recover his body.” 

“ March 16th.—Returning to Washington 
from, Fortress Monroe, where I had been to 
seek the remains of my beloved son, Ulric, 
basely murdered in ambuscade and held by the 
rebelsin Richmond. I awaited news for six 
days, spending the time in my flagship entirely 
in retrospect of the lifeof my son. Gallant 
fellow! How irreproactable the record! how 
brilliant the brief career !’’ “Now my 
brave boy sleeps in Richmond. The battle, 
where he bas so often been foremost, will 
arouse bim no more nor give light to his 
eagle eye.’ 

** April 17th.—Mr. Ould assured Major Mul- 
ford that, upoa going to the grave of Colonel 
Dahlgren, it was found empty, and that the 
most vigorous and persistevt search fails to 
find it.”’ 

More than six months later Admiral 
Dahlgren writes in bis journal: 

** Nov. 24th.—This day one year ago my own 
beloved son Ully cameto me from home.”’. . . 

“It was only when he got out of the boat 
and stood on his crutches at the gangway 
thet I truly realized the maiming he had suf- 
fered. Hisleg was gone. I had been told of 
itin letter after letter. I knew it perfectly, 
but never felt it before. The sharp pain went 
to my very beart. It almost killed me; 
but I smiled pleasantly and welcomed him as 
the dearest thing on earth, little dreaming 
that even this affliction would be as notbing to 
the sad memories of the same day one year 
later. My son, my son! How much better 
that I had passed away in yourstead!” . 

“About three a confidential note was re- 
ceived, asking if I would aid in a movement 
to assist Sherman. Certainly, I will. 

** Before I sleep the orders are issued to col- 
lect the light artillery and sailors and marines. 
The vessels, too, are assigned. My son, you 
are not forgotten.’”’ 

The patriotic father of a patriotic son, I 
‘quote his words at length, toseud the vivid 
picture they give of Ulric Dahlgren where 
it might not else penetrate. Aside from 
the personal interest which always attaches 
to youtb, valor, glory combined, its value 
as a typical life, to be perpetually presented 
to the youth of our country, cannot be 
overestimated. The pame and face of 
Ulric Dahlgren glow in the vanguard of an 
ivnumerable host of young Americans who 
died for their country no less and no less 
bravely then he did, because theic names 
perisbed with them, without a record. 

We have fallen to lower standards since 
those immortal days. The stress of selfish- 
ness, seeking gain and place and power, 
does pot demand heroes. Let us 
hold fast to the memories of men, 
seen upon the earth by mortals not 
yet grown old, who lived and died 











for their country. Thus only can we 
continue to fan in the heart of our youth 
the failing flame of patriotism. « It was the 
unflagging fire of patriotism that burned 
in the words and lived in the deeds of 
Admiral Dahlgren for more than sixty 





years on the earth, and that lived on un- 
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diminished, to be quenched in* sudden 
anguish of glory, in the twenty-one years 
of life of his son Ulric. 

And the flame does not wane in his home 
pow that the mortal parts of father and son 
are dust. Mrs. Dahlgren does not exagger- 
ate when she writes on these pages: 

“The writer regrets that the pen which 
traces the war record of Admiral Dahlgren is 
held by a woman’s band. Yet she finds con- 
solation ip the fact that her efforgs have not 
alone been prompted by personal affection, 
but have, she trusts, above all, been dominated 
by patriotism.” 

It is certainly true that, if Mrs. Dahlgren 
has gratified personal affection, she has 
also served her countryin the writing of 
this faitbful record of one of the real sea- 
kings of the American navy. Despite 
sickness, bereavement, incessant and ab- 
sorbing cares, she kept on with ber labor 
of love till it was finished. One would 
have to know of these to measure with 
any accuracy the patient fidelity wrought 
into her ordnance narrative, her history of 
the Dahlgren gun, her vindication of the 
Dahigren Armament. One would first 
have to know the delicate sensitiveness of 
the woman who did this work to judge 
fairly the diligence and intelligence which 
have done it so well. Mrs. Dahlgren ful- 
filled the first requirement of a govd 
memoir writer in leaving her subject as 
far as possible totell bisown story. The 
personal taste of the book, from begin- 
ning to end, is without blemisb. 

To those personally conversant with the 
war apd familiar with the Capital City 
during its progress this diary of Admiral 
Dahlgren is crowded with interest. I can 
make but one quotation. In an entry made 
May 22nd, 1862, be writes: 

“ About nine came a carriage, with Stanton, 
and to my surprise, the President, bound ona 
quiet trip to Acquia. . Itold them there 
was nothing to eat on the steamboat. I had 
eatables, bedding. Tumbled in and we left at 
ten P. M. After supper the President read 
aloud to us from Halleck’s poems, Then we 
went to our impromptu beds.” 

Mrs. Dahlgren adds in a foot-note: 
*“President Lincoln bad real dramatic 
power asareader and recited poetic passages 
with pathos. The copy of Halleck from which 
the President read now belongs to us, and 
‘Marco Bozzaris’ is marked as the piece he 
read aloud to Secretary Stanton and Admiral 
Dablgren. What a mournful and prophetic 
suggestiveness there was in the selection! 
How truly may it be said of Lincoln: 


“* For thou art Freedom's now and Fame's; 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die.’” 


WasHineTon, D. C. 


OUR LEIPZIG LETTER. 


Days glorious in sunligbt are adorniog 
our Saxon Autumn. With the 3ist of 
October, Reformation Day, the University 
has entered upon a new year, usherivg it 
in with even a trifle more than the ordinary 
formality, since the presence of the Saxon 
minister of instruction and worship, Gerber, 
haslent aspecial grace to the occasion. On 
the 30th, Professor Zarncke, the outgoing 
Rector Magnificus, gave a dinnerto Minis- 
ter Gerber, which extended far into the 
evening, or, indeed, a short distance into 
the morning of the 83ist. The high day, 
which isa holiday for Leipzig, was ushered 
in by a sermon in the University church 
from Professor Gustave Baur, professor of 
theology and first preacher to the Univers 
ity. Our readers will remember his discus- 
sioo of American education, alluded to in 
Tue INDEPENDENT for August 10th. His 
sermon was not inaptly styled by one of 
his colleagues half a lecture, unfolding the 
relations of the Evangelical Charch and of 
science, und showing how much each owed 
the other. The freedom of scientific dis- 
cussion and the progress of science in Pro- 
testant countries were alleged as proofs of 
the indebtedness of Science to the Church 
of the Reformation, and the speaker dis- 
posed well of the plea that Science would, 
at any rate, have secured this freedom for 
herself. It is not courteous, not even 
manly, when we have received and en- 
joyed a gift to refuse thanks for it to the 
actual giver, because we might bave guined 
it elsewhere under other circumstances. 
The indebtedness of the Church to Science 
and in particular to philology and bistory 
was not forgotten. 

At the close of the service upon Reforma- 











tion Day, after the congregation has been 
dismissed, a Latin discourse is always held 
by a theological student. This yeur it was 
Mr. Tréger. The organ played a grand 
prelude, and then the bright-looking stu- 
dent ascended the pulpit and began his 
rapid oration. Inthe professor's gallery, 
opposite to him, Kahnis, Luthardt, De- 
litzsch, and Woldemar Schmidt stood, 
flanked by a couple of the youngerfry. The 
speaker rattled away as fast as be could, 
unfolding the mystical side of Luther’s 
opinions and tracing in his works succes- 
sively the outcropping of Roman and then 
of German mysticism; but, in spite of his 
swift speech, the young gentleman could 
pot crowd the material into the necessary 
space, and, after various nudged and audi- 
ble suggestions—‘“‘ Let us go,” ‘‘ Let us go,” 
‘It is late”—hestopped. The professors’ 
gallery was emptied none too soon to per- 
mit of its occupants joining duly the 
academic train for the ceremonies in the 
Aula of the University, the so-called 
Change of Rectorate. 

The Aula is an oblong hall, with a gal- 
leried recess at the middle of the back and 
adouble desk at the middle of the front. 
The gallery, in so far as it is not taken up 
by the orchestra and chorus, is given over 
to the ladies; but only affords space for 
about a tenth of those who wish to altend. 
The body of the room is filled with white 
chairs for the guests, for the ordinary pro- 
fessor there are arm-chairs at each side of 
thedesk, and for the deans of the faculties 
a row directly in front of and facing 
the desk. The extreme ends of the room 
around and behind the monuments or 
statues and the recess under the gallery 
are filled with students, the foremost rank 
of which, in a semi-circle from the desk to 
the back wall on each side, is filled by the 
Chargirten, or officers of the variousstudent 
societies, all in full dress, with their 
colored caps, broad sashes, and long swords 
and each circle bearing its gorgeous silk 
banner on a staff. There were seventeen or 
nineteen of these banners on this occasion. 
As the procession files in, the Chargirten 
draw their swords and the assembly rises 
iv honor of the rector and professors, the 
front ranks of the assembly itself being 
brilliant with distinguished men, as, for 
instance, several’ generals, with coats full 
of orders, the clergymen of the Nicolai 
parish, in gown avd broad frill, and the 
Ober-birgermeister or chief mayor of the 
city. 

The procession is led by the head beadle, 
in a black suit, witb sash, and with a cocked 
hatin bis hand. He is followed by two 
sturdy beadles, iv scarlet, gold-braided 
gowns, bearing beavy metal maces or 
staves of authority. Then come the rector, 
the minister from Dresden, io his simple 
black coat with a single order, and the pro. 
rector, Professor Luthardt; then the newly- 
elected rector, with the deans of the facul- 
ties; and finally the ordinary professors and 
the other members of the University. The 
rector and the deans wear, besides their 
black gowns, heavily embroidered velvet 
mantles, and the rector has in addition the 
chain and star of his office. When all are 
seated, the choir opens with a hymn, 

The outgoing rector, Professor Zarncke, 
then mounted to the upper desk and made 
his report for the past year, including the 
completion of the large insane asylum, the 
founding of a professorship for dentistry, 
the opening of new rooms for the legal and 
philological seminaries. A noteworthy 
poiot was the arrangement of a yearly ex- 
change of all academical publications with 
the seventeen French academies and facul- 
ties. Various stipendia have been founded 
during the year. During the year the Uni- 
versity gave the following degrees: five 
doctors of theology, forty-six doctors of 
laws, eighty-seven doctors of medicine, 
ninety-three doctors of philosophy, and of 
these only two in theology, two in law, and 
one in medicine were honoris causa. The 
severe strain brought upon the professors 
by the many examinationa for these de- 
grees was brought to especial mention, 
although there seems to be no possible 
relief for it. Duringethe last half of the 
year five professors died; Zilier, Zollver, 
Edzardi, Hoeck, and the geographer, Otto 
Delitsch; and a privat-docent, Dr. Sch wa!- 
bach, committed sulcide. Of the students 
(an average of three thousand two or three 





hundred) only eleven died; but only six of 
these died a natural death. One fell in a 
duel and*four committed suicide. The rec- 
tor laid especial stress on this dreadful fact, 
and expressed the hope that it was only an 
extraordinary concurrence of evil, and not 
indicative of a definite condition. The 
number of students already matriculated 
was 3,259; but, of course, they are still 
coming in, The prizes were then an- 
nounced. The theological faculty had not 
found any effort worthy of their prizes. In 
the law faculty two students from Leipzig, 
both named Schmidt, had offered unusually 
good essays. One only, however, could 
have the prize; but the second received a 
reward from the University. The medical 
faculty found no essay worthy of a full 
prize; but gave a reward to a student from 
Dresden for his partially successful effort. 
The philosophical faculty gave a prize toa 
student from Trebsen, in Saxony, made 
honorable mention of a student from 
Hungary who had written in Englieb, and 
rewarded a student from Russia. The 
mathematical prize in the same faculty was 
carried off by a Saxon student from 
Geithain. 

Zarucke now invited Professor His to 
ascend the desk and take the oath of office, 
and after the oath he invested the new rec- 
tor with the mantle and chain and deliv- 
ered over to him the statutes, the seal, and 
the key of the University, to signify that 
all for the coming year was under his 
authority. 


Professor His is a very learned map, a 
skillful anatomist, and a bard student; but 
he is not an orator and the aula had a mis- 
erable time of it during his oration. The 
very deans of the faculties, directly in 
front of him, only heard him with difficul- 
ty, and the rest of creation, as represented 
in the assembly, did not hear him, aud that, 
too, with difficulty. He murmured away, 
asif he were having a confidential chat 
with his mauuscript (it looked as if be bad 
the printed speech before him), and the 
audience craned their necks out and twisted 
their ears into the most earnest shapes and 
tried for a while to catch a few crumbs of 
wisdom. The students at*the back, who 
were covered from view, stole away aud 
left the rest to keep up appearances. Even 
the invited guests and the professors did 
not hesitate to whisper a little now and 
then, to relieve the monotony of the cir- 
cumstances, Your exemplary correspond- 
ent heard conscientiously all that was to be 
heard. It was a discussion of the develop- 
ment of the professorships, especiully in 
the medical departments, during the bis- 
tory of the German universities, and showed 
how, even in the last twenty-five years, the 
number of departments had grown, and 
how unmanageable the amount of study re- 
quired from a medica] student began to be. 
At last it came to an end, as every oration 
thus far bas done, and the audience were 
revived by the festal strains of a composi- 
tion of Edmind Kretschmer, which is now 
attracting much attention in Germany. 
The words, with their laurel groves and 
sunshine, do not amount to a row of pins; 
but they mean well and the music is de- 
lightful. ‘The audience then melted slowly 
awny. 

The officers of the student societies had to 
prepare atonce for their calls at the houses 
of the rector and of the ex-rector. Aud 
the professors and chief guests needed to 
rest themselves before attending the rec- 
tor’s dinner, which lasted about from 
half-past two to eight o'clock. This rec- 
tor’s dinner is a pleasant family affair, 
bringing the University and a few of the 
chief citizens together year by year. We 
shall only refer to two speeches. The 
birgomeister, Dr. Georgi, who has just 
been elected for life (after six years of pro- 
bation), in replying to the toast for the city, 
said that a friend bad reminded him tbat 
he must answer to this toast hereafter year 
by year, and that, as it would be difficult to 
ring the changes upon the amicable rela- 
tions between the city and the University 
without often falling into the same strain 
agaiv, he must apologize for possible repeti- 
tion. The dean of the medical faculty, the 
surgeon Thiersch, in toasting Professor 
Erb, who has been called to Heidelberg, 
but whom the ministry will not permit to 
leave until Easier, gave a wilty account of 
the faise and true calls in German univers- 





ities; calls by friendly letter; calls by news- 
paper puffs; and, finally, calls with official 
seal, one of which true calls now was to 
rob them of a valuable young man. He 
fitly compared Erb’s condition to that of 
friends departing in the cars. Good-bye has 
been said, tears have been shed, the loco- 
motive whistles, and the car moves amid 
waving handkerchiefs; but, of a sudden, 
for some unforeseen reason, the train is 
brought again toa halt, and both parties, 
having wound themselves up to the highest 
pitch of their grief, are, emotionally speak- 
ing, used up, and the effervescence of feel: 
ing gives way toa singular reaction. He 
bade Professor Erb adieu to-day in the 
name of the faculty; but he was glad to 
observe that, since the mivistry bad pro- 
longed the actual departure until the end 
of the semester, the departing friend was 
wisely distributing his grief over the six 
months aod had so little for any given day 
as to be able on this evening to appear 
quite gay and happy. 

The day, one of such exertion and weari- 
ness for the rector and ex-rector, closed by 
the torchlight procession of the students in 
honor of these two. The procession this 
year was smaller than usual; but afforded a 
weird sight, with itslurid-pitch pine torches 
waving about over the grimy faces of the 
students, After visiting the two professors 
named, the procession gathered on the 
Ross Platz, an open square, sang ‘‘Gau- 
deamus igitur” and threw their torches 
together into a single closing bonfire, 
whereupon they burried off to their re- 
spective halls, for a commer, au official 
festival, usually addressed by professors or 
older graduates. 

Here we must pause in our mad career, 
lest you should think this letter more tire- 
some than the inaudible address of the 
new rector. Cherish, gentle reader, we beg 
of you, warm thoughts for old Leipzig, 
which bas formed a pleasant refuge for so 
many American students of divinity, physic, 
law, and music. 

CaRt’s FRIEND. 
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DIVERSITY OF OPINIONS 


WITHIN THE LIMITS OF DENOMINA- 
' TIONAL UNITY. 





BY ©. B. CRANE, D.D., 
PasToR OF THE First BarrisT CauRcH oF Boston. 


THERE are many excellent persons, some 
of them men, quite as many of them wo- 
men, who receive their religious creeds 
without previous examination of them, 
hold them without question, live lovely 
lives in their inspiration, and die in a tri- 
umphant confidence in their infallibility. 
With these excellent persous I have no 
quarrel. In my abounding charity, Iam 
willing to say of them that it is no fault of 
theirs that, in certain planes of my re- 
ligious life, they are not qualified to be 
my helpers; but when the devotees of the 
gospel of assent, decorated with war-paint 
and terrible with tomabawk, make savage 
assault upon those who question their in- 
herited opinions and unreasoned conclu- 
sions; then, out of the heart of my native 
gentleness, there springs up the lambent 
and quite ionocuous flame of a mild and 
curious resentment. Even the laziest blood 
is stirred when one is confronted with an 
ignorant and furious bigot. 

There is one man, however, whom I 
would indignantly and contemptuously 
scout, if I were capable of indignation and 
contempt. It is the callow and aspiring 
preacher who thinks it a mark of intellect. 
ual superiority and advanced intelligence 
to question and flout the profoundest and 
most sacred doctrines of the religious de- 
nomivation to which he belongs; who 
takes delight in preaching sermons which 
are theologically ‘‘off color”; who over- 
flows with complacency and conceit when _ 
those sermons are reported and praised io 
the newspapers; and who imagines himself 
to be “cheek by jowl” with Paul and 
Luther, with Horace Bushvell and 
Newman Smyth, with all other honest and 
and serious questioners of ancient tradi- 
tions, because, forsooth, devout and godly 
men are distressed over his doctrival ab- 
erations. These flippant ‘‘cheap Jacks,” 
who turo up here and there ip the theolog- 
ical world and mistake their own Chinese 
firecracker explosious for the the thunders 
of omnipotence, shall be saluted by no 
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hosanvas from my lips. They are ‘‘a bad 
lot,” at the best; and it is well for us if we 
can let patience have its perfect work until, 
windbags that they are, they explode, at 
last, inaudibly and fall to their predestined 
place on the growing pile of what our Eng- 
lish cousins would call ‘‘ nasty” rubbish. 

But I bring to you nowa man, belonging 
to a different class, who is fairly entitled 
to the profoundest sympathy of all thought- 
ful and generous souls. He is one of many 
true-bearted and bright young men, who 
have given me their confidence and whom 
it has been my privilege to help toward a 
conservative Orthodoxy, after the method 
advocated inthis paper. Truly converted to 
Christ, he entered, in his unquestioning and 
unreasoning childhood, into a church, the 
actual or virtual creed of which, in com- 
mon with the creeds of all the churches in 
the same religious denomination, is com- 
paratively full and minute and is generally 
accepted as obligatory. This creed, viewed 
alike in its local and denominational as- 
pects, is fuller and more mivute than its 
mere language would imply. It virtually 
embodies the interpretations of it which 
have been given by ecclesiastical councils 
and theological experts and in religious 
newspapers aud ancient custom. It isa 
matter of no ivconsiderable importance 
that this multiform interpretation of the 
creed, so far as it is deemed authoritative, 
savors unmistakably of antiquity. Its 
value isenhanced by age. The statute of 
morimain, the power of the dead band, is 
unquestioned. The fathers walked in a 
light which has been withdraw from us, 
their children, end it was given to them to 
formulate both their own faith and ours, It 
was the privilege of the fathers to bring 
forth out of the treasury of the word 
things both pew and old. We must content 
ourselves with the old thingsof the fathers. 
Why our fathers were the last to receive 
new light, why we are incapable of receiv- 
ing pew light is an assumed fact that is 
not explained. It is our business to 
accept the fact, without explanation. The 
golden age was appointed for our fathers; 
for us the iron age is appointed. Our 
fathers were the creed-builders, we are 
creed subscribers, 

Our christian boy, then having entered 
into the Church, finds himself or fan- 
cies that be finds himself pledged to the 
maintenance ipsissimis verbis of the 
Creed of the Church. He has not exam- 
ined it; he is not yet qualified to examive 
it intelligently ; but his simple faith in the 
piety avd wisdom of his brethren disposes 
bim to regard as infallible the creed whith 
they accept. 

So he goes along for a few years, at- 
Aeudiog church on the Lord's day, fre- 
quenting the social meetings, listening to 
preaching and exbortation and prayer, 
doing much or little of holy work on his 
own account; but askiog no theolugical 
questions and indulgivg no theological 
doubts. 

In due time, encouraged by the church to 
devote himself to the work of the cbristain 
ministry, be epters college. While study- 
ing metaphysics and physical science, it 
is possible that be will have av occasional 
suspicion that some things iv his creed are 
not quite so firmly establisbed as he ouce 
thought them to be. But bis awakening 
doubt is hushed and soothed by the assur- 
ance that the president and: the other col- 
lege dons, allof them veritable demigods 
to him, are conscientious subscribers to 
the creed. Why shall be doubt, when 
they believe? At all events, his present 
occupancy with other matters requires that 
he postpone an investigation of the creed. 

From the college he pusses into, the 
theological semipary. The semivary is 
established on the creed which he has 
virtually subscribed; the custodians of the 
seminary are, for the most part, excellent 
persons, who are or vaguely believe them- 
selves to be in entire sympathy with the 
creed and are strenuously opposed to any 
modification of it, The teachers in the 
seminary are supposably perfectly content 
with the creed as it is, andi would probably 
think more thau twice before venturing to 
insinuate a doubt as to its entire infalli- 
bility, It is fortunate for them that the 
faith, as formulated by the fathers, per- 
fectly satisfies them. They are spared the 
distress of diverging from the creed; and 





they do not, as did Professor Park, of 
Andover, at the outset of his career, 
rouse suspicions of heresy in the bosoms of 
watchful trustees and enlightened gentle- 
mep upod examining committees. ‘ 

Our Christian youth, then, accepting the 
creed of the church into which he was 
baptized, has succeeded in carrying it safely 
through the college and the theological 
seminary, perfect and complete in every 
jot and tittle, nota star or stripe erased, 
pot a star or stripe added. 

But our youth, the brown beard just be- 
ginning to curl about his chin, now finds 
himself in a new position. Heisa Christian 
pastor, an accredited public teacher of 
religiov. He stands Sunday after Sunday 
before questioning and thoughtful men; 
men who are acquainted with the tides and 
eddies of current theological speculation. 
The responsibility of independent and 
marly investigation and utterance is upon 
him. He must not be a Chinese preacher, 
repeating what he has been taught. He 
must study for bimself the Bible and bu- 
man nature and the garnered wisdom and 
unwisdom of the ages. He must attempt 
to do bis part toward the resolution of the 
problems of religion. He must construct 
hisown theology. He must labor to ad- 
just revealed truth and the interpretations 
of revealed truth, as hitherto accepted by 
him, to the necessury laws of thought and 
to the imperative requirements of the 
moral sense. This is what so conservative 
a man as Professor Shedd defines to be the 
aim of the theologian. 


He cannot now swear by certain mas- 
ters, as he used to do. His deacons, unlike 
the deacons of his childhood days, are not 
trusted as infallible. He discovers that 
college presidents and college dons do not 
all speak the same things. He discovers 
that the faculties of theological seminaries 
do not all subscribe the same creed. He 
discovers that the different members of 
the faculty in a single theological seminary 
hold independent and diverse opinions. It 
may even occur to him that ap absolutely 
harmonious faculty would indicate either 
compulsory agreement or mental stagna- 
tion; that the best theological school for a 
bright young man is not the one in which 
each teacher scrupulously echoes the words 
of all the others, but the one in which all 
the teachers are independent seekers after 
larger knowledge and know how, despite 
their different shades of tentative or fixed 
opinion, to keep the unity of the spirit in 
the bond of peace; that the orthodoxy of a 
student is safer ina theological school in 
questioving Europe thau in one in credu- 
lous Cathay. The books and magazines 
and religious newspapers that our young 
preacher reads are perpetually opening up 
to him new questions. He becomes con- 
vinced that be doesnot yet know all that 
isto beknown. He begins to suspect that 
the Christian world does not yet know all 
that isto be known. He begius to wonder 
whether new light may vot yet break forth 
out of the Sacred Scriptures. He asks him- 
self whether the apprehension of new 
truth may not require the modification of 
much that he now accepts as truth; 
whether it is not possible that his creed is 
not a finality, not the end of all dispute. 
Io a word, he asks himself this question, 
a question which every thinking man will 
at some time ask: Is theology a finished 
and fixed science, or is it a progressive 
science? 

Iuow dismiss our hypothetical man, and 
proceed to speak for myself. 1 make our 
mav’s question my own: Is theology a fixed 
or a progressive science? 

Let us not mistake the import of this 
question. Truth is truth; it is absolute 
and eternal, Pyrrhonism is essentially un- 
philosophical and absurd. The Bible is 
the true and veritable Word of God. 

But theology, if it be a science, is a 
knowing—a knowing of God and of the 
things of God. ‘This is the etymological 
meaning of the word Science. Science is 
knowing. The question is this: Is our 
knowing complete and perfect? Does it 
take in all truth? Does it exclude all 
error? Does it hold known truths in exact 
adjustment? Have all possible discoveries 
of God and of the things of God been made? 

Suppose I say that theology is a finished 
and fixed science. What answer shail I 
theo make if some one asks me precisely 








when it becamea finished and fixed science? 
Was it yesterday? Or was it twenty, or 
fifty, or a hundred years ago? 

If there be a finished and fixed theology, 
who holds it? Shall we, because we are 
Baptists, say that the Baptists hold it? 
But what Baptists? They of Newton? 
They of Hamilton? They of Rochester? 
They of Crozier? They of Louisville? 
They of Chicago? For these seminaries 
are not like so many candlesin a box. To 
which of these schools of the prophets 
shall we go for the finished and fixed the- 
ology? Do you name the school? What 
if, when I go to that schocl, I discover that 
the teachers in it are not exactly agreed 
upon all points? What if every one of 
them says to me: “There are certain ques- 
tions which I am holding in suspense”? In- 
deed, it may occur to meto inquire whether 
there isavy longer legitimate opportunity 
and scope for Christian scholarship, whether 
Christian scholarship bas a future. We 
say that a chief function of the student is 
the discovery of what is yet unknown of 
knowable truth. Newton and Darwin were 
learners to the Jast. Is the Christian student 
only the custodian of absolute knowledge 
of truth already gained? Shall we say that 
Christian schoolship has a past; but has not 
a future? 

Let me speak with entire seriousness. 
Let me say this: If any man should say to 
me that theologyas held by the Baptists 
is a finished and fixed science, I should 
laugh in bis face. 

For, not to speak of increase of know)- 
edge by direct study of the Bible, there can 
be no new discovery of truth in any de- 
partment of science which will not modify 
to agreater or less degree our accepted 
theological systems. We must allow for 
parallax. Progress in archeology has 
placed thechronology of Archbishop Ussher 
in a position of unstable equilibrium or, 
better, bas utterly upset it. Progress in 
astronomy has changed the Church’s con 
ception of the order ofthe universe. Prog- 
ress in geology has lengthened the crea- 
tive days. Progress in paleozoic science 
has led some of the devoutest men and some 
of the most accomplished Christian schol- 
ars to believe that, notchronologically, but 
logically man was the latest creation.’ The 
supremacy of the Democratic idea has 
purified our notion of the sovereigaty of 
God. Progress in the science of theistic 
evolution has given to the world a greater 
apd a more immanent God. 

Shall we, then, say that all students in 
science and philosophy, as well as in 
theology, have reacbed the uttermost goal 
of discovery? that, at last, the truth is all 
in? Shall we smile at the folly of Professor 
Bowne iv writing his new book on meta- 
physics? At the folly of Mulford in writing 
“The Repyblic of God”? At the folly of 
Proctor in continuing his study of the 
heavens? At the fclly of Newman Smyth 
in writing his ‘‘ Old Faiths in New Lights”? 
At the fully of Dr. Lamson in writing on 
Bible wines? Shall we wisely refuse to 
buy the new books, and so save our money? 

Our ancient friend, John Robinson, the 
prophet in Holland, as I alone of all 
living-men have discovered, expressed the 
conviction that more light would break 
forth out of the Sacred Scriptures. When 
was his conviction finally verified? When, 
for the last time on this planet, did the new 
light of revealed truth stream into the hu 
map soul? Which of the vanished genera- 
tions passed out of the golden into the iron 
age? Whose hand adjusted the last stone 
to the finished and perfect theological 
structure? 

Ab! friends, the mystery of troth which 
the angels wonderiogly ponder has pot yet 
become to map an absolutely open * secret. 
The science of theology, like all other 
sciences, is progressive. 

“Yet, [doubt not, through the ages one increasing 
purpose runs, 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the pro- 


cess of the suns. 
. . . a . . . 


“Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into the 


younger day. 
Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 

Cathay.” 

—_—_————EEE EEE 

Tue Hon. Lionél Sackville West, British 
minister to the United States, went out recent- 
ly for a day’s fishing in Maryland and was 
arrested for violating the fish law of the state. 
He was immediately released, however, by 
order of the State Departniént, 
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ELIZABETH SCOTT.—II. 
BY PROFESSOR FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


We continue the eitations from the manu- 
script : 

“ My God, shall I forever mourn ?” 
P.87,MS. “An Unchangable God in Covenant, 
the Soul’s Support under the Hidings of His 
Face.” This isin Mr. Brooke’s MS., 1751. 
Eight long-meter stanzas, whereof all but the 
last were used ‘by Evans. Dobell began with 
the third, changing it to 

“Bhall e’er the shadow of a change 

Eclipse the origin of light?” 
The Salisbury Collection (1778) tagged three 
stanzas of this to an anonymous hymn, begin- 
ning 

“ All-powerful, self-existent God,” 
which went into all the older Unitarian books 
and many orthodox ones. The last half of 
itis Miss Scott’s. Her thirteen other piece 
in Evans’s Collection were not adopted by 


Dobell. 
“Soft Season of Repose.” 


“An Evening Hymn,” matching that for 
morning, “‘ Awake, My Drowsy Soul,” which 
follows it in the MS. This bas more of he) 
brotber’s semi-pbilosophie style than any- 
thing else of hers. But it is little known, a 
are the rest, 
“ aid us, Celestial Power.” 
For the Fifth of November. Eight H. M. 
stanzas. 
“alas! this Adamantine Heart! 
This icy Rock within |” 
“Hardness of Heart Bewailed and Divine 
Help Implored.” Ten stanzas, the first six oi 
which are used by Evans. Boden copies fou 
of them, wrongly crediting to 8. Stennett. It 
is in the MS. of 1751. 
“alas! what Frail, what Tott'ring Things 
These Tenements of Clay!” 
* Hope of a Heavenly Mansion, y¢ Soul’s Sup- 
port in ye Views of Mortality.” Eightstanzas, 
the first six retained by Evans. 
“ Benign Creator, Bounteous Lord.” 
“ a Hymn of Praise in Spring.” 
Five L. M. stanzas, the fourth omitted by 
Evans. 
“Blest Jesus, how divinely Bright.” 
“ Christ our example.” (Rom. xiii, 14.) 
Ten L. M. stanzas, all kept by Evans. It was 
a leisurely age and could spend more time on 
a hymn than we can. 
“ Great God, before whose piercing eye 
My follies stand confest.” 

“ Pardon and Peace thro’ a Redeemer’s blood.” 
Six stanzas, used aleo by the Conn. Congregsa- 
tional Collection, 1845. 

“ Jesus, our kind ascended Lord.” 
“The Gospel Feast: a Hymn for the Lord's Supper.” 


“* Long had Earth's num'‘rous Nations sought 
Salvation to obtain.” 


“Christ, the Desire of All Nations.” 
Thirteen stanzas, of which Evans used the first 
five and the last two. 

“The great Creator, Wise and Good.” 
“ Happiness to be found alone in God.” 
C. M., seven stanzas. 
“ Thrice Happy, who on Earth beheld 
The dear Redeemer’s face.” 

“ Loving an Absent Saviour.” (1 Peter I, 8.) 
Eleven C. M. stanzas, of which Evans omits 
only the last. 

“ Was it for Man, Apostate Man ?” 
Evans keeps six stanzas (4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10) from 
this “‘Hymn of Praise for Redemption by 
Christ.” 

“ Why,0O my Heart, these anxious cares?” 
“Submission to God and Trust in Him under the 

Complicated Calamities of Life.” (Micah vil, 5—10.) 
Seven L. M. stanzas. Evans omits the sixth. 

“ Where’er the Lord shall build my House.” 

“Family Religion.” (Coloss. iv, 15.) 
Introduced not by Evans, but by Kippis, Rees 
& Co., in their noted Unitarian Collection, 
1795. They used four stanzas out of eight 
and Dobell one more. 

The remainder first appeared in Dobell’s 
‘¢ New Selection,’”’ 1806, except a few of them, 
which were in the ‘‘Christian Magazine,” 
1763—4, 

“Thy bounties, Gracious God, 

With Gratitude we own.” 
“On Occasion of a Publick Collection, I 
Chron, xxix, 13, 14," seven 8. M. stanzas, 
of which Dobell omitted the second. He 
made afew changes, especially the substitu- 
tion of “Lord” for ‘‘God” in the first line. 
Part of it, thus altered, may be found in the 
Reformed “Hymns of the Church,” 1869, 
and in Dr. Hatfield’s ‘‘Church Hymn Book,” 
1872. He gives it the date 1763. 

“ What Finite Power, with ceaseless toil, 
Can fathom the Eternal Mind ?” 

“A Hymn of Praise to God for Tempors) 
and Spiritual Mercies.”” Its eighteen L. M. 
staczas evidently discouraged Dcbell, who 
went no further than the third. It has been 
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copied in later times by the Conn. Cong. Col. 
1845; the R. D. Col. of 1847; by the Sabbath 
Hymn Book, 1858 ; by Dr. Robinson, 1865 ; and 
by the Baptist Praise Book, 1871. 

“ Forever shall my fainting Soul, 

O God, thy just Displeasure mourn ?” 
“Lamenoting the Departure and Imploring 
the Return of the Holy Spirit.’’ This resem- 
bles several familiar hymus of Apne Steele. 
It bas eleven L. M. stanzas, of which Dobell 
omitted 6,7, and 9. Three of them keep a 
place in the Baptist Praise Book and Service 
of Song, with the first line, changed to “Oo 
Lord, and shall our fainting souls.”’ 

“Great God, thy penetrating eye 

Pervades my inmost powers.” 
This, which bas in the MS. a heading too 
long to quote, makes Dobell’s first number, 
with the omission of 4 and 5 out of eight 
stanzas. It is in the Plymouth Collection. 

“Incarnate Saviour, in thy face 

Does every charm combine.” 
This does not go on as well as it begins, being 
mainly denuvciatory of unbelievers. Of eley- 
en stanzas Dobell took 1, 6, 7, 9, and 11, add- 
ing one of bis own. 

“Eternal Spirit, "twas thy breath 

The oracles of truth inspired.” 

Once something of a favorite, this is now for- 
gotten. Of its eight stanzas Dobell took 1, 3, 
4, 7,and 8 

“Dare we indulge our wrath and strife.” 
The MS. bas “‘to wrath.” Of seven stanzas 
Dobell omitted 2and4, This went as far as 
the R. D. Col. of 1847. 

“ Now let our hearts their glory wake.” 
“On Settling in a New Habitation.” MS. has 
it “our heart, our glory.” Dobell kept the 
first three and the last two of nine stanzas. 

“Sole Sovereign of the earth and skies.” 

Stanzas 4,5, and 7 of another on the same 
subject. These and the one cited from Kippis’s 
Col. (297—8—9, Dobell) may have been written 
on her removal to America. She probably 
knew little of ‘“‘ new babitations” before that. 

“ Awake, my Soul, attune the Lyre.” 

“God above all praise.” 

(Seven stanzas L. M.). 

“The glittering spangles of the sky.” 
“The mercies of God innumerable” (Psal. cxxxili, 

17, 18) 
A copy of this,in the author’s hand, is before 
me. From the spelling, etc. it may be older 
than the Yale MS. It has nine stanzas, of 
which Dobell omitted 8, 4,and5, The Uonn. 
Congregational Col. of 1845 further omitted 
the first, making its 90th hymn begin 

“ This curious frame, those noble powers.” 

Once since Dobell was Mrs. Williams’s MS. 
used. This same Conn. book procured there- 
from its No. 462: 

“ How vain, how transient are the Days 

To Man on Earth assign’d |” 
And No. 704: 

“O Thou whose ever wakeful eye 

Unceasing watch doth keep!” 

The latter is the shortest piece she ever wrote, 
But even its brevity and the favor of these 
eminent compilers could not rescue it long 
from oblivion, and I believe neither of these 
went any further. 

In her earlier years (let us hope not after ber 
marriage) Miss Scott was given, in the manner 
of many pietists, to morbid self-denuncfation. 
In a letter to Mr. Wood, her pastor after ber 
father’s death, she bitterly bewails her spirit- 
ual state and says: “ Don’t spare me. Don’t 
pourin balm, when you may evidently see I 
want corrosions rather.”” Then: “In relation 
to my hymns, I beg you would take this 
thought along with you, if you read them: Yr 
they are not design’d to describe y® workings 
of my own heart, but to do justice to ye sub- 
ject I chose orto excite such sentiments in 
myself.” She honestly wished to pass for no 
more of asaint than she was or, rather, than 
she thought herself. We shall hardly go 
astray in disregarding the warning and accept- 
ing these pious verses as the faithful tran- 
script of a good woman’s inner life. 

Legion University. 


Sine Arts. 


THE MADONNA DEI CANDELABRI. 


Arter the Madonna di San Sisto and the 
Madonna della Sedia no picture of Raphaels is 
better known to the world than the Madonna 
dei Candelabri. It has been repeatedly engraved 
and described by every writer who bas touched 
upon the works of the great Umbrian master. 
It is, indeed, a masterpiece. It seefns that fate 
bas been kind to us in permitting so noble and 
characteristic a work to come to America, and 
it is to be hoped that its stay here may be a 
permanent one. We can probably never have 
anotber opportunity to obtain so good a 
specimen of Raphael’s work. At present the 
picture is in the Metropolian Art Museum, 
where it, will be presently shown to the public, 
It is a loan for six months, obtained through 














the most creditable enterprise of Mr. Hurlbert, 
of The World, a man who in a quiet way has 
done as much as any other for the art interests 
of New York. The owner of the picture is 
Mr. Munro Butler Johnstone, an Englishman, 
to whom it descended by inheritance from the 
Munro Gallery, in which it had been placed by 
Mr. Munroe of Norar, who bought it of the 
Duke of Lucea,in 1840. For a long time it 
was one of the treasures of the Borghese 
Gallery, in Rome. ba 
The painting is circular in form, twenty-six 
inches in diameter, being of the same size as 
the Madonna della Sedia, in the Pitti Gallery. 
Tradition says that the two pictures were 
painted on the two heads of the same barrel. 
The Madonna occupies the center of the pic- 
ture, ber eyes downcast and her features 
illumined by an expression of ineffable sweet- 
ness. It is, perhaps, the most beautifal of 
the Madonna faces. The Infant Jesus sits upon 
a cushion, bis mother’s hands steadying bim 
—more, perhaps, from love than need—while 
the child’s bands rest upon and are half 
buried in the drapery that covers the Virgin’s 
bosom. On either side in the background isthe 
flaming candle that gives the picture its name. 
In the shadow of the lower part of the pic- 
ture two angels’ faces are seen. In color the 
picture is most characteristic of Raphael—at 
once strong and exquisitely delicate in its 
half-tints. The picture is full of dignity, full 


- of sweetness and light. One, upon looking at 


it, knows that he isin the presence of a mas- 
ter. There has been much discussion among 
critics as to whether the entire picture was 
painted by Rapbael. There is much circum- 
stantial evidence to prove that it was not 
wholly the work of Rapbael. This is true also 
of ‘Tbe Transfiguration,” by many thought 
to be the greatest picturein the world. It is 
known to have been one of the master’s later 
works, and, in the pressure of his many com- 
missions, it is quite likely that he delegated 
the work of the pictures accessories to some 
favorite pupil or pupils; but the conception 
and composition are evidently Raphael’s and 
no brush but his could have painted the face 
of the Virgin or put into the face of the Divine 
Child its radiant loveliness, That Vasari 
should not have mentioned the picture is no 
evidence of itelack of authenticity. Othergreat 
works of contemporary artists, as to the 
origin of which there is no doubt, are not 
mentioned by Vasari. That the picture is not 
wholly painted by Raphael every fair-minded 
critic will admit ; but it bears upon its surface 
unmistakable evidence of being, in the main, 
the work of the master. The angels, according 
to Passavant, are by another painter. This 
seems likely ; but, after a careful study of the 
picture, one must take issue with Kugler, who 
says that the picture is by some pupil of 
Raphael and is only touched by the latter. 
Dr. Waagen says: ‘‘ The head of the Virgin is 
so noble and delicate in form and feeling that 
none but Raphael could have executed it.” 
But in the coloring of the child’s bead he finds 
or thinks he finds indications of the hand 
of Gialio Romano. ‘There seems to be with 
all the great critics, including Lubke and 
Muntz, but one opinion. That is, that the 
work is not wholly Raphael’s; while all admit 
that the features of the work that make it 
great could have come from no other hand and 
mind. It is, without question, the best work 
of Rapbael that is obtainable by us, and, since 
the picture is for sale, it will be a great loss 
and shame if our liberal-minded and open 
banded art patrons permit it to return to 
England. 








Paniiary, 


HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 





It was by no blunder that the ancients 
represented Hygeia as a beautiful goddess, 
the daughter of Aisculapius, and as surround- 
ed with emblems of wisdom, while the maidens 
consecrated to her the lock and tresses which 
formed a part of their attractions. Health 
and beauty are more akin than is generally 
supposed. Not only is it true that ill health 
mars beauty, by the sunken countenance, the 
bleached skin, the pale lip, and the worn ex- 
pression, {tisalso true that, as an ancestry 
degenerates in vigor, it also degenerates iv 
manly beauty and in feminine grace, both of 
figure and of face. It is too often the true 
criticism upon American ladies that, with 
symmetrical features, they lack that expres- 
sion which gives the idea of sustased health. 
True beauty always has as an element a feel- 
ing on the part of the beholder that back of 
it and with it there is strength, a capacity to 
endure, a body the vigor of which will 
not collapse with reasonable exertion, or 
end the laugh and the romp with a 
languor too abject to be sentimental. 


As beauty in the sense of comeliness is a 
thing to be desired, it is to be sought for far 
more according to the laws of Nature than.ac- 
cording to the rulesof Art. A proper care of 
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the physical enters into the problem of suc- 
cessful life, even In this esthetic view. Manners 
used to be called the minor morals and an ap- 
pearance that is presentable has in it a kind 
of witness-bearing that the ancestry and the 
person have conformed to the better laws of 
human life. So we think beauty im its true 
sense has in it something of a certificate both 
of character and of health. We desire to im- 
press upon parents and upon growing 
youth the need of having that kind of regard 
for it which is not born of conceit, but which 
leads to that kind of equipolse of life and 
seeking after perfect soundness that begets 
care and results in vigor. Wholeness, well- 
ness, welfare, and such like wordsare allied to 
health, and to beauty, too, since we never 
represent itby deformity. Yet, alas! how few 
seem to realize the attractiveness of perfect 
health. How many pursue courses which 
directly tend to enervate the body, to pale the 
countenance, to repress vitality of expres- 
sion. The real attraction which muscle and 


form and flesh and skincan give when they | 


are in real perfection of. healthis quite inde- 
scribable. The very striving after a beautiful 
complexion is the confession that there is an 
ideal of a perfect skin, which is almost as 
much distinct from the too frequent cov- 
ering as isthe soft, plump skin of a hearty 
infant from the coarseness of a hide. 

There has just fallen under our notice a 
series of ‘“‘ Hints on Beauty,’’ or how to care 
for the hands, eyes, lips, etc. Not a word of 
intimation is given that beauty and health 
have bonds which intertwine; that the first 
promise of attractiveness isto see to it that 
air and snnshine, and exercise and food, and 
bathing and joyful sports and recreations 
must secure the basis on which the play of 
thought and emotion and the pulse of a true 
heart must portray the lineaments of beauty 
and of grace. Every word is intensely artifi- 
cia). There is to be nothing intuitive or ex- 
pressive, as ifit camefrom within. Itis not 
to grow orto be brought out, or even putin. 
It is only put on. Everylady is to carry a 
bottle of ammonia, because ammonia cleane 
the skin “ beautifully.”” No inner forces of 
skin vigor or cleansing; no moisture to open 
the pores ; no native oll to lubricate ; but only 
this and nothing more. The lips are to be 
rubbed ‘‘ to tone their color.’’ The eyes should 
be brightened just beforea party by “spraying 
weak sosp-suds"’ in them. Great attention isto 
be given to the eyebrows and eyelashes. Then 
it is said that hair-dreseers ‘‘have scores of 
customers under treatment for invigorating 
their stunted eyelashes and eyebrows.’’ 
They are to be anointed with a balsam and 
then the roots rubbed “with a camel-hair 
brush, dipped in warm milk.”” Thick lips are 
to be ‘‘reduced by compression and thin 
linear ones modified by suction.”’ Tbe hands 
are to be done up in glycerine each night under 
gloves and softened with oat-meal soap.”’ 
Thus one precept after another is given, look- 
ing wholly to the artificial adornment and to 
remedy for defects, rather than an effort to 
overcome the defects themselves. Once in 
a while such a votary of art breaks away from 
all cosmetics and nonsense and is compelled by 
ill-health to fee to the mountains, to live on 
good, natural diet, to get bath of air and sun- 
shine dnd water, and to loosen the stiff joints 
and the dry skin by becoming exercise. Then 
the old searf-skin drops off, the countenance 
lightens, the very hairs grow pliable, and 
beauty makes its start once more from within. 
We do.not despise the real ornaments which a 
becoming art and taste are capable of furnish- 
ing. But oh! that we could impress every 
growing child with the fact that beauty is not 
thus borrowed, but oftenernot. Health is the 
first of the graces that takes the hand and 
seeks to lead us to decorous manhood or 
womanhood. Give ita full chauce. Follow 
such a leader in the way the Author and the 
Finisher has directed in bis laws. The beauty 
of life asit throbs through every artery, as it 
touches every fiber of muscle and nerve and 
network, as it lives in every atom of the 
coverings that bring us in contact with the 
external world means to give us health, and, in 
doing it, to give us beauty, too, if only from 
one generation to another the effort is not 


thwarted. 
Science. 


Tue last scientific work done by the lament- 
ed Draper was to invent and construct a most 
ingenious contrivance by which the effect of 
the irregularity of the motion of a gas engine 
upon the electric light produced by it is com- 
pletely obviated. The gas engines now in 
use are single-acting and take gas only once 
in two strokes, so that the piston receives 
only one impulse where the piston of a steam 
engine would get four, Moreover, just after 
receiving ite charge of gas and before it is 
fired, the piston strongly compresses the 
charge, and thus has ite motion considerably 
checked. From this results « very sensible 

















variation in the velo¢ity of the fly-whee! Im- 
mediately after the firing of the gas the s;+ed 
is st a maximum; then it gradually dimin- 
ishes, until the compression of the next charge 
gives it a sudden check, to be followed, of 
course, directly after by as sudden an impulse, 
For most purposes these variations of velocity 
are of very little importance, bardly noticea- 
ble, indeed; but with the electrie light (at 
least, with any of the incandescent lights) the 
case is different. A very slight increase in 
the current makes considerable increase in the 
light; anda slight increase in the velocity of 
the dynamo makes a iderable i of 
current ; so that the variations of the speed of 
the engine are magnified twice over in the 
brightness of the lamp. The consequence'is 
that an Edison or Maxim lamp worked from 
a gas engine exhibits strong and regular pulsa- 
tions of brightness at the rate of about 80a 
minute. Dr. Draper attached to the valve shaft 
of the engine (whieh revolves once for the 
fily-wheels twice) a cam of peculiar shape, and 
this acted to ralse and lower a frame carrying 
anumber of wires, causing them to dip into 
cups of mercury at regular intervals. In so 
doing, they brought into circuit at the proper 
instants a number of supplementary lamps, in 
such a way that, when the current was strong- 
est, it bad more work todo; and this exira 
work was 60 adjusted as to leave the current 
flowing through the regular series of lamps 
almost absolutely uncbanged. It was only by 
the closest watching of the lamps that the 
stuoke of the engine could be perceived at all. 
More than a year ago Dr. Draper also in- 
vented another contrivance, which he has 
never published, but which ought not to be 
lost to science or to his memory. Every one 
knows that prisms covtaining bisu!phide of 
carbon have most desirable optical properties, 
but are exceedingly difficult to use, because 
the slightest differences of temperature in 
different parte of the priem ruin the definition. 
After trying all sorts of plans in vain, he hit 
upon the expedient of keeping the liquid 
thoroughly stirred by a little fan-wheel in the 
upper part of the prism, out of the way of the 
beam of light. ‘This fan was driven by a little 
electro-magnetic engine, actuated by the cur- 
rent from two or three cells of gravity battery. 
The effect wasalmost magica). A prism which 
would show nothing at all would come to per- 
fect definition within half a minute after the 
starting of the fan. 

.... The true truffle of Europe has never been 
found in America, so far as known. Reports 
have been circulated, but generally by those 
who do not know what truffles are. One maga- 
zine reports that a specimen sent to prove its 
American existence turned out to be Morechel- 
lia esculenta, a species of fungus which grows 
above ground, the true truffle being wholly 
subterranean, and collected through dogs 
trained to bunt them by scent, and indicating 
to the truffle-hunter the spot where the vegeta- 
ble treasures lie buried. As the spores or my- 
celium of fungi are so readily transported, it 
isremarkable that it has not been introduced 
to America in some way. It might come with 
earth about imported trees, or it might be 
purposely introduced by persons getting the 
impregnated earth from tbe regions in Europe 
where they abound. Very little is, howéver, 
known about their mode of growth, of their 
little likes and dislikes. It is said they seem 
to prefer to grow under the shade of 
comparatively young forests of the Eng- 
lish oak. Whether they feed on living 
or dead roots is not clear; but most like. 
ly, in common with most of the fraternity, 
on decaying vegetable matter. Its nearest 
relation in this country may be the famous 
** Indian Bread’’ or Tuckahoe; but very little 
is known of this. It is about the size of a 
hen’s egg to four inches in diameter. It does 
not seem to be often noted by observers. Mr. 
Ravenal, of Aiken, South Carolina, records 
plowing up, many years ago, a buried feuce- 
rail and finding five or six specimens attached 
to it. This would seem to indicate that they 
loved to attach themselves to decaying wood, 
and, the probabilities might seem, for the pur- 
pose of geiting some assistance from it, 
though Mr. Ravena!,with the praiseworthy cau- 
tion of the true scientist, remarks: ‘* Whether 
they really derived any nourishment from 
their attachment to this matrix !t is impossible 
to say.” 

....0 much bas been made of the possible 
evolution of colorand form in flowers, in 
accordance with a supposed benefit from 
cross-fertilization through insect agency, that 
the botanical relationships of adaptation 
have had the chief charm for students. There 
is much brought forward which favors such a 
view of ‘evolution; but the true searcher 
after truth welcomes facts, bearing on al! 
sides. As regards the disappearance of 
organs or functions, through want of use, 
the blind fish in some caves and the 
want of sight in the mole are familiar 
fIlustrations. On the other band, there ‘are 
creatares which live in darkness which have 
not lost their eyes. A correspondent of the 

lish Journal of Science refers to this, espe- 
cially in connection with mice, which in some 
European instances are known to have been 
raised in-utterly dark places for many yener- 
ations, without apparently having lost in the 








degree the sensitiveness of the eye to 








Missions, 


THE AMERICAN LUTHERAN MIS- 
SION IN TELUGU. 


Tue American Lutherans (General Synod) 
have a mission in the Telugu Country, in India, 
which bas been carried on about forty years, 
through various vicissitudes and with consid- 
erable success. The chief stations are Guntur 
and Palnad, bothin the Kistna district. The 
latter station is near the border of the Nizam’s 
dominions, while Guotur lies south of the 
Kistoa River and a considerable distance from 
the coast. South of the Kistna district is that 
of Nellore, in which the American Baptist 
Missionary Union has had such wonderful 
successes. The Rev. C. F. Heyer was the first 
missionary sent to the Lutheran field. He was 
commissioned by the Synod of Pennsylvania, 
in 1842.. In the following year the mission 
came under the control of the Lutheran For- 
eign Missionary Society. ‘The mission was re- 
inforced from time to time and in 1849 the 
Palnad station was established. Two years 
later the Society received, by transfer from the 
North German Missionary Society, the Re jab- 
mundry Mission, together with two missiona- 
ries. During the American civil war the Socie- 
ty’s resources Were crippled and eventually the 
Rajahmundry Mission was transferred to the 
Lutheran General Council, of which the Penn- 
sylvania Synod had become a part. We bave 
before us @ quioquennial report, printed in 
Madras, of the Guatur and Painad fields. . 

The period under review extends from 1875 
to 1880. Kistna was ip the section which suf- 
fered so terribly by the great famine; but the 
ravages were less severe than in other dis- 
tricts. Such relief asthe missionaries could 
command was afforded and the effect on the 
lower castes was, as in other districts, to draw 
their attention to Christianity and to induce 
many to apply for religious instruction. In 
the two years succeeding the famine there 
were 1,700 baptisms; but a considerable num- 
berof the new members are now classed as 
backsliders. The whole number of back- 
sliders during the five years is set down at 
601, whose defection is thus accounted for: 
from cessation of famine relief, 885; caste 
prejudice, 158; other causes, 108, 

In the report it is stated that wative 


of 


catechists and teachers are not always 
able to give accurate reports of the 
qualifications of candidates for baptism, 


and, by trusting too much to their judgment, 
missionaries have sometimes been deceived. 
Often the chief motive of a wative in changing 
bis religion is to beiter bis temporal condition. 
The sifting process will sometimes reduce a 
list of tifty applicauts to twenty five. Besides 
the 601 backeliders, a singularly full table of 
statistics gives other losses, as follows: dis- 
missal to other missions, 55; immersed and 
joived the Baptists, 86; joined the Romon 
Catholics, 35; died, 185 ; polygamists, baptized 
by mistake, 4; excommunicaied, 94. Total loss 
in the five years, 1,060. Notwithstanding this 
heavy loss, there has been a very large net in- 
crease, At the close of 1875 there were 2,845 
members, old and young ; at the close of 1880, 
no less than 5,423, the net gein being 2,578, or 
more than ninety per cent. There were only 
three ordained missiovaries tn a field embrac- 
ing 10¥ congregations and 223 villages contain- 
ing Christians; but there was a large force of 
native workers. Including teachers, colpor- 
teurs, village preachers, evangelists, pastors, 
and catechists, there were 159 workers, nearly 
all of whom were natives. 

The general plan is to have converts thorough- 
ly instructed in Scripture, catechism, creed, 
etc. before treating them to sermons. “ Un- 
til the congregations become more or less 
familiar with all this the village preacher, as 
wellas the catechist, is expected to abstain 
from the usual sermonizing, whicb neither in- 
structs nor edifies an ignorant audience.” 
The plan is said to work well. Evangelistic 
work, the direct preaching of the Gospel to 
tbe masses, is also carried on vigorously and 
there sre Sunday schools and village schools, 
Those who have been under tbis process of 
instruction make more intelligent and useful 
Christians aud keep the Sabbath better than 
those who have had little preparation. The 
difficulty is, however, that most of the Chris- 
tians who have heatben employers are com- 
pelled to work on Sunday or lose their posi- 
tions. 

One of the rules which the mission enforces 
vigorously proscribes carrion-eating. The 
low-caste Malas and MAadigas are addicted 
to this disgusting practice, beiog unable 
to buy meat. Converts are almost con- 
tinually relapsing into the babit, and 
whole congregations bave been suspended 
and the communion refused to others on 
account of violation of the promise exacied 
of all candidates for baptism. Caste is another 
great difficulty. The Malas feel bitterly since 
Madigas have been admitted and in some vil- 
lages have withdrawn altogether from com- 
munion. Some will tolerate the Madigas, 
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unless they are compelled to eat with them. 
The catechists and village preachers are the 
only members who eat frecly with all castes. 
The M4la converts, however, say that a strong 
objection to association with the Madigas will 
be removed when al! their caste become Chris- 
tians and do not have to depend on heathen 
employers. 

lotermarrying with heathen is permitted so 
far as to allow male members to select 
heathen wives; but a female convert is not 
allowed to select a heatben busband. Self- 
support is being inculcated, but little progress 
bas been made so far. ‘Ihe total of contribu- 
tions to benevolent objects in 1880 was $508. 


F ersonalities, 


Mr. Ropert W. Barnwe1, of Columbia, 
8. C., who died recently, after a long and pain- 
ful illness, was a man of high intellectual cul- 
ture. He was born in 1801, was graduated from 
Harvard College, in 1822, studied law in Charies~ 
ton, and practiced his profession unt 1829, 
when he was elected to Congress, where he 
served two terms. He was a leading member 
of the Secession Convention, and in 1861 was 
appointed one of the commissioners on the part 
of South Carolina to confer with President 
Buchanan as to the peaceful secession of his 
state. He took a prominent part in the Provis- 
ional Congress at Montgomery, in 1861 and 1862. 
He declined a place in Jefferson Davis’s Cabi- 
net and in 1862 he was elected to the Confed- 
erate Senate, where he remained until the 
downfall of the Confederacy. In 1877 he was 
elected treasurer and librarian of the South 
Carolina University, which position he filled 
until his death. 


..-A beautiful memorial of his daughter, 
who died last Summer, has been made by Sen- 
ator Edmunds, by endowing in her name a room 
in the Mary Fletcher Hospital, Burlington, Vt. 
Over the door outside a handsome tablet bears 
the name “ Julia M. Edmunds ” and the date 
of the endowment. Within, the room is lux- 
uriously furnished, every article in it being 
marked with the initials “‘J.M.E.” On the 
wall hangs a superb engraving of Millet’s paimt- 
ing, “L’ Angeles."’ The endowment, $5,000, pro- 
vides for the support and care of one free 
patient and its first beneficiary has just been 
received. 

...-Corporal Blucher, of Fort McHenry, who 
is to take a position on Baker Pacha’s staff, is 
a lineal descendant of the famous Marshall 
Blucher, of Waterloo fame, after whom he is 
named. He was graduated at the universities 
of Bonn and Heidelberg. He was military 
attaché of the German legation in Egypt and 
resided for along while at Ramleh. While in 
Egypt, he acquired the Arabic tongue. In 1880 
he came to America and sixteen months ago 
he enlisted in the Second Artillery, as school- 
master. 

. Sir Garnet Wolseley’s great-grandfather 
was the Colonel Wolseley who in the old “‘ No- 
Popery ’’ days gained the battle of Newtown- 
butler and caused the mayor of Scarborough 
to be well tossed in a blanket in the market- 
place for making a speech in favor of King 
James. The tales of his grandfather are said 
to have been the inspiration of Sir Garnet 
in his early days. 

.-The new heir to the Swedish an son 
of the Crown Prince, will be called Prince 
Oscar Frederick William Olaf Gustavus 
Adolphus, Duke of Shoonen. Had he been 
born a week earlier, his birthday would have 
fallen on his great namesake’s 250th anniver- 
sary, which would have been thought a happy 
omen. 


..-It is to be beHeved that the Order of the 
Garter will be offered Mr. Gladstone when he 
resigns the premiership. This will be in ac- 
cordance with the usual custom. Mr. Glad- 
stone will, however, it is thought, remain 
steadfast in his invariable custom of declining 
all orders and titles. 

..Herbert Gladstone, M.P., son of the 
prime minister, recently presented a petition 
to the House of Commons from the city of 
Leeds, asking that the public houses in York- 
shire be closed on Sundays. The petition was 
signed by more than 40,000 persons. 


.-Queen Victoria is reported to have been 
somewhat nervous while reviewing the troops 
which had served in Egypt, fearing still an- 
other attempt at assassination. The troops 
had no sooner passed than the escort closed in 
about her carriage. 

.. Kossuth recently celebrated the eighty- 
first anniversary of his birth and the thirty- 
third of his condemnation to death as a traitor. 


.. United States Congressman Hazleton has 
raised this year, on his fruit farm in Missouri, 
13,000 barrels of apples. 

.... Anthony Trollope and Louis Blanc died 
upon the same day—Thursday, of last week. 
...»Henry James, Jr., will spend the Winter 
London. 
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P ebbies. 


.--. 8omebody says that “ballet girls are not 
so bad as they are painted.” We hope not. 
They are painted frightfully. 

.-«-“*What would you do, Mr. M., if your 
wife died ?”’ asked Mrs. D. Mr. M. (whois 
very methodical): ‘I would bury her.”’ 


---s*O Lord,” prayed an Ohio minister, 
“thou hast seen by the morning papers how 
the Sabbath was desecrated yesterday.”’ 


t...The prophet who thinks everything will 
turn out according to his expectations should 
try turning out molasses from a cold jug. 


-»»-A Pittsburgh druggist, being compli. 
mented on the beauty of his baby, replied: ‘‘It 
isn’t my prettiest, but it is by pharmycutist.”’ 


+++» What ie the difference between a glass 
half full of water and a broken engagement? 
One is not filled full andthe other is not ful- 
filled. 


..--A young girl of the Sioux Nation is de- 
scribed as chiefly remarkable for her fine, dark 
eyes. Why not call her a Black Eyed Sioux, 
then ?”’ 

...- SPECIMEN OF ENGLISH JoxE.—North Coun- 
tryman to Tourist: “ Ah!’ Towrist to North 
Countryman: “Ab! hah!” North Countryman 
retires, much disconcerted. 


...“*In choosing a wife,” says an exchange, 
“be governed by her chin.”? The worst of it is 
that, after choosing a wife, one is apt to keep on 
being governed in the same way. 


-.A quack doctor heads his advertisement 
“Ho! all ye dyspeptics!’? That’s just what 
dyspeptics won’t do. If they would all hoe 
vigorously, they might not need any medicine. 


.-+.The editor of a Texas Greenback paper 
advertises fora wife who knows less than he 
does. He is probably joking. Nobody can 
possibly know less than the editor of a Green- 
back paper. 

-+++Miss Marguerite (to Pullhard, stroke of 
class crew): “* You treat my kitten, Mr. Pullhard, 
very much as you did your crew last Spring.” 
“What do you mean?” ‘Why, you stroke it 
the wrong way.” 


-» “Can you help me a little,’’ said a tramp, 
poking his head into a country shop. ‘‘ Why 
don’t you help yourself ?”’ said the proprietor, 
angrily. “Thank you, I will,” said the tramp, 
as he picked up a Dutch cheese and two loaves 
of bread and disappeared like a lightning 
streak, followed by half-a-dozen lumps of coal. 


...-Of the street decorations at the late 
review the London World says: ‘‘ The prize for 
originality must be awarded to a small hatter 
in the King’s Road, who in a triumphal arch 
inscribed the words “‘ Welcome to the brave 
of old England,”’ while immediately beneath 
was the inspiriting command: ‘‘ Up! Guards, 
and hat ’em.”’ 


....The following is the reply of a fond 
father, who had just received a letter from his 
son, a student in his own Alma Mater: ‘* My 
dear Son—Accept my heartiest congratulations. 
I was engaged to the same Miss Bunter when I 
was in college and can appreciate the fun you 
are having. Go it while you are young. Your 
loving father.”’ 


.-..One of our Mexiean exchanges says: 
“To make railways at all remunerative in 
Mexico, they must be constructed and run with 
the closest economy and system. There will 
be no margin for extravagance or swindling.’’ 
If that is the case, we presume it cuts off 
another field that we had thought was open to 
American enterprise. 


-»--A preacher, raising his eyes from his 
desk in the midst of his sermon, was paralyzed 
with amazement to see his rude boy in the gal- 
lery pelting the hearers in the pews below with 
horse chestnuts. But, while the good man was 
preparing a frown of reproof, the young hope- 
ful cried out : “You tend to your preaching, 
Daddy. I'll keep them awake.” 


.-»-A humane man grabbed a club, jumped 
in and killed a goat that was chasing a man 
who carried a red handkerchief in his coat-tail 
pocket down the street, and the man came 
back and asked him why he didit. ‘To save 
you,’’ replied the humane man. ‘“‘ Save me be 
hanged !”’ cried the other. “I’ve just bought 
that goat and was coaxing him home.” 


..--A man was carrying a coon he had caught 
when he met three little boys in the road. All 
of them said, excitedly : ‘“‘ Mister, give me that 
coon, give me that coon, give me that coon, 
Mister?’ ‘“* Well, boys, 1’ll tell you what I will 
do. If you will tell me the party you belong 
to and why, I'll give it to the boy who gives 
the best reason for his faith.” ‘“ I’ma Repub- 
lican, because that party saved the Union,’’ 
saidone. ‘I’m a Greenbacker, because that 
party is in favor of plenty of money.” When 
the time of the third boy came, he said: “I’m 
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BAPTIST. 

BURROWS, Lanstno, D. D., Lexington, Ky. _ 
declines call to Augusta, "Ga! 

COLMAN, Cuar.es, Peekskill, 
to East Bridgeport, Conn. 

DIVALL, G. W., removes from Cherry Creek 
to York, N. Y. 

GOODALL, J. 8., removes from West Ran- 
dolph, Vt., to Cambridge, N. Y. 

HALL, W.D., removes from Cambridge, N 
Y., to Edgar. Neb. 

HAYWARD 8. B., ord. in Camden, Del. 

HENDRICKSON, G. F., recognized as pastor 
at South Dover, N. Y. 
LEIPSNER, B. F., Red Bank, N.J., accepts 
eall to Olivet ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 
LOVE!IT, E. H., Hamilton, accepts call to 
Walton, N. Y. 

McGONEGAL, Roxpert, becomes pastor in 
Norwalk, Conn. 

MERRELL, D. J., closes bis labors in Massena, 
N. Y., this mouth. 


THOMAS, W. N., Walton, N. Y., called to 
Colchester, Conn. 


N. J., called 


CONGREGATIONAL. . 

ALLEN, Atsert W., Deansyille, N.Y.. accepts 
call to Presbyterian ch. at Pleasantville, 
Penn. 

BARTLETT, J. A., Whitehall, Mich., accepts 
call to Presb. ch. ip Paulding, oO. 

BECK WITH, C. A., inst. in South ch., West 
Roxbury, Mass. 

COUNTRYMAN, Frank, Georgetown, accepts 
a call to North Branford, Conn. 

CUMMINGS, J. M., Spencer, accepts call to 
Anita, Ia. 

EMERICH, F. E., 
Chicago, Il. 

FLETCHER, R. W., Shelby, Mich., resigns. 

FURBER, Dantet L., Newton Center, Mass., 
resigns. 

HARDY, Grorez, Madison, called to Mill 
ville, N. Y. 

HARRIS, J. L., First ch., Derry, N. H., re- 
signe. 

JONES, Isaac V., Mattawan, Micb., called tc 
Eddyville, Ta. 

KELLOGG, H. Martm, called to First ch., 
Greenwich, Coun, 

KINGSBURY, Jostan W., Rye. accepts call 
to West Charleston and Derby Cvnter, Vt. 

— J. H., accepts call to Fisherville, 


inst. in Tabernacle cb., 


MANNING, Jacos M., D. D., died in Portland, 
Me., November 29th, aged 58. 

MARSH, A. F., Leadville, Col., accepts call] to 
Neligh, Neb. 

MERRIMAN, Danra1, Central ch., Worcester, 
Mass., resigns. 

MILLS, Frank E., inst. in Reading, Mass. 

MORRIS, M. B., Coal Creek, Col., called to 
Crary’s Mills, ™ 

OTIS, J. T., accepts call to Lake Preston, 
Da: , in place of 8. Norton, who goes to 
Pierce. 

ROBERTS, W. G., Yale Seminary, Conn., 
called to Spring Valley, Minn. 

ROBINSON, fi. P., Grand Ledge, Mich., re- 
signs. 

ROSE, Epwin, Vernon, Micb., resigns, 

ROWLAND, Jouy, ord. in Grand Rapids, Wis. 

—~: J. P., accepts call to Creighton, 


an... B. F., Manchester, Ia., accepts 
call to Spencerport, | > 
ee ~~~ R. B., inst. in North Greenwicb, 
opn 
WOODBRIDGE, Ricuarp G., inst. in Osage, 
Iowa. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALDEN, G. R., inst. in Carbondale, Penn. 


BACKUS pageanen, W., called to New Scot- 
land, WY 


BROWN, W. B., accepts call to Villisca, Ia. 


CON WAY, James, Odessa, Del., accepts call to 
Port Deposit, Md. 


COWDEN, J. G., Washington, Penn., calledto 
Denver, Col. 

ELY, Grorcs W., Wyoming, accepts call to 
Columbia, Penn. 

GRAHAM, E., Placerville, Cal., resigns. 

HUTCHINSON, W. A., called to Franklin, O. 

McCAMPBELL, Grorex M., inst. at Staple- 
ton, N. Y. 

MITCHELL, Joun, supplies Chili, N. Y. 


PIERPONT, James, cancels his engagement 
at Clarkson, N. Y. 


RALSTON, W. W., Bridgewater, accepts call 
to Hayesville, enn. 


RUSSELL, J. L., Philadelphia, called to Al- 
toona, Penn. 


VANVRANKEN, H. 8. (Ref. Dutch Ch.), ac- 
cepts call to Peotone, an. 


WALTER, J. H., inst. at Pleasant Ridge, O. 
WOOD, W. F., inst. in Oil City, Penn. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BARBOUR, CHar_es Dovexas, accepts call to 
Plymouth, Mass. 

BEERS, J., Grace'ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 

GARDAM, Wriu1aM, Plymouth, Wis., accepts 
call to Basswood Grove, Minn. 

GRAY, Avsert, Garrisons, N. Y., resigns. 

GREGOR, Joun, Laporte, Penn., called to 
Wilkinsonville, Mass. 


HOTCHEISS, 8. F., called to Brandywine 
Hundred, Del. 


“ Cuar.es C., missionary bishop of 





a Democrat, 'case I want the coon.” 


‘almas, Africa, returns to this coun- 
oe on account of broken health. 
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School and Gollege. 


From « circular printed in the Cologne 
Gazette it appears that the Prussian minister of 
education has determined to give to physical 
exercise a place which it has not heretofore 
bad in the life of the German schoolboy. 
Long ago alarm was created by publications 
which showed the wide prevalence of myopia 
among the German children and that the 
disease was traceable to the great strain 
to which their eyes were subjected through 
their long hours of study. Still later it was 
sbown that the boys in the higher schools, 
though they were excellent scholars, were list- 
less, inactive, and unenterprising—the very 
reverse of the b»ys in the great English public 
schools. The government took alarm, for evi- 
dently Germany needs soldiers, as well as schol- 
ars, and puny lads are not the material from 
which soldiers are made. The innovation now 
to be made is in the line of out-door exercise, 
which shall include such games as cricket and 
football, in which skill and agility are neces- 
sary and in pleying which the boys will be 
roused to an enthusiasm which the Prussian 
minister deems quite as necessary for them as 
deep learning. 

..-Ex-President Hayes, in his late address 
on Education, at Cleveland, Ohio, dwelt with 
especial force upon the necessity for national 
assistance to the cause of education in the 
Southern States. He regards the colored peo- 
ple as particularly deserving of government 
appropriations, though allowing that the white 
people of the South also need funds for a more 
general education. Asremarked by Mr. Hayes, 
the need of the Indians has been happily met 
by the recent appropriationsfor their education, 
amounting to nearly half a million dollars, 
The same should now be done for the colored 
people. In the course of the address, Mr. Hayes 
referred to the ordinance of 1787, passed by our 
forefathers for the government of the North- 
west Territory, selecting the following article 
as one the Government ought still to stand by: 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
calion shall forever be encouraged.” 


....Roanoke College, of Virginia, occupies a 
prominent position among the Southern col- 
leges that are struggling for existence and at 
the same time carrying on a work of wide- 
spread influence. It is now in its thirtieth 
year of usefulness and bas never received 
assistance from endowment fund, invested 
property, or state appropriation. The students 
of the College at the present time come 
from fifteen states and territories, while the 
graduates are laboring in taventy-one states 
and two foreign countries. The faculty have 
been devoted to the building up of the institu- 
tion while receiving the most meager salaries. 
To meet the urgent wants of the College and 
jnerease the corps of instructors, an appeal is 
now made for an endowment fund of at least 
$100,000. Annual gifts are also solicited. 


....An association has been formed in Phila- 
delphia, with the Bible House for its head- 
quarters, for the purpose of furnishing the 
blind with home teaching and the use of a Free 
Circulating Library in raised type. The system 
adopted was invented by Dr. Moon, of England, 
and is the only one by which the adult blind 
can be taught, or those whose sense of touch 
has been blunted by laboring with their fingers. 
The library consists of the Bible in 65 parts 
and over 250 volumes of history, travels, 
biography, poetry, ete. The work of the asso- 
ciation is heartily approved of by the United 
States Commissioner of Education and it is to 
be hoped that practical assistance from other 
quarters will be forthcoming. 


.-.-The project to transform all the public 
schools of Russia into parochial schools seems 
to meet with some dissatisfaction. The experi- 
ence with parochial schools of the Kieff Diocese 
(perhaps the most influential of all Russian 
dioceses) is certainly unfavorable to the pro- 
jected change. In this diocese the number of 
schools has decreased from 1,162 in 1872 to 
500 at the present time, while of this 500 fully 
300 exist only on paper. The diocesan news- 
papers predict the same falling off throughout 
the country, if the proposed transformation be 
carried out, , 


-+»-The alumni of Trinity College, in a recent 
meeting at New York, voted that a man be sent 
through the country soliciting contributions 
for a president’s salary fund and that the 
salary of the president be fixed at $10,000 a 
year. 

..-.The decision of the Swiss Federal Assem- 
bly, requiring cantons to provide compulsory 
and adequate primary education, the schools to 
be under state control, has lately been an- 
nulled. 


-...The four professors recently elected to 
nll vacancies in the Andover Theological Sem- 
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inary, bave been confirmed by the board of 
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GOUNOD’S “ THE REDEMPTION” BY 
THE CHORUS SOCIETY 


Unper the conducting of Mr. Theodore 

Thomas, the New York Chorus Society’s first 

concert of the season took place on the even- 

ing of the 6th. The announcement of the first 

production in this country, after months of 

careful attention, of “The Redemption” was 

sufficient to fill Steinway Hali with an over- 

flowing audience, whose faces and deportment 

uninterruptedly showed with what curiosity 

the occasion bad been awaited and how ab- 

sorbing was their interest in the remarkable 

undertaking o: the night. The eight soloists, 

who bad been selected with great judgment, 

included Mrs. E. Aline Osgood, Mrs. A. Hart- 

degen, Miss Emily Winant, Mrs. Christian 

Fritsch, Mr. George Simpson, Mr. Franz Rem- 

mertz, Mr. JobnF. Winch, and Mr. Oscar Steins. 

Upon the Philbarmonic Soclety’s orchestra 

devolved the care of that elaborate accom- 
paniment which is so distinguished a feature 

of Gounod’s work, and they assisted witb all 

the technica] and interpretive perfectness 
which bas grown to be a matter of course with 
thisunsurpassed band 

Something of av analytical sketch of ‘‘ The 
Redemption”’ has already appeered in this col- 
umn, soon after the Birmingbam Festival gave 
the work to the world. Two additional per- 
formances of the oratorio have been announced 
for this week, immediately upon which the 
reader may expect along and detailed com- 
mentary upon its successive features, already 
prepared. But ‘The Redemption,” even on a 
single hearing, is so intelligible and its defects 
and merits are so unmistakable thut one has 
smali hesitation in giving a general opinion 
upon it. 

Simply as a work it is great—Gounod’s 
greatest; full of profound feeling, under- 
taken manifestly with deep reverence, and 
executed with dignity and power. Impress 
itself upon the heart more powerfully with 
many a bearing we believe it unquestionably 
must. It is replete with exquisite music, 
whether that music be pervaded with the senti- 
ment the composer desired to breathe in it 
ornot. But ‘‘ The Redemption” is an oratorio 
chiefly io name’ How Gounod could have so 
studied the models which are as familiar to 
bim as his own scores, Mendelssobn, Spolr, 
Haydn, and Hindel, and so failed to cateh 
their spirit, is a mystery. His oratorio is what 
Von Bulow styled Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem— 
‘‘an opera in ecclesiastical costume.”’ It is 
theatric in nearly all of its features and effect. 
It does not exhibit, in comparison witb its 
dimensions, half of the devotional character 
of the composer’s remarkable masses and 
other compositions, so uniquely full of devo- 
tional sentiment, so illustrative of the keenest 
appreciation of the manner in which religious 
truth may he expressed in art. 

Asa whole, the composer’s musical inspira- 
tion has, while sufficient to place his work 
upon a bight above which not the high but only 
the highest are enthroned, not sustained him 
in expressing his feeling, or, rather, in im- 
pressing it upon us, Handel does so com- 
pletely; but not Gounod. Much of the music 
in “‘The Redemption” is absolutely secular, 
possessed of no more intrinsic sacredness of 
quality than Rubinstein’s *‘ Tower of Babel.” 
Of course, the solemn recitatives—to a pecu- 
liarity of which we shall expressly allude in 
another article—are very marked exceptions; 
but their musical value is of the least, 

Gounod’s lovely melodies are here more 
French than bas been asual with bim of late 
years, ful] of kinship with the graceful 
sentimentalities and vivacities of Auber, 
Meyerbeer, and  Boieldieu. Nothing so 
quickly betrays itself in music as a French 
mannerism, and ‘ The Redemption ” abounds 
inthem. And, entirely apart from the ques- 
tion of how far Gounod’s music in this extraor- 
dinary and beautiful work conveys religious 
sentiment, it often falls painfully short as 
music, pure and simple. There are common- 
placenesses (never trivialities) here and there, 
a climax meretriciously brought about, ideas 
familiar in otber composers’ pages, and, while 
the orchestra js handled with the master hand 
which scored “ Faust,” the chorus parts are 
written in a way that may be regarded as 
eccentric or else hasty. There is a strongsug- 
gestion of a desire to cover all weakvesses and 
shortcomings by the renown of the composer 
and the motto on the score of ‘‘ The Redemp- 
tion,” “Opus vite mee.”” But, if the oratorio 
is of unequal though distinguished merit, it 
deserves its rapidly-won renown. It would 
were Charles Gounod not its author. Noone 
eau hear it without experiencing emotions 
which only a few chefs d’auvre, historie in 
the annals of music, can excite, and the faults 
to which the critic must not be blind though 
they are side by side with excellencies caleu- 
lated to dazzle and bewry his judgweut, are 
assuredly not thase which will check the 





warmth of ite reception by -any intelligent 
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musieal public, or the great world of music- 
loving hearts. They are, rather, faults sanc- 
tioned by the age of ths art in whieb we live. 
As above stated, we shall review at length 
the Prologue and par!s One, Two, and Three 
of this remarkable work in the earliest issue 
possible. By that time thousands more of our 
readers, in New York or coming as pilgrims 
from outside cities, will have listened to and 
discussed it, Inthe feeling that its appear- 
ance is the most important event in the whole 
field of oratorio or sacred music since the 
production of Mendelssohn’s “ Elijab,” we 
unqualitiedly coneur. While it cannot be, 
ought not to be expected to shine its brightest 
beside its unapproachable superior, ‘* The 
Messiah’’—that Sirius in the firmament of re- 
ligious music—with no other work can it so 
properly be named. ‘‘The Mersiah,” apart 
from being a monumental outcome of musical 
genius, was a work from the heart and is one 
tothe heart. ‘*The Redemption” is an effort 
of the intelléct appealing to the intellect. 

As regards this initial performance of 
Gounod’s oratorio under Mr. Thomas, we re- 
eord it as one of the most admirable concerts 
it bas lately been New York’s privilege to en- 
joy. There was literally no slip or sign of slip 
in whatever the choir were concerned. In 
numerical balance this was just; in attack con- 
fident, instant, and unanimous. By faithfully 
watching Mr. Thomas (in which respect there 
has been marked amendment ov last year), 
diminuendo and crescendo, piano and forte are 
beautifully observed. An especially unique 
point inthe appearances of this chorus has 
been, almost froin the first, their pure and dis- 
tinct enunciation. Of the several soloists 
named it can be heartily said that, with the 
exception of Mr. Steins, whose throat was in 
no condition to admit of his singing, each was 
gratifyingly successful, each added a new 
honor to professions] reputations long and 
gladly recognized by the press and the public. 
Mrs. Hartdegen is a very welcome newcomer, 
or, rather, returner to our local stage. She has 
a pure, high, and artistically cultivated voice, 
somewhat cold in quality, but well suited to 
sacred music. Mr. Remmertz sang tbe music 
allotted to Jesus with a smoothness and sym- 
pathy usually apart from his performances. 
Mr. Winch is clearly’ one of the best bassos 
we can listen to in oratorio music, and the 
same opinion may be expressed again of Mr. 
Simpson, whose capabilities have been 
frequently enough demonstrated in this city 
and in Boston to save our eulogizing them 
bere. Mrs. Osgood was particularly successful 
witb the short solo passage in Part II, ‘‘ From 
Thy Love asa Father,’’ and, later, in the An- 
dante ‘‘ Over the Barren Wastes.” As for Miss 
Winant, what the performance would have been 
without this admired artist’s noble voice and 
charming presence we are not disposed to con- 
sider, She had not a great deal to do upon 
Wednesday evening, but such a singer can 
make very much less a grave delight to haunt 
the hearer’s mind for many days. Singing like 
hers in the solo ‘‘ While my Watch” was quite 
beautiful enough toenchant a much less ap- 
preciative audience. Even more particularly 
during the exquisite quartet ‘“*How Shall We 
by Ourselves?’ as well as by her delivery of 
the short pbrase (which is transmitted from 
voice to voice with such exquisite effect), ‘* By 
Faith Salvation Comes,’’ did she prove her 
right to be considered the contralto without 
superior upen our American stage. 





‘‘ TOLANTBE, or the Peer and the Peri,” 
the new effort, partly opera partly extray- 
aganza, of the Messrs. Gilbert & Sullivan, will 
not rise op the high tide of popular esteem. 
Musically itis a complete failure, containing 
next to no melody, and in scoring it is woefully 
thin and feeble. The plot is fanciful, puerile, 
without grace. The text contains very 
little fun orGilbertian wit,but store of allusions 
to English politics, to which an American 
audience paturally are stoically indifferent. 
The opera is nicely sung at the Standard, by 
Miss Roche, Mr. Cadwallader, Mr. Ryley, and 
a dozen Other favorites, who all act it delight 
fully. The two sets of scenery called into 
requisition are exquisite ; though the painstak- 
ing realism of the Jamp-posts, iron palings, and 
flegging before the illuminated Parliament 
Houses, in the last act, would cause Mr. Vincent 
Crummiles to weep for appreciative joy. 

....-The climate and the weather are still 
heartlessly disorganizing Colonel Mapleson’s 
artists and plavs. On Wednesday *‘ Don 
Giovanni’’ could -not be performed, through 
the indisposition of Signor Ravelli. *‘La 
Traviata’? was substituted, Mme. Patti ap- 
pearing as Violeta. On Friday, for whicha 
revival of Rossini’s “‘Semiramide” was an- 
nounced, with the new contralto, Mme. Scalchi, 


as Arsace, and Mme. Patti in the title role, the 
former artist wasiil, andso “ [I] Barbiere”’ was 
substituted, a good deal to the discontent of 
the box-holders, The rformance was 
smooth and Mme. Patti’s Hoxin« as coqnettish 
and attraciive au impersonation asever. Sig- 
nori Corsini and Monti and Mile. Valerga 
likewise received due applause for artistically 


of the former is a highly clever 





sustaining their accustomed rélea. The Doe- 
tor 
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The prompt mention in our list of “Books af the Week" 
will be eonsidered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


HELEN OF TROY. 


BY R. H. “STODDARD 


Ir the poets of the last half of the pres- 
ent century are superior in some respects 
to the great masters of English song who 
shed the glory of thei. genius over the first 
quarter of the century, a proposition which 
I do not believe, though it is fashionable to 
maintain it in certain critical schools, they 
are certainly inferior to them in the art of 
story-telling in verse. The great difference 
or one of the great differences between 
the poetry that is written now and the 
poetry that was written then, the poetry 
that is written say by Browning and 
Tennyson and Swinburne and Morris and 
the poetry that was written by Scott and 
Byron and Wordsworth and Coleridge, is 
that the latter is more natural than the 
former, which gradually became an art 
and has of late years degenerated into a 
mere artifice. There is a strong basis of 
common sense in all that Scott and Byron 
wrote, and their narrative poems especially 
are distinguished by the interest which has 
always attach 3d and must attach to truth- 
ful delineation of character and passion. 
If Marmion and the Lady of the Lake, 
Parisina and the Prisoner of Chillon do 
not fulfill the condition which Matthew 
Arnold insists is indespensable to poetry, 
that it should be a criticism of life, then 
no English poetry fulfills it. The manliness 
of these great poets, for they are great 
poets, was as conspicuous as their genius. 
They wrote in a style that everybody could 
understand, and about persons and feelings 
that everybody could sympathize with, 
I cannot say this of the poets of to- 
day, each of whom has a manner, in- 
stead of style, a maoner which he hus 
invented for himself or has conveyed 
from others and cemented in his own 
pretty Mosaic work, and I cannot say it of 
the persons and the feelings he assumes 
to write about. It has never been my 
good fortune to meet with avy of Brown- 
ing’s dramatis persona, and, if it bad,I 
should not have understood them until 
their utterances had been translated into 
English; for, not being a member of any 
Browning society, I have not yet mas- 
tered Browningese. I used to admire the 
exquisite manner of Tevnyson; but I con- 
fess it palls upon me now, particularly if I 
have been reading Byron, who ts what 
Tennyson never is, a very careless writer, 
but whois also what Tennyson never is, 
a very natural writer; so much so (the 
thought is Matthew Arnold’s) that it 
seems at times as if Nature took the 
pen from his hand and wrote in 
his place. There was a time when I 
read Swinburne for the splendor of 
his workmanship; but that time came to 
an end when, after two very serious and 
persistent attempts, I finally got through 
Tristram of Lyonesse, which ought to be a 
poem of surpassing interest, the passion 
involved in it isso human and so tragic, 
but which (me judice) is as bewildering and 
obscure as it is long-drawn and tedious. 
The art of story-telling in verse appears to 
be lost, partly because every poet who 
essays it now thinks more of himself than 
of his story, and partly because he fails to 
grasp it on its purely human side, directly, 
which in this case would be to grasp it pro- 
foundly and intelligibly; but this bappens 
pot to be considered poetical. 

These reflections have grown, or, rather, 
the train of thought which led to them has 
grown, out of arecent critical reading of 
Mr. Lang’s Helen of Troy, to which, how- 
ever, they do not all apply, for, whatever 
may be the faults of this poem, it is notice- 
able among recent English verse for lucidity 
and sweetness of diction. I wish [ could 
add originality likewise; but, unfortunate. 
ly, I cannot, for no one who is at all 
familiar with the poetry of the period can 
fail to see in it the influence and man- 
ver of the author of the ‘‘Earthly Par- 
adise.” Helen of Troy is the work of a 
poet, as well as a scholar, a poet who has 
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every equipment required for success at 
the present moment—ea cultivated feeling 
for poetry as an art, a fair sense of propor- 
tion and the balance of parts, purity of 
taste and an aversion from overcoloring, 
and a chivalrous devotion to the ideal which 
he thinks he finds iv bis heroine. These are 
all charming qualities for a poet to pos- 
sess, but they are nof sufficient to produce 
great work, though great work has been pro- 
duced with them, as well as without them, 
and they are buta poor substitute for the 
instinct which seizes at once upon what 
is dramatic in human actions and of per- 
manent interest and value to the race. 
Helen of Troy ia vot one of those poems 
which appear to have been written from 
avirresistible impulse; but is one of that 
very numerous class of modern produc- 
tions which are written from sheer deter- 
mination, as if the poet said: ‘‘Goto. I 
will write a poem.” There is not a line in 
it which is not carefully studied aod 
finished, No rush of thought, no burry of 
versification; nothing like the movement 
of ‘‘Marmion” and ‘‘Mazeppa.” Everything 
is well considered beforehand, orderly in 
its progress—calm, equable, charming. 
The form of the stanza in which it is writ- 
ten does not admit of the rapidity which 
inheres in the octosyllabic measure, and 
which can be imparted to the heroic 
couplet in the bands of a master like Byron 
or Marlowe. I said that Mr.-Lang bada 
fair sense of proportion; but, on reflection, 
I wish to moderate that praise, small as it 
is, for, while I do not wish his poem much 
longer than it is (it can be read ata single 
sitting), the portion which is devoted to 
the Trojan life of Helen, strikes me as 
occupying too little space and altogether 
too little of the reuder’s attention. It is 
divided into six books, the first of which 
describes the coming of Paris tothe house 
of Menelaus and the tale that he told con- 
cerning his past life. In the second book, 
we have the coming of Aphrodite to Helen 
at night, and ber command that she should 
depart in company witb Paris and with 
entire forgetfulness of his past life. In 
the third we have the flight of the lovers, 
what things befell them in their voyag- 
ing, and how they came to Troy. In the 
fourth we bave the indignity that was 
heaped upon Helen by the Trojan women; 
the sending by Guone of ber son Corythus 
to his father, Paris, who slew him uuwit- 
tingly, the curse of Cnone, and the com- 
ing of the Argive host against Troy. In 
the fifth we have the wars round Troy— 
the substance of the ‘‘Iliad’’; in other 
words, the death of Sarpedon, Patroclus, 
Hector, Memnon, Achilles, the wounding 
and death of Paris, and the good end that 
(none made on his pyre. In the sixth 
we have the sack of Troy, how Helen was 
not stoned by the Argives, though Menelaus 
wished it, and how the reconciled pair went 
home to Lacedemon, and were finally 
translated to Elysium. This brief refer- 
ence to the chief incidents of the poem will 
suggest, I think, the sense of disproportion 
which exists between ils parts, and wherein 
Mr. Lang falls short of the imperative de- 
mands of his story. 

But all this while I have kept the readers 
of this paper from the poetry of Mr. Lang, 
which, 1 am sure, they wish to read, and 
which I bope they will read as many times 
asl have. So I will give a few stanzas of it, 
which shall be the best that 1 can find. 
Here is a picture of Helen and Parisin the 
garden of Menelaus, after the spell of for- 
getfulness had worked upon her: 

“Then either looked on other with amaze 

As each had seen a God ; for no long while 

They marvel'd, but, as in the first of days 
The first of men and maids did meet and smile, 
And Aphrodite did tbeir hearts beguile 

So hands met hands, lips lips, with no word said ° 
Were they enchanted "neath that leafy aisle, 

And silently were woo'’d, betroth’d, and wed.” 

The description of what the fugitives 
saw on their flight on the swift ship of 
Paris is so picturesque and beautiful that 
I must quote two stanzas from it: 

*'Then‘all day long a rolling cloud of smoke 

Would hang on the sea-limits, faint and far, 

But through the night the beacon-flame upbroke 
From some rich inland town begirt with war : 
And all these things could neither make nor mar 

The joy of lovers wandering, but they 


Sped happily, and heediless of the star 
That hung o’er their glad haven, far away. 


The fisher sentinel upon the hight 
Watch’d them with vacant eyes, and little knew 
They bore the fate of Troy. To him the light 
Plashed waters, witb the silver shining through 





When tunny shoals came cruising in the blue, 
Was more than Love that doth the world unmake; 
And listless gazed he as the gulls that few 
And shrieked and chatter’d in the vessel's wake.” 
The close of the fifth book in which we 
see the last of the dead Paris and the liv- 
ing Cnone is very simple and pathetic: 
“Not now in wrath CEnone came; but fair 
Like a young bride when nigh her bliss she knows, 
And in the soft night of her fallen hair 
Shone flowers like stars, more white than Ida’s 


snows, 
And searce men dared to look at her, of those 
The pyre that guarded. Suddenly she came, 
And sprang upon the pyre, and shrill arose 
The song of death, like incense through the flame. 


“ and still the song, and still the flame went up, 
But when the flame waxed fierce, the singing died; 
And soon with red wine from a golden cup 
Priests drenched the pyre; but no man might dt- 
The } the Bridegroom from the Bride. 
Nay, they were wedded, and at rest again, 
As in those old days on the mountain-side, 
Before the promise of their youth.was vain.” 
The tone of the poem is beautiful, as 
these brief extracts show; but it does not 
represent, at least, to me, anything thatis 
classic, or, more strictly speaking, I do not 
feel it to be at all Greek; but, on the con- 
trary, very medieval and romantic. No- 
where does it impress me as! am impressed 
by the ‘‘Hellenics” of Landor; by the 
‘*Hymn to Pan,” on ‘‘ Endymion” ; by Ten- 
nyson’s ‘‘(Enone and Tithonus”; or by 
Swinburne’s ‘Atalanta, in Calydon.” 
That Mr. Lang is an admirable Grecian he 
hasshown in his prose translation of the 
‘*Odyssey,”’ aud in the little details which 
are scattered through this poem; but all the 
same he has not produced a Greek poem 
in Helen of Troy. Phrases here and there, 
indeed, remind me of the metrical roman- 
ces of chivalry and old bualladry; such, 
for example, as the word ‘‘ bower,” applied 
several times to the chamber of Helen; the 
word ‘‘ wonn,” applied to the abiding of a 
she bear; the word *‘ joust,” applied to the 
sport of the men of Troy; and the words 
‘‘whenas,” ‘‘agone,” and the like. The 
workmanship of Mr. Lang, while it belongs 
to the modern school, is very beautiful; so 
beautiful, in a set way, that it has pre- 
vented him in many places from getting 
atthe heart of his characters, as he might 
have done, perhaps, if be had given him- 
self the freedom of a more unstudied meas 
ure, a measure that he could have changed 
when his movement demanded change, 
and that he could have written without 
so much forethought, and without the pad- 
ding of which bis stavzas are sometimes 
made up. Thus much for the technique 
of Helen of Troy. : 
But I have a graver fault than any that 
I have yet mentioned to find with it; or, 
ratber, two faults of the greatest gravity. 
One is the introduction of what may be 
called the supernatural element, the bale- 
ful spell, that is, which was cast over the 
wife of Menelaus by the Goddess of Love; 
the other is the favorable view (the phrase 
is weak, but it must stand) witb which the 
character of Helen is regarded, and which 
makes her more sinned against than sin- 
ping. IL wish that Mr. Lang could have 
forgotten the mythological element in her 
story; forgotten entirely, I say, the God- 
dcess Apbrodite and her spells, and only 
remembered the woman Helen and her 
spells and what they cost ber friends and 
foes, 
“Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy.” 


That Mr. Lang is doubtful about the gen- 
eral acceptance of bis ‘ideal of Helen is 
somewhat evident, I think, from the long 
note with which he concludes the English 
edition of bis poem (it is vot reprinted in 
the American edition) and in which he de- 
fends it by quoting sundry ancient writers, 
who more or less sustuin it. If be had had 
the courage to make Helen a woman who 
sinned and made others sin, not be- 
cause her will aod ber knowledge and 
her memory were overpowered by a 
malignant deity, but because, being a 
temptation to others, she was willing 
to be tempted by others, and, making 
others fall, was willing to fall herself—if 
he had done this, supposing that he could 
have done it, he would not have written 
the graceful and lovely, but superficial 
poem which I am considering; but he 
might have written a story of human 
passion, the actors in which would have 
been able to justify themselves without his 


help, as Cressida and Cleopatra justify 


themselves without the help of Shakes 
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peare, and the moral of which. if we must 
have a moral in a poem, would have been 
found io the suffering which followed their 
sin. He has shrunk from the human, the 
tragic side of his theme, and has lost an 
opportunity which Byron and Shakespeare 
and Marlowe would have embraced, and 
which would have resulted, as it may yet, 
in an immortal poem. But he has been 
puvished asa poet, I will not say for his 
intellectual cowardice (for I have no right 
to assume that), for he has not written a 
stanza, other than that of description, 
which will live in the memory after his 
book is closed; nota single line that touches 
the heart or sends a thrill along the nerves; 
notathought that breathes, not a word 
tbat burns, nothing that recalls the Helen 
of antiquity, the shadow of whose glorious 
presence, 
“The face that launched a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless tower of [ium,” 

rising before the enamored vision of Mar. 
lowe’s Faustus, will live forever in the 
deathless couplet with which he greeted 
her: 


“Oh! thou art fairer than the evening alr, 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars!” 





THe merits snd defects that attend the 
making selections of poetry on a large svale, for 
what is called the general reader, appearin The 
Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song, which Miss 
Charlotte Fiske Bates edits and which Messrs. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish, os they ap- 
pearin the similar collections of Bryant and 
Dana. The great fault of all recent editions 
of these libraries in little, is that they try to 
represent too many writers in too small a 
space, and that, in so doing, they necessarily 
misrepresent a large number of them and gen- 
erally those for whom their readers care most. 
Another great fault is the huuting about for 
poems or fragments of poems which have 
never been quoted in any collection, asif the 
mere fact that they had not been quoted by 
others was a reason why they should be quoted 
now. Novelty is a good quality, no doubt; 
but it is bardly worth what it costs in books of 
this sort. A third fault isthe crowding in of 
unknown or little known poets and of those 
whoare not poets at all even on the loosest 
classification. That this last fanlt must have 
been committed by Miss Bates will be evident 
to any reader of undoubted sanity when we 
state that her volume contains the names of 
over four hundred different poets. Miss Bates 
has been altogether too tolerant. More than 
this, she has not properly measured the intel- 
lectual stature of her authors nor properly 
estimated their place in the world’s esteem or 
want of esteem. If she had, we should not 
find fourteen of Aldrich’s pieces to one of 
Shirley’s, or twelve of Dr. Holland’s pieces 
to two of Lovelace’s, and so on. She should 
have reversed her enumeration, for any of ber 
readers who might wish to can, surely, find the 
writings of Dr. Holland and Aldrich, while 
only a very few of them can find the writings 
of Shirley and Lovelace, which exist only in 
the old editions or in the very scarce modern 
reprints. Batitg the faults which we have 
mentioned, Miss Bates is well edited. That 
her labor has been great and that some of it 
bas resulted favorably is certain. We should 
have preferred a bigher standard than she 
seems to have used in passing judgment upon 
her poets and poetasters and that it should 
not have been of so positively a moral 
character. Didacticism is not poetry, though 
poetry may occasionally be tinged with didac. 
ticism. The plan which she has adopted is 
not the common one of cbronological arrange- 
mect; but, as that and, indeed, every other ar- 
rangement that we have seen is open to objec. 
tion of some sort, we have no doubt but that 
her plan is as good as any that could have been 
used, at least, by the general reader, whose 
needs were to be covsidered, and not the needs 
ofthat rather troublesome person, the poetical 
specialist. Miss Bates’s arrangement is an al- 
phabetical one. She begins with Henry Abbey 
and ends with Henry Young, both of whom 
are American poets whose spurs, so to speaks 
are yettobe won. Having the whole range of 
British and American poetry to select from, 
she gives us—sbe could not belp giving us— 
score upon score of beautiful poems. We 
find a great many of our old favorites here, 
and we find, also, some pieces which will cer- 
tainly become favorites with others, if, fn- 
deed, as we suspect, they have not long been 
such, She bas neglected no volume of recent 
verse which is known to us and she bas been 
a diligent explorer of our periodical literature. 
She has especially sought to fllustrate the 
genius and the talents of her own sex and has 
quoted, we think, more “ poems by ladies,” 
as they were called in the last century, than 
any former editor. She has, in short, done 
her best to make an anthology of poetry for 
popular reading and her publishers have 
seconded ber efforts. They have’ produced ‘ 












pages, in borders which have 2 tinge of red, 
and have added thereto sixteen full-page illus- 
trations, by such draughtemen as Woodward, 
Schnell, Garrett, Fredericks, Dielman, Wand, 
Fenn, Church, Swain Gifford, and Smilie, be- 
sides a steel engraving of Mr. Longfellow, 
which, of course, bad to adorn a 

Book of Poetry and Song. There are indexes 
of authors, titles, and first lines. 


.... Under the title of Spare Hours, by John 
Brown, M. D., LL. D., Third Series, the 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. republish, 
with some additions to complete the collection, 
the last edition of the more purely profes- 
sional papers of the brilliant author of “* Hore 
Subseciva” and of ‘‘Rab and bis Friends.” 
Spare Hours appeared first, we believe, in 
1866, and ought to be reprinted whenever it 
gets scarce to the end ofthe world. There is 
in {tthe strength of a grand, kindly, playful 
giant, combined with the gentleness of a 
child and a perfect bealth of body and mind. 
The author’s views of medicine end the train- 
ing for it and of the whole subject of educa- 
tion are of the kind which make short work 
with long-spun professional theories, vagaries, 
and speculations and put the whole matter in 
the light. He deals roughly and sharply with 
woman doctors, but, when exactly what he is 
aiming at is considered, not so sbarply as ap- 
pears at first sight. We cannot conceive how 
any one who has read one page should be pre- 
vented from reading the rest by anything 
short of death or apoplexy. 


....We have on our table a box of Prang’s 
Christmas and New Year cards, in great vari- 
ety. The two series of Prize Cards have been 
noticed at length in our Art column, in the 
issue of November 30th. Mr. Pranghas shown 
av admirable enterprise and liberality in the 
initiation of this double series of artist and 
popular prizes and merits the well-earned suc- 
cess which has placed bis cards at the head not 
only in this country, but among a growing cir- 
cle of European connoisseurs. The cencep- 
tion of Dora Wheeler in the card which had 
the good fortune to draw the first prize in both 
series is as remarkable as anything of the kind 
we have seen. The “Jumbo” card is an 
amusing inspiration. As for the others, we 
may say of them as Sir Nathaniel did of his 
friend’s description of the deer : ‘‘ The epithets 
are sweetly varied.’’ They cover the case and 
furnish every one with a vebicle for his Christ- 
mas or New Year greeting which is suited to 
his condition and to bis purse. 


..-.The Messrs Dodd, Mead & Co. republish, 
with twenty colored illustrations from Pinelli’s 
designs, the Rey. Alfred J. Church’s Stories 
from Virgil. My. Church is professor of Latin 
in University College, London, and has re- 
cently brought out in England a volume of 
stories from Livy, which are highly commended. 
He has also published a similar volume of 
stories of Greek life from Homer, which were 
marked with a sweet simplicity and the fresh 
and gentle beauty of the epic times. ‘The 
present collection, without being a prose 
translation, is an admirable reproduction of 
the Zneid in the form of a prose epic. The 
archaic style is fullowedin the narrative and 
the stories are planned and grouped so as to 
reproduce with great fidelity both the point 
and the spirit of the Virgilian epic from the 
wooden horse to the death of Turnus. Pinelli, 
from whom the designs are taken, was 4 
Roman artist, who died in 1835. 


.-+» The National Standard Dictionary, a 16mo 
of 575 pages, published by A. L. Burt, is 
another competitor for popular favor as a use- 
ful volume for ready reference. It is said to 
contain 40,000 words (a high estimate) and to 
be illustrated with 700 wood cuts. The ap- 
pendix is designed to make it a hand-book for 
ready reference, contains an epitome of facts 
and statistics likely to be useful when libraries 
are small or inaccessible, such as historical, 
geographical, biegraphical, and miscellaneous 
facts, with rules for punctuation, synonyms, 
an index of foreign words and phrases, etc. 


..-. The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. offer for 
the Holidays, a very attractive mulium in parvo 
large quarto volume, containing Tom Brown's 
School Days, Charles Waterton’s Wander- 
ings in South America, Old Christmas from 
Washington Irving’s Sketch Book, with 103 
illustrations by Randolph Caldecott, and Ir- 
ving’s Bracebridge Hall, with 120 illustrations 
by the same artist. Considering the high 
quality and amount of the matter put within 
the covers and the copious and highly-spirited 
illustrations, the volume is offered at a low 
price. 

...» Winning his Way, by Charles Carleton 
Coffin {Estes & Lauriat), isa patriotic story, 
toldin thestyle boyslove, and fllustrated with 
numerous wood cuts. In true New England 
style, the book begins with the ancestors and 
the Revolutionary War. Its -hero, we are 
happy to find, marches on, in the spirit of bis 
fathers, through the War of the Rebellion. His 





story will stir tbe hearts of boys end give 
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them, on the whole, innocent and wholesome 
entertainment. It is in small quarto size. 


...eThe Messrs. Porter & Coates publish an 
edition of the Deserted Village, by Oliver Gold- 
smith, illustrated by Hammatt Billings. The 
iustrations are numerous and, in connection 
with the fine paper and excellent press-work, 
make an attractive small quarto gift-book 
for the Holidays. 

A 


LITERARY NOTES FROM BOSTON. 


Mr. 8. E. Cassrxo, of this city, will publish 
in a few days the initial number of a new 
periodical, entitled ‘“‘Scientifie and Literary 
Gossip.” It will be a small octavo-sized 
monthly journal and will be be furnished to 
subscribers at a low price. 

Mr. Cassino’s elegant little brochure leaflets, 
entitled ** Flower de Luce,” is now entirely 
out of print. Seven thousand copies were 
prepared from paper made expressly for the 
work, and now the paper bas given out and no 
more can be made in time to fill further orders 
before Christmas. 

‘the same brilliant success appears to have 
followed the publication of other Boston 
Holiday books. Scott’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,”’ 
published by James R. Osgood & Co., has 
been in great demand, and the prospects are 
that many late buyers will find themselves 
unable to secure a copy. Lee & Shepard’s 
“Golden Floral’’ series of illustrated household 
poems is having an immense “ run,” and, not- 
withstanding that an edition of fifty thousand 
was prepared to meet the demands, the pub- 
lishers are already anxious in regard to their 
ability to fill many more orders. - The first 
edition of Darley’s *‘ Evangeline,’’ issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., was exhausted in 
three days, while a large edition of the beau- 
tifully illustrated ** Aldrich’s Poems” is fast 
becoming scarce. Many of D. Lothrop & 
Co’s. Holiday books are having a wonderfully 
sale. Margaret Sidney’s “ Ballad of the Lost 
Hare,” which, by the by, was written while 
the author was returning by rail from San 
Francisco to Boston, bas had already a sale of 
seven thousand copies, and a fresh edition is 
now prioting. Arthur Gilman’s “ Kingdom of 
Home,” one of the most desirable books of 
the season, has also proved to be one of the 
most popular. Miss Harris’s ‘‘ Wild Flowers 
and where they Grow,” and Dr. Hale’s 
‘* Family Flight’? books are also in great de- 
mand. No Boston publisher has this year put 
forth a larger number of volumes of Holiday 
character than D. Lothrop & Co. 

I have just been looking through the pages 
of the Holiday number of Wide Awake, and 
must, at least, confess that it fairly rivals 
the Holiday issue of any children’s magazine 
that was ever published. Its list of contrib- 
utors is very strong, its pictures numerous 
and attractive, and its new cover is superb. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have nearly ready 
for publication the ‘‘ Life of Ole Bull,” by his 
widow, Mrs, Sara C. Bull. It willbe a large 
octavo volame and will be embellished by a 
steel portrait and several] other illustrations. 
It promises to be a most readable book and 
ought to find generous welcome from the 
many people who, in former years, were 
thrilled by the maestro’s wonderft] music. 

Moses King, the Harvard publisher in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., makes only a few books; buat 
he generally strives to make the very best of 
their respective classes. He bas thus far 
made chiefly guide-books, and has within a 
few weeks brought out one on Worcester, 
called “‘The Worcester Vest-Pocket Guide,” 
of which the first edition was 16,000 copies; 
anedition de luxe of his ‘‘ Harvard and its 
Surroundings,” which is an enlargement and 
improvement on bis first attempt at book- 
making, which provided, we understand, the 
means for paying his first year’s expenses at 
Harvard College; anew edition of bis regular 
book on Harvard University; a pew and prac- 
tically the first and only guide to the city of 
Providence, R. L., of which he is making 
two editions, one of 20,000 copies for pocket 
use and one of 1,000 copies solely for sub- 
scribers. He is now making new editions of 
his “ Hand-Book of Boston Harbor” and 
“‘Guide-Book to Mount Auburn Cemetery.” 
He will publish in a few days the official and 
authentic report of the lectures on philosophy 
at the Concord School, prefaced with a history 
of the School and its announcements for the 
next year. It is probably well known, also, 
by this time that he is tobe the publisher of 
the new journal, Science, to the establisb- 
ment of which I understand that Prof. A. 
Graham Bell has subscribed heavily. 

Boston, Mass., December 9th, 1882. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


A Lmitzp edition of Audubon’s great work, 
“ The Birds of North America,” is now ready 
for delivery by its publishers, Studer & Co., of 
this city. The reappearance of this sumptuous 
ciassie of the ornithological library is no tftv- 
&i event, even in this busy time in the literary 
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year. The copies of the book are all superbly 
bound and illustrated with colored drawings 
by Theodore Jasper of over seven bundred 

birds. The text illustrated by such, charming 

plates, of course, leaves nothing to be asked. 

‘The volume is, of course, far more than a mere 

ornament to the library table. Anthony 

Trollope, so long a conspicuous and active fig-. 
ure in the literary profession, is dead. He was 

born on April 24th, 1815, and has written ever 

since 1847, incessantly, voluminously, and suc- 

cessfully. He will be truly missed from the 

corps. D. R. Niver, publisher, of Albany, 

N. ¥., has issued the fifth thousand of his 

‘“*Pastor’s Pocket Record,” by Dr. Sylvanus 

Stall, the author of “How to Pay Chureh 

Debts.” The holiday list of R. Worthing- 

ton for the present year is unsurpassed 

for richness and variety by any local house. 

Very certain will the purchaser be of suiting 
hi« most exacting fancy among these beautiful 
volumes for adults and juveniles. We men- 
tion, for the benefit of art students, the *‘ Mod- 
ern Etchings of Celebrated Paintings,” 

“ Studies in French Art,” and the elegant vol- 
ume devoted to ‘‘ American Sculptures.”” Mr. 
George Boker’s little book-of vers de socicté has 
been lately republished by this house, and for 
more solid poetical reading very handsome 
editions of the popular ‘‘Lotus Leaves,” 
“Laurel Leaves,” aud *‘ Papyrus Leaves”’ 
have been preparéd. The Colegrove Book 
Company, Chicago, have in press for immedi- 
ate publication ‘‘ The Unending Genesis,” by 
H. M. Simmons. It is an attempt to narrate 
the story of the Creation, in a reverent spirit, 
by the light of science. The library of Dr. 
E. B. O'Callaghan, of this city, lately deceased, 
was sold. last week. A good deal of atten- 
tion centered on the sale, for Dr. O’Callaghan’s 
collection was rich in Americana. Believing 
it will be of interest to those who are devoting 
themselves tothe same department, we sub- 
join sowe notes and prices. The library in. 
cluded 2,500 volumes. Captain John Smith’s 
“Generall Historie of Virginia, New England, 
and the Summer Isles, with Descriptions of 
those Countryes, Commodities, Customes, and 
Religion Yet Knowne’’ was sold for $62.50; 
“Le Grand Voyage du Pays des Hurons,” by 
Gabriel Sayard, brought $57.25; an account 
of the “‘ True Situation of the Most Sbhepard- 
less Congregations in Pennsylvania and Ad- 
jacent Provinces,’ by M. Schlatter, published 
at Amsterdam, in 1751, fetched $35; H. R. 
Schoolcraft’s *‘ History of Indian Tribes” was 
sold for $25; William Smith‘e ‘‘ History of the 
Province of New York,”’ edition of 1757, was 
knocked down for $38; while a similar history 
of ‘‘ Nova Caesarea,” or New Jersey, brought 
$85. Abistory of Canada from its first dis- 
covery sold for $%6. A series of pampblet 
sermons and reports of the ‘Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts’ for 181 years, beginning in 1701, wes 
knocked dowu for $131. A series of mission- 
ary reports, relating to America, China, and 
India, printed in Dutch, Augsburgh edition 
of 1726, brought $31.25. A ‘ History of the 
Preceedings of a General Court-martial, by 
Order of General Washington, for the Trial of 
Major-General Schuyler,” edition of 1778, sold 
for $21, and a like sum was paid for “‘ The 
True History of the Captivity and Restoration 
of Mrs. Mary Rowland,’’a minister’s wife in 
New England, who was held a prisoner by 
Indians for eleven weeks. Stephen Sewell’s 
“Letters of Veritas’’ brought $28. The 
aggregate of the esle was about $10,000. 
























BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently tntro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 440, Bvo, 12mo, eto., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS! BOOKS!! BOOKS!!! 


ANNUAL HOLIDAY SALE 
AT 779 | BROADWAY. 





Eleg: y bound books at pi at prices lower than ever 
and pints the means of everybody. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS, 


Plain and Fancy Stationery in endless varieties and 
quantities. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


a marked feature and at prices very much below the 
publisher's prices. 


's* Special attention ‘and extra discounts given to 
Sundayechool Committees and Clergymen. 


CALL AND CONVINCE YOURSELF. 


JAMES MILLER, 779 Broadway, 
Between 0th and 10th Streets. 








“ A PLEASANT SovuvENIR, A WELCOME GIFT-RooK.” 
NIAGARA AND OTHER FAMOUS CATA: 
RACTS OF THE WORLD. 

By G. W. Hottgy. With man) y tals é illustrations. 
Small quarte. yy ae ntly nd in extra 
cloth, full gilt, 

** What Starr pote did for the White Hills Mr. 

Holley has done for THE FALLS OF NIAG- 

ARA. Thework is handsomely printed on rich 

tinted and embellished with and 

cxrglly made engravings, The Falls and their 
have been to the author the subject of pro- 
te study."'—New York Independent, 


Boston Literary World says: ‘‘ The work is 
ye chensivel nned and wellexecuted. Ittakes 
in the e whole subject tn all its aspects, The author's 
residence at Niagara for a third of a scontury gives 
him a large qualification for his task.” 


Coptes sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, No. 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLING C0.) 
NEW BOOKS. 


Life of Ole Bull. 


By SanaC. Buti. With a fine Steel Portrait and sev- 
eral illustrations. 1 vol.,Svo. #2.50. 
The romantic story of this great master of the violin 
cannot fall of a general and hearty welcome. 


An Illustrated Dictionary of Words used 
in Art and Archwology. 


Explaining terms frequently used in Works on Archi 
tecture, Arms, Bronzes, Christian Art, Color, Cos 
tume, Decoration, Devices, Emblems, Heraldry. 
Lace, Personal Ornaments, Pottery, Painting, 
Sculpture, ete. By J. W. MowiettT, B.A. Ilus- 
trated with about 760 wood engravings. Small 
4to. $65. 

J. Fenimore Cooper. 


By T. R. Lounssury, Professor of English in Yale Col- 
lege. Fifth volume of “ American Men of Letters.” 
With a fine Ste ' “ortrait. 1 vol,, 16mo, gilt top. 
$1.2. 

No adequate biography of Cooper has ever appeared, 
and this will be welcomed not only for its informa. 
tion concerning one of the most famous writers in 
American annels, but asa partof the admirable series 
to which it belongs. 


The House of a Merchant Prince. 


A Novel of New York. By Wit.tiAM Hewry Bisnor, 
author of * Detmold.” 1 vol, 12mo. $1.60. 

A story deseribing certain wealthy, showy Classes 
at New York Society with pungent force and effect, 

Magnhild. 

Ry BJORNSTJERKE BJ6RNSON. Translated from the 
Norse, with the author's sanction, by Pror. BR. B. 
ANDERSON. 16mo, $1.00. 

This volume, which ts in a someWhat different vein 
from Bjérnson’s other stories, completes the American 
translation of his remarkable novels. Taken together, 
they give a very complete and picturesque represent- 
ation of the life, customs, and ideas of the people of 
Norway. 

Bjornson’s Novels, 7 vols. in box, $7. 
Monte Rosa. 

Mowte Ross. The Epicofan Alp. By Starr H. Nicn 

01s, 1 VOL, 16mo, $1. 


A descriptive and philosophical poem, of singular 
power and freshness. 
The Hill of Stones and Other Poems. 
By S. Were Mrrcnett, M. D. 1 voL, 16mo, $1.00. 
Dr. Mitchell is already favorably known as a writer 
of vigorous prose and as 4 successful investigator in 
certain lines of medical science. This book indicates 
his cartes mes atts | y-) 





*," For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on recetpt of price, by the Publishers, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS 


FOR THE YOUNG. 
GRIMM HOUSEHOLD STORIES. 


From the collection of the 
BROS, GRIMM. 


Translated from the German by LUCY CRANE. 


Done into Pictures by WALTER CRANE. 
SOdecccscecococenososggete® ecccsecetooescooce 22.00. 
“Grimm's Fairy Tales are ‘ever fresh, and for this new 
rendering we vea : 
snows to literature. He has bh 
im Us @ profusion of desis 3 in his ve had 26 happiest 
fo e Pioubt whether children og much 


taken with them bef: 
t is beautiful work will bear the a est com- 
mendation. - isa (penser ore con fancy, rich tm: 
fuation sf containe the putab 











where 
mbers doy - a. Ay as part of the heritage of 
fea oh childhood.”—Christian Union. 


“ The illustrations alone would make a charming 


Re olio of choice drawings, while the translation 

rticularly smooth and excellent It is the most 

define tful version of these old fairy tales ever is- 
."—Churchman. 


THE HORKEY. 


A BALLAD. 

By ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Beautifully Printed in Colors by Clay, Sons 

& Tayler. 
4to, Boards, $1.50. 
“What could be more dainty and altogether charm- 
«@ than Geor,.« Cruikshank's (lustrations to Robert 

rhe rhs ballad of ‘The Horkey'? The drawings 
are the cleverest things imaginable and the color 
printing is something to excite we enthusiasm of a 
connolisseur.""— Bost: ler. 

“ The book is one of ad best we have yet received 
this season.” — Athen 

“ Oruikshank has hit ae subject in the eye of it. His 
imagination seems to have flamed into pictures, 
which he pours out on every page in the profu sion of 
his exquisite fancy.”— Inde: lent, 

“The work is lavishly and beautifully illustrated. 
A part from its merit, the (Nustrations alone would be 
(ere to attract universal attention.’ "—Philadelphia 


New Books by ‘Mrs. Molesworth, 


author of “ Carrots,” “Cuckoo » Clock,” etc., ote. 


ROSY. 


By Mus. Sonaswenrn, mnseeyeot by Watrer Caaxe 
mo, $1.25. 

“No English writer of stories for children has a 
better reputation than Mrs. Molesworth, and none 
with whose stories we are familiar deserves it better. 
She has a motherly knowledge of the child nature, a 
@lear senve of character, the wer of investing sim- 
ple tneident with interest, an owe ease which comes 
of continuous pract: . It is a very pleasant 
little child nove! chat she has written r. Crane 
has drawn for it some of his most characteristic ilius- 
trations.”—N. Y. Matl and Fapress. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, EACH VOLUME $1.25: 
Carrots, Cuckoo Clock, 

Tell Me a Sto Grandmother Dear, 
Christmas Chi Tapestry Room. 
The seven volumes, “hound ee in paper box, 


SUMMER STORIES 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
DED d chenhtnveunnes medinuieiientenenes $1.50. 
“There is no more acceptable writer for children 
than Mra. Molesworth and her ‘Summer Stories’ will 
add to her reputation. . . . Fresh and charming in 
style, with fun that is never forced, pathos that is 
always qengme, and ae a decidedly wholesome 


purpose. terary 
FEOPLE’ S EDITIONS. 
Forming a handsome volume in 4to, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


CONTENTS : 
TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. WATERTON'S 
WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA. 
IRVING'S OLD yin a Ss. 


EBRIv DOr A LL. 
Illustrated by Caldecott. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. 


NEW YORK, 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. id 


~ ARNOT ON ACTS, — 


The Church in the House; or, 





Lessons on the Acts. By the 

Rev. Wm. Annor. . ... . $150 
Jacobus on Acts, - « 180 
Nobody. A Story. Warner. . 1 75 
Fifteen. Drinkwater. 1 50 
Moses and the Prophets. By 

Pror. GREEN. . 1 50 
God’s Light on Dark Clouds, 

CUYLER. . «oo CS 
The Human Mind. HaMIL- 

TON. 8 00 


ROBERT CARTER ; BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mati, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


SEND FOR OUR HOLIDAY CATA- 
LoGU E. 


SECOND EDITION. | 


THE CAMBRIDGE BOOK 
POETRY AND SONG. 


Illustrated by the Best Artists. 
PRINTED ON PINE CALENDERSD PaPEr. 
BOUND IN FAULTLESS STYLE. 
Contains many Selections found in no other com 
pilation, 
A Most steno ene for a Holiday 





T. ¥. CROWELL & CO, 


13 Astor Place, N. ¥. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE |: 


(No. 392) 


FOR JANUARY: 


ConrTarns: 
Rembrant’s Portrait of the Burgemaster. 
Frontispiece. 
Artist Strolis in Hollanud.—I. 


By Groner H. Bovonton, R. A. Mlustrated by Bough- 
ton and Abbey. 


Living Lamps. 
By Cuanies F. HOLpeR. [lustrated by J. C. Beard. 


In a Redwood ‘Lessine-Camp. 








By Eaweert | i. lustrated by A. C. Redwood. 
The Old English Seamen. 
By T. W. Dlustrated 


The American Dairy and its Possibilities, 
By Cownap WILson. 


Twe Serial Novels: 
FOR THE MAJOR. By Constaxce F. WooLson. 
SHANDON BELLS. By Wiiitam Biack. 


Short Steries. 
TIT FoR TAT. By Cwaries Reape. Illustrated. 
THE ROSARY OF HEARTS. By Mus. H. M. PLowxe?r. 
Illustrated. 
DICK’S CHRISTMAS. By Epwarp Everett Hat» 
and 


4A NEW YEAR'S LOG-ROLLING. 
PHELPS. 


By CHARLzs 


Illustrated Poems. 
WIDOW BROWN’'S CHRISTMAS. By J. T. Trow.- 
BRIDGE. Illustrated. 
THE LADIES OF ST. JAMES. By Avstm Dosson. 
Illustrated by Abbey. 
TWO POEMS BY ROBERT HERRICK. Illustrated by 
Abbey. 
Other Poems 
by Witttam Gieson, Anere Fieips, MarneaneT Pars- 
Ton, Mancanet Evtiwor, and A. T. L. 
Editor's Easy Chair. 
Dinners to our English Guests.—Herbert Spencer on 


America. —Piut tic Tendencies. —The late Fran- 
ols G. Shaw. 





Editer’s Literary Record. 
Editer’s Historical Record. 
Editer’s Drawer. 

Anecdotes of Sydney Smith.—A Presbyterian, indeed. 
—Modern Fables (G. T. Lanican).—* Don’t feel too 
big !" (C. F. ADAMS).—A Satisfactory Answer.—To 
the Minor Poets (R. Trowpnriper).—Anecdotes.— 
Moon-struck (F. J. Orrarson).—Then and Now 
(Curtis GUILD, JR.).—Advice to a Coquette (Wr 





Liam Youne). 
. 
Per Year: 

MARPER'S MAGAZINE............00cceecceeceee +-<-s@4 00 
HARPER'S WEEELY.............. Sbccccccctboseseos 400 
re MI cin cn senccedncetdanesnecncaceune< 400 
The THREE above publications. .10 00 
AEG TWO GROCO RAMNOE, 05060 00ccccccescvocccce oes 700 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. ..............c0000005 150 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


HARPER'S YOUNG PROPLE{ **--+--++++++-eeee0- 5 00 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN ~ SQUARE 
LIBRARY. (62 Numbers).............c0ececeeees 10 00 


Index to Harper's Magazine, 1 to 60. &vo, cloth...4 00 


Postage Free to all Subscribersin the United States 
or Canada. 

HARPER'S FRANELIN SQUARE LIBRARY: A weekly 
publication, containing works of Travel, Biogra 
phy, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices rang 

ng from 10 to 25 cents per umber. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furn- 
ished gratattonsy on application to Harrer & 
BROTHERS. upeeription Price, per Year of 52 
Numbers, $10.00. 


2" HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titics 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin ‘Square, N. ¥. 





One of the most charming books in religious 
Mterature."—N. Y. OBSERVER. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS 


ELIZABETH PRENTISS, 


AUTHOR OF “STEPPING HEAVENWARD.” 
One vol., with steel portrait and five full-page 
iustrations. Crown 8vo, 575 pages, $3.35. 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
v0 Broadway, cor. 20th Street, New York. 

Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 
Svastions of the dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 

UNDAY EMORY 
Souees CHART. 
Fi ye, ye 
Danslabed og paring ORB Eton we 





a lreckly colored 
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NEW HOLIDAY GIFT 


EVANGELINE, 


The Place and the Story. 


—€ — —— pad 
By Pror. NOAH PORTER, 
ov Yate CoLLegz. 

Accompanying nineteen magnificent original 
illustrations by FRANK DICKSEE, A. R. 
A., fifteen of which are elegautly reproduced 
in Photogravure and printed on first quality 
French plate paper, by Messrs. GOUPIL & 
CO., PARIS, and four are proof impressions 
on India paper from the original blocks. 





EpItion DE Luxs, limited to 500 copies, num- 
bered and signed by I'vof. Porter. 


PRICE ON APPLICATION. 
(The right is reserved to advance price on unsold 
copies without notice.) 


THE CHANGING YEAR, 


pene Zommpetee Pictures ot le dards, Giac wait 
yy eee Wait 





Ai -T -y on cagh am 
Sine text, either each and o hn 
ite poets. One vol., large querte, Ses 
folly printed os ted on hile rand bound In extta cloth, 
morocco, $7.50. 


Wild Animals and Birds. 


Their Haunts and Habits. Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
Large 4to, with eighty illustrations a en ee SPECHT, 

and others ome forty-five of them full- page). 
Extra cloth, B gilt, and colored Sees style), 
full morocco, 7 


“ All that the printer's art can do has been done to 


make this volume as attractive in appearance as in 
value.” 





For a complete list of our Elegant Books 
Sor Holiday Gifts, ranging in price from 
$1.00 to $150.00, see our New Catalogue, now 
ready and sent free on application. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., 


739 and 741 BROADWAY, New York. 
IMPORTANT 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


TEACHERS ! 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD 
for January, 1883, 


(Now ready. Price, by mail, 5 cents), 


contains an of of a! CROWN LIPRARY, of » 
— vols., E SUNDAY HOURS LIBRA 

75 isms Yols. sie 00; and THE E DICTIONARY OF 
THE BIBLE, by the Rev. PHitip Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., 
$2.50—w hich all teachers and others interested in 
Sunday-schools should read and consider. 





NOW READY. 


The Scholars’ Hand-Book on the In- 
ternational Lessons for 1883. 
BY REV. EDWIK W. RICE. 


A Plain, Portable, Popular Commentary, with maps, 
illustrations, and blackboard outlines. 


The Cheapest and most thorough Hand- 
Boek Published. 

. 0 "foand. 10 100 " 
ety und, single coples, 10 conte; en 
copies, $ 
Commentary on the Acts of the 

Aposties. 
By Dean Howson and Canon SPENcz. 
Edited by the Rev. Pamir Scuarr, D. D., LL. D. 
This Commentary being by Dean Howson and Canon 


Spence, two scholars who are recognized as writers of 
atthorit = the Early Church, and 7 edited by 


r. Schaff, who is oquney well know as a writer on 
=; same topic, is a specially wvaluathe ‘aid in the geeey 
of the Internatio; Sun -school Lessons. 


448 pp., with a map. Price, $1.25. 


Send for I 


2 ayy f Period 
Picture rs for Sunday-schools f 
ready and tot free, on application 


The American 
Sunday-sebotl Union, 


1123 Chestnut Street, Phila. ; 
10 Bible House, New York. 


A Book for Young America! 
Picturesque Journeys in America, 


with 187 Reautiful Engravings, illustrating all that 
py Ty a tm American Scenery and Lane 
$1.75. ~ : 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


new and choice 
- Diustrated 
to 








770 Breadway, N. ¥. 


[December 14, 1884, 





DON'T FORGET 


This List of Books in making your selections: 

RARE POEMS. Collected by W. J. Luvton, and 
iMustrated with one hundred woo-lcuts. A beau 
tiful volume and very cheap. Round in cloth, rea 
edges, $2.00; morocco, elegant, $5.00. 

HAMERTON’S WORKS. Completein ten vol- 
umes. Cloth, $12.50; new style, half calf, $15.00. 

LANDOR’S IMAGINARY CONVERSA- 
TIONS. Five volumes. Cloth, $5.00; newstyle, 
half calf, $6.25. 

JEAN INGELOW’S NOVELS. 
New style, half calf, $5.00. 

JEAN INGELOW’S POEMS. Christina Ros- 
setti’s Poems. Dante Rossetti’s Poems. Joaquin 
Miller’s Poems. Edward Arnold's Poems. John 
Keats's Poems. Red Line Editions. Six volumes. 
12mo, cloth, full gilt, $2.00 each. 

JEAN INGELOW’'S BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Twelve illustrations. Cloth, gilt, $1.00; flexible 
ealf or morocco, $8.50. 

4 LITTLE PILGRIM, 
flexible calf, $2.50. 

QUIET HOURS. A Colléction of Poems. Both 
series in one volume, cloth, red edges, $1.50; gilt 
edge, $1.75; flexible calf, $4.00. 

SUNSHINE IN THE SOUL. Poems selected 
by the editor of “ Quiet Hour:.” Both series in one 
volume, cloth, red edges, 75 cents; flexihle calf, 
$2.50. 

WIT AND WISDOM OF DON QUIXOTE. 
Cloth, red edges, $1.25. 

MY HOUSEHOLD OF PETS. Translated by 
8u34N CooLipGs from the French of Gautier and 
illustrated. Cloth, $1.25. 

NORSE STORIES. By Hamuton W. Mase 
Cloth, $1.00. 

THE WIFE’S MANUAL. printed and orna- 
mented in the style of Queen Elizabeth's Prayer 
Book. Parchment cloth, red edges, $2.25. 

PLISH AND PLUM, By the author of “Max 
and Maurice.” 100 !llustrations. $1.00. 

LITTLE WOMEN. Beautifully illustrated with 
200 superior woodcuts and a portrait of Miss Al- 
cott. Small quarto, cloth, gilt, $3.50. 

JEAN INGELOW’S SONGS OF SEVEN. 
With very beautiful illustrations. Small quarto, 
cloth gilt, $1.50. 


New Books for Young Folks. 


MISS ALCOTT’S PROVERB STORIES, ro? oz 
bE a et a a a: 
0’S SCRAP-BAG. 6 volumes. 


E. a HALE’S STORIES OF ~ 1. ae uniform 
with Stories of War, Stories of the Sea, Stories of 
Adventure. 4 vols. $1 each. 


FLORA SHAW’S PHYLLIS B sown, uniform with 
Castle Blair om Hector. §1 each. 

MRS. SPOFFOR HESTER STANLEY AT 8ST. 
MARK’S. A - A story for girls, beautifully 
fllustrated. $1.25. 


RED tn 


Four volumes, 


Cloth, red edge, 75 cts.; 


“f the Great Prairie. By Lamu- 
ilustrations. $1.50. 
MRS, = LOWELL'S POSTS FOR CHILDRED © weg num- 
Small quarto, $1.50. 


ge 





Our publications are for sale by all enterprising 
booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the Publish 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


A MOST DELIGHTFUL STORY 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF READERS. 


THOSE CHILDREN AND THEIR TEACH- 
ERS, By Byron A. Brooxs. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 

“ Written for the children, as well as for the grown 
folks. It shares their spirits and humor with the 
moét delightful congeniality. Will have no end of 
readers.”—Cleveland Leader. 

“a striking story, well told. One of the most prac- 
tical we ever read.”"— Religious Telescope. 

“A story with an idea,a mission.”—St. Paul Dis- 








patch. 

“a timely story."—Christian Union. 

“ A capital story.”—Cincinnati Times. 

“a charming story.”—New Albany Ledger. 

“May be unreservedly commended to every 
parent.’’"—Wilmington Daily News. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 234 Street, New York. 





BR. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, FEW YORK. 


TO BOOK BUYERS. 


Our stock co’ ses every notable modern w 

A list of comprises every ks youte | give no es 
thetr value, beauty, a eir fitness as 

Holiday LN thavetere. we would invite every one 


ur stock, as we are confident 

that they will be to make p to their 
entire satisfaction. 

jant of Literature. near Je Standard Writings fm 

re. ° 

amok and sub tial bindings. Juvenfle Books in 

GS Tic eet attractive, the freshest, and the fang. 

vely the most a ve, the 

est that has ever been offered 











carefu and. 
books we a4 Fo any eminently suitable for Holiday 
[en they are in all instances works of per- 
manent 


BRENTANO BROTHERS, 


No.5 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
Weare open till 10:30 P. M. every evening. 


MAKE THE CHILDREN HAPPY! 


Around the House. 


The FINEST Juvenile Book of the year. With beau 
tiful colored illustrations. Price, $1.75. 


R,. WORTHINGTON, 








770 Broadway, N. ¥. 





December 14, 1882.} 
— 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


i ON et ee 











HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


NEW ENGLAND BYGONES. 


By E. H. Ann (Ellen H. Rollins). This New Edition is 
brought out fn elegant holiday sayie. @ ite a hana- 
some and aes — designed | Som ee 





itten ples her friend. Gail Hamilton 

One 8vo volume. Printed on fine Shs '. 

Cloth, extra etlt, $5.00; tree calf, $9.00 ey 
morocco, $9.00, 

* One of the moat beantiful and most Seer 

valuable of the gift-books of the season.” —Ph: - 

phia Evening Telegraph. 


CHRISTINE. 


A Poem, By T. Bocnanan Reap. 
“ Dri and “Brushwood.” With 17 handsome 
at ions by Frederick Dielman. Small 4to, 
Cloth, gilt, $1.50 ; full calf, Muminated, $4.00; tree 
calf, extra, $5.00; plush, $4.50. 
“One of Read’s most beautiful, tender, and vieasing 
poems. The artist has achieved a notable 
and the little book is one which will have as epee © A 
value in the eyes of the lover of art as in those who 
enjoy the sentimental want qj the poet’s mellow 
verse.”—Baltimore Evening Ni 


READ'S POEMS. 


Complete, ra mag 3 Works of T. Bucnanan Reap. With 
a Prefato Tlustrated 


Edi. 

Hon. The. Tustrations are from drawings by 
Dielman, Penn, Humphrey, Murphy, and others. 
mw in one Lge | corn 8vo volume. 
on fine paper, vy By Cloth 

git, 64.00: morocco om $9.00; tree calf, ex- 


“Has all the © couuamies of a Holiday publication, 
while its intrinsic Interest will win for it a place in 
every library in which poetry is given a conspicuous 
position.”—Cincinnati Gazette. 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS IN AFRICA. 


AMES 
*Our Young Folks Abroad.” Profusely Ilustra- 
ted. 4to. boards, $1.75 ; extra cloth, $2. 

“It is brimful of interest and instruction, 1s exceed- 


Uniform with 





ingly animated in narrative, ane is in all respects a 
book in which youngsters will delight. The 4 
_ 108- 


tions, of wh‘ch there are many, are very good.” 
ton urday Fvening Gazette.’ 


THE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


Setegs Tales not included by Galland or Lane in the 
One Thousand and One Nights.” Translated an‘ 
Edited by W. F. KE Illustrated with over 30 
anpeee Engravings. Crown 8vo, extra cloth, 


The design of this book is to supplement the cur- 
rent editions of the “Arabian Nights,” which are‘noto— 
riously imperfect. with a collection of the best of the 
gestes © that have not yet been included in the English 
translations. 


THE PRINCESS AND CURDIE. 


A New Juvenile. By Grorcz Macporatp. Com 
fon volume to “The Princess and the Goblin. 
With numerons full-page Miustrations. 12mo, ex- 
ee , $1.25. 

le is told with all the humor and grace that 
ene s this author's juvenile books. 


ZOOLOGICAL SKETCHES. 


A Contribution of the Out-door Study of Natural Mis- 
tory. By Fem L. Oswatp, author of “Summer 
land Sketches.” te 4 Tilustrations by Hermann 
Faber. Cloth, gilt, $2. 


net aie Children. By “Ova.” 12mo, extra cloth. 


“ The most fascinating little tales imaginable, pure 
in thought and purpose, charming in style*with sur 
rising touches of wit and humor and pathos .""— Boe- 
‘on Traveller. 


INVALUABLE 


WORKS OF REFERENCE 


FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


WORCESTER’S eusEre. ICTIONaRY 
of the Envlish Language. ition. With 
Supplement. Unabridced ar’ gudtancky Titus 
trated. The standard and in all respects best Dic- 
sonery published. Library sheep, marbled edges, 





LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING BIO. 
GRAPHICAL DiCTIo ARY. Containing 
tom plete and concise Biographical Sketches of the 
Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. By J. 
Tuomas, A.M.,M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep, $10.00. 

LIPPINCOTT’S FRSNOUNOING GAZET- 
TEER OF THE WORLD. A complete Geo- 

ion. Thoroughly 

Tevised and greatly yenlarged. Containing Supple- 

uentare Tables with the most recent © Re- 

turns. Royal 8vo, Sheep, $12.00. 


CHAMBERG’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Amer- 
Edition. THE BEST IN EVERY Way. A 

Dretioneen y! me Knowledge. Profusely 
flinstrated with Maps, eurs @ and Woodcuts. 10 
vols. Roget 8vo. Several itions at various 


THE RFADER’S HAND-BOOK O LU. 
SIONS, KEVEREN NCES, PLOT, Fa Cty, 


AND ' STORIE a 
me! Rev. FE, E, Commas peewee. LLD, Fe Fourth Kal 
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Die- 
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Matters 
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HOR Dictionary = English Literat 
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ALLIBONE’S “POETICAL QUOTATIONS” 
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*,* For sale by all Booksellers or 
of * expense, on receipt of the price, b 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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‘its Value Increases Every Year." —Churchman,N. ¥. 
| THE GREATEST LIVING 








Littell’s. Living. -Ag 


Tax Livine AGE has been published for near 4 

years, and has met with continuous 0 

e ccess. In 1883 it will furnish to its readers the produc- 
ions of the most eminent authors above-named and 

many others; em’ ing the best Serial and Short 

Stories by the leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 
in the world,of the most valuable Literary and Scientific 
matter, ns of foremost Essa 








from the pe the ssayists, 

Bclentists,Critics, Disco verers, an and Bditers, repr 
department of Know] dl 

Tue Livine Geis aweekly magasine “— more than 


THREE AND A QUARTER THOUSAND 
double-colamn octavo pages of reading-matter ye: yA 
jt presents in an inexpensive form, considering | 
great, amount of matter, with hness, owing to its 

weekl ape mee mee NG wy completeness atfempt- 
ed by no ether public t Basa eed ag Criti« 

cisms, Tales kete tches of ” Travel an scovery, loetry, 
Scientifie, Biographical iilsvorical and Political Infor- 
poten. rom the entire body of Foreign Periodical 

MPLeTe 


rtance of THE I.1vinG AGE toeve 
A r f J indispen A et poets 
ot pensable because it eusbraees the productions of a 
THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following. 
Opinions. 


“LITTELL’s Livina aon has now for many years held 
the first place of ali our serial publications. 
not! noteworthy in science, art, literature, bic T. 
hy, I or religion, that cannot be smnust be 
_ mus 


tts prosperity * Phe € tionalist, Bost 

oa ‘ongr egationalist, Boston. 

“The ables‘ z essays ona bev jews of the day-are to 
be: found — i i Presby ig trian. FS Philadelphia 


ent e abreast of the 
best thought ‘an literature 0! avi jon.” —Pitis- 
ugh 
iy) L Christian Advocate. 
“77 no other way of procuring the same t 





Latest and great- By J. M. Stiliman 


est Choir Book! ANTHE and 8. W. Straub, 
TREASURES! 


Richest Collection of Sacred M 
Contains the ¢ moet Dieces of by AS 
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American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W, Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Deckman St., N.Y. 


H. B. NIMS & CO., School Gile bes, Troy, N. Y. 
























ber of this fa- 
mous young folks 
magazine is the 
most brilliant 
issue of the year. 

Itis a richly illus- 
trated Christmas 
book, with stories 
by Louisa M. Al- 
cott, Frank R. 

Stockton, and 
many other fa- 
mous writers; 

a frontispiece 
printed in col- 


New subscribers to Sr. érs, etc., etc. 









PENGERIAN 


‘amous 
oon Leg he —— ie salle 
of Flasticity, Dw pe 
an 


real i) Actior., 
are suited to all styles of writ- 
ing. For sale everywhere. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 





AN ENGLISH OPINION 


OF THE 


American Christmas Cards, 


On the occasion of an interesting exhibition of Eng- 
lish and American Christmas Cards, recently held in 
London, the leading London ladies’ paper, the Queen, 
of October 21st, 1882, says, after dwelling on the mer- 
its and demerits of the various productions: 


“Sorry as we are for the paneer of the old 


y. 

standing under a leafiess, sn: » haves 
lorious vision of the Virgin Mother with the 
Ba in arms. This is ‘Christmas 


The card referred to above is after the design of 
Miss Dora Wheeler, which gained, in Prang's last Ex- 
hibition, the first artists’ prize of $1,000 and the first 
popular prize of $1,000, and Miss Wheeler may well 
be proud of that third additional prize of honor, com- 
ing from a source generally chary of ite praise for 
American Art. 


PRANG’S AMERICAN CHRISTMAS CARDS are for 









Nicnotas ($3.00 a year), It should bein 

beginning — = every boy and 
nu Pk s stockin ‘s 

have November FREE, 

and thus begin the serial by costs onl; oy ay 

stories by T. Trow- To be had o nitiealers, 

bridge and “R.Stockton | or by mail from the publishers, 


The Century Co. New-York, wu. w.° 





of excellent Miiterature for anything like the same 


ton Advertiser. 
= No ¢ other periodical can compare with it in interest 
and ue.”— Boston Traveller. 

No reader who makes himself familiar with its 
tontents - net th 


t . Lee of a sound Miterary cul- 


ture.”—New York Tribu 
Oe ae site ‘can Tee ly its place. . It con- 
best so! — nas ‘also = 


“Asmuch a  necessit as ever. tee hes, Chicago, 
“it affords the best, the cheapest, and most conven 
fent means of keeping abreast with the e385 0 
or ‘ht in all its phases * ** North American, Phila. 
e greek + ees of the world.” — Morning Star, 


Wits 
om rn Tecate of magazines to subscribe to.” — Montreal 
lazette. 
Publishea WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBE Bs for the year 
1883, remitting before pe Ist, the numbers of 1852 
issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be 
sent gratis. 


Club-Prices for the best Home and Poreign Literature, 


(“Possessed of THE LivinG AGE and one or other of 
our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber will 
find himseif in command of the whole situation.” — Phila. 
Evening Bulletin. 





For $10.50 THe Livine AGs eng any one of the Ameri- 
can $4 Monthiies (or Ha were or a Beser) will Le 
sent for a year, pos id; or, fi & Livine 
AG d the icholas, or L mthiy. 

Address, LITTELL a& 0. Boston. 





JANUARY ATLANTIC 


includes, among other interesting contents, the fol- 

lowing noteworthy articles : 

Michael Angelo: A Drama. By Herny Wans- 
WORTH LoNGFELLOW. Thé remaining in- 
stallments of this important dramatic poem 
will appear in the numbers for February and 

* March. 


An After-Breakfast Tatk. By OLivER WeN- 
DELL Hotes. This may be regarded as a 
continuation of bis delightful and inimi- 
table ‘‘ Breakfast Table” Papers. gy~ Dn. 
Howmes will write regularly for the ATLAN- 
TIc in 1883. 


A Summer Pilgrimage. By Jounn G. Warr- 
TIER. One of the most characteristic and 
charming poems Mr. Whittier ever wrote. 

The Ancestral Footstep; Outlines of an 
English Romance. By NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. The second part of a story from 
Mr. Hawthorne’s MSS., written with that 
singular charm which characterizes all that 
Hawthorne wrote. (9 This will be contin 
ued in the February ATLANTIC. 

Studies in the South. The concluding article 
in this series of singularly careful, intelli- 
gent, and candid papers on the South in ali 
ite aspects and relations to-day. 

TERMS: $4.00 a year in advance, 

free; Bcentsavumber. With superb ! fe- de 

portrait of Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Low- 

ell, Holmes, or Emerson, $5.00 ; with two por- 
traits, $6.00; with three, $7.00; with four, 
$8.00; with five, $9.00 ; with albsix, $10.00. 


Remittances should bo made by Money order, draft, 
or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S use AZINE, One, earier> weccees $4 00 








HARPER'S W. WEE REKLY, p< ‘ 99 
‘A Baccespesee 
HARPER'S vOuNG’ PEOPLE * UU 150 


44 gee ancs will be nent by mail, 
HARPER &B BROS. Franklin Square, N.Y 
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= (li any bl. é0, 
THE MODERN AGE 


Is NOW ourT, 


had of iS aemte Srom the 
Publisher A, Fenske pt ptf A gente tn’ sta wes 
lers supplie jews Compe or from 
the Publioher direct. " 
THE MODERN AGE PUBLISHING CO., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A. &. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers, ¥. ¥. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


Cheapest Book non in the World. 
179,843 MAGNIFICENT G FT BOOKS AND GORGEOUS 
JUV. ENILE KS aMGST GIVEN AWAY. 
GRAND 80 4Y CATALOGUE FREE. 
$) CHAMBERS STREET, 
Third door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 














SAVE MONEY, 


in buying your Holiday Presents, by sending to us for 
our reduced Price List of 


Christmas Books, 


BIBLES, ALBUMS, and NOVELTIES. 
Also for our list of 20 Choice, Economical 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
40 to 60 Per Cent. Discount, Address 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 

124 Nassau Street, New York City. 


BUNYAN'S, s PILGRIM S CROGRESS. 


In sixteen NE A TOY. of ¢ Fieve 
journey to 





City of aes ana his 
Sree gH eiouipwaverms. 
For Sale at all the 


he'Toy Stores a and Booksellers. 

send direct from t! receipt of 81 si 00. 

C. C. SHEPHIERD. RD, Ridaas alae Housten 
Street + New York. 


THE BRADSTREET PRESS 


AND BINDERY. 


THE BRADSTREET CO., Proprietors, 
279, 241, 283 Broadway, New York. 


FINE BINDING IN Lr ATHER. 


We offer the services of the Best Artists and guaran 
toe Stet-olass work. 











Famous Authors who Contribute 


TO THIS NUMBER. 
D. T. Whitney, “H. H.,” Mrs. Rose 
oy biltoe Mecarmic Jone ro oo ee 
fey, Mar ae ae 


. Robinson. 
Philip Bourke Marston, M tary F Craik. Mary 
E. Wilkins, Dr. Felix Oswald, Prof. Sargent. t. Mario 
Harland. 


WIDE AWAKE 


GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBER. RLEGANT NEW COVER IN COLORS. 
Beginning the new volume. ° 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST PICTORIAL MAGAZINE EVER ISSUED. 
144 Large Quarte Pages, Only 25 Cents. 





Ask your Bookseller for it, or send twenty-five cents with order to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 38 Franklin Street, Boston. 


FOR 
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Celebrated Artists who Contribute 
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ie Curtis 
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pm) c. , Jean Aw 

bury, Caroline Hansell, Prof. ope 
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. vers of rank also contribute to make the 
num notable, and the printing will be of the 
h class on the finest paper. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE ARCHBISHOPRIC OF CANTER- 
BURY. 





Te death of Archbishop Tait makes 
vacant a position of great dignity and his- 
toric interest. The Premier, as head of the 
Government and representutive of the 
Crown, will appoint his successor, select- 
ing some one of the bishops. Rumor says 
that the Bishop of Durham, the scholarly 
Dr. Lightfoot, will probably be the for- 
tunute one. The only other name that has 
been mentioned is that of Bishop Browne, 
of Winchester. Mr. Gladstone will, of 
course, be largely guided in bis choice by 
considerations of policy. 1t would not do 
to select x prelate who has made bimself 
obnoxious to any of the Church parties, 
nor is it likely that he would appoint one 
who has identified bimself with either the 
Ritualistic or the extreme Low Church 
wings. Bishop Lightfoot has kept aloof 
from all the controversies which have 
arrayed school against another, 
at least, since he was consecrated. The 
only objection, aod it may be a 
very strovg one from the sacerdotal 
standpoint, is that he is heretical on the sub- 
ject of tne apostolic succession, He does 
not hold that the episcopacy is derived 
‘from the apostles io uninterrupted 
descent”; but that it was ‘formed out of 
ihe presbyterial order by elevation,” and 
jbat at the close of the apostolic age 
‘trnces of the episcopate, properly so 
called, are few and indistinct.” This view, 
however, Was widely held in former ages, 
if, indeed, it was not the prevaleyt view of 
the divines of the Refomation. Arcb- 
bishops Cranmer, Grindal, and Ussher and 
wavy other eminent prelates held it. 


one 


Cranmer and Grindal were both in the 
line of Canterbury prelates, with many 
other illustrious names stretching couvtin- 
uously from Augustine down to the present, 
a petiod of 1285 years. WhemAugustine 
and fellow-missionaries arrived in 
Euglaod, having been sent by Gregory the 
Great to convert the Anglo-Saxons, Ethel- 
bert, King of Kent, had his capital at Can- 
terbury. _ The monks were cordially 
received and soon induced the King to ac- 
cept the Christian fuith, Augustine was 
called bishop, but he received the palliium 
from the Pope, which is suid to accompany 
a dignity greater than that of bishop, and, 
hence, Canterlury is claimed to have been 
an archbishopric from the beginning, in 
597. He was also constituted legatus natus, 
and the position of his successors was still 
further elevated by the grant of various 
jura regalia, Notwithstanding this, there 
was « long, intermittent contest for suprem- 
acy between the Archdioceses of Canter- 
bury and York. In the reign of Henry II 
the Pope’s legate called a synod at West- 
minister. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
coming firet, sat vext the legate on the 
right. When the Archbishop of York 
arrived, he refused to sit on the left, and 
Cauterbury, refusing to give up his seat, 
York sat in his lap. The Syood broke up 
in disorder and wumappeal to the Pope was 
decided in favor of Canterbury, which bas 
since enjoyed uuinterrupted precedence. 


his 


Dr. Tait was the ninety-third incumbent 
of Canterbury from Augustine and the 
fifth appointed io the present century, The 
longest term was enjoyed by Berhtuald, the 
seventh in line, who occupied the see 88 
years, Dunstan was ove of the most prom- 
inent of the earlier prelates. Anselm, the 
scholastic philosopher and theologian; 
Thomas A Becket, who was murdered and 
canovized and whose grave was visited by 
pious pilgrims; Stephen Langton, the first 
sigoer of Magna Charta; Cranmer, martyr 
and principal author of the Thirty-nine 
Articles; Laud, the arbitrary and tyrannical 
primate and premier, whose schemes to 
compel uniformity were so rigorously exe- 
cuted; Tillotsop, the preacher and re- 
former—these illustrious men bave held 
the bonerwand dignities of Canterbury. 

Canterbury is a city of about 21,000 in- 
habitants, lying about 55 miles east-south- 
east of London. lts Roman name was 
Durovernum, for which the Saxom Cant- 
watabyrig, since shortened to Canterbury, 
was substituted. The abbey of Augustine 
and a priory, together with shrines of the 











pilgrims, and some not so pious, if we may 


Tales.” Remains of the abbey and priory 
and the Archbishop’s palace ure stil] to be 
seen, The archbishops have ceased to re- 
side in Canterbury since the seventeenth 
century, and have occupied Lambeth Pal- 
ace, in a suburb of, London, south of the 
Thames, 

The primate formerly exercised many 
duties end privileges which do not now 
belong to the office; but he still hus a wide 
range of power. He is primate of all Eng- 
land; metropolitan of the Provioce of Can- 
terbury; diocesan of the See of Canter- 
bury ; president, with a veto power, of Con- 
vocation. He is member of the House of 
Lords and also of the Privy Council, by 
virtue of which he is properly styled 
‘‘Right Honorable.” Itis his prerogative 
to crown the King, and in rank he is before 
all the temporal peers, save those of royal 
blood, yielding precedence only to the 
Lord Chancellor. He grants special mar- 
riuge licenses, which are good in both prov- 
inces; appoints notaries public; graots 
degrees in theology and law, known as 
Lambeth degrees; is guardian of the spirit- 
ualities of every vacant see in bis province 
and exercises through this special commis- 
sary ordidary jurisdiction in such sees; 
bas appellate jurisdiction over éach 
bishop, which he exercises personally 
in cases of licensed cufates, and in other 
cases through tbe provincial court; ap- 
points the judge of the Court of Arches. 
Formerly he had jurisdiction in testument- 
ary cases. As diocesan of Canterbury, be 
holds personal visitations. He is ex officio 
au ecclesiastical commissioner for England 
and has the right to nominate one of the 
sularied commissioners. He has the priv- 
ilege of selecting his officers from among 
the bishops. Under this privilege, the 
Bishop. of London was Dr. Tait’s provin- 
cin] dean; the Bishop of Winchester, his 
chancellor; the Bishop of Lincoln, his vice- 
chancellor; the Bishop of Salisbury, his 
precentor; the Bishop of Worcesier, his 
chaplain. 

The Archbishop is addressed as “‘ His 
Grace.” He is ‘* enthroned,” pot ‘‘ conse- 
crated.” His title is ‘‘Most Reverend,” 
and be writes himself “ by divine provi- 
dence,” a bishop beivg ‘‘by divine per- 
mission.”’ He has a large patronage. 

The Province of Canterbury embraces 
twenty-three bishoprics, of which London 
is, of course, the most important. Canter- 
bury yields an income of $75,000 a year 
and London $50,000. The smallest income 
ofany of the bishops is $15,000. These 
incomes are paid by the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners, who hold and manage most of 
the Episcopal property. 

The funeral services of the late Arch- 
bishop were couducted last Friday, as the 
cable tells us, with great simplicity. The 
body, iuclosed in a plain oak coffin, was 
placed on a bier aud*drawn by hand from 
the house to the Addington Church. The 
service was performed by the Vicar of Ad- 
dington and tne Rev. Mr. Davidson, son- 
in-law of the deceased. The Archbishop 
of York provounced the benediction. The 
funeral was attended by a large assemblage, 
which proceeded to the church on foot, a 
path having been swept through six inches 
of snow. The Queen was represented by 
Lord Sydney, Lord Steward of Her Majes- 
ty’s Household, and the Prince of Wales 
by the Vicar of Sandringham. The Duke 
of Connaught was present in person. A 
great number of clergymen attended, io- 
cluding all those prominent in London; 
but they were all, as requested, without 
their robes. The Bishops of Bath and 
Wells, Bedford, Carlisle, Durham, Exeter, 
Lichfield, Newcastle, Rochester, St. Al- 
bans, Winchester, and Truro were present, 
The daughters of the late Archbishop were 
present at the grave. A wreath from Sir 
Moses Montefiore rested on the coffin. The 
Nonconformisis sent a deputation, to 
mabifest their sympathy. Representatives 
were also presevt from Osford and Cam- 
bridge Universities and from the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London.’ Wreaths and 
marke of sympathy were received by the 
bereaved family from every class, from the 
Crown Princess of Germany to the poor 
of Lambeth. 





judge by some of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury - 





ing Methodist churches, bas concluded its 
workin Toronto. We gave tome weeks ago 
an account of its first sessions, which were 
beld during the meeting of the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church in Canada. 
At the adjournment of the Committee the 
questions of supefintendency tnsisted on by 
the Methodist Episeopal Qbureb and of lay 
representation, as demanded by the Primitive 
Methodist and Bible Christians, were the chief 
difficulty in way of arriving at satisfactory 
terms ofunfon, Much depended on the action 
which should be taken by the General Con. 
ference of the Methodist Church, which is by 
far the largest of the four bodies. At the ad- 
journed meeting of the Joint Committee at 
Toronto, November 28th, the Methodist 
Church was represented by 44 delegates, 
the Methodist Episcopal by 18, including its 
bishop, the Primitive Methodists by fourteen, 
and the Bible Christians by eleven. Bishop 
Carman was made chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee and Dr. Sutherland and the Rev. 
J.C. Antliff were chosen secretaries. Dr- 
Sutherland thought there would be little or 
bo difficulty in respect to doctrine or usage; 
but divergencies would arise on the question 
of church government, and, doubtless, on 
that of the merging of the various intereste— 
educational, pablishing, ete.—of the four 
branches. He proposed that these matters be 
taken up one at a time, and that ehurch gov- 
ernment be first discussed, because it was the 
real test question. Before the discussion was 
begun the rules and doctrines of the Method- 
ist Church were adopted as the doctrinal 
basis of union. The first question in church 
govermment was that the General Conference 
consist of equal numbers of ministers and 
laymen. This was carried. Nine committees 
were named to report upon the general su- 
perintendency ond lay delegation, church 
funds, etc. The committee on lay delegation 
reported first and long discussions took place 
on its recommendations. It was finally agreed 
that one Jayman for each district or two for 
districts having more than eight circuits or 
stations should be admitted to the Annual 
Conference and should have the right to speak 
and vote on all questions except examination 
of ndnisteria) character, reception and ordina- 
tion of probationers, aud the granting of the 
supernumerary or superannuated relation. The 
committee on the geveral superintendency re- 
ported in favor of one or more general super- 
intendents, to be elected by the General Con- 
ference for a term of eight years. If there be 
two, their terms shall be so regulated that one 
of them shall go out of office every four sears, 
The general superintendent is to preside over 
all sessions of the General Conference and 
over all its standing committees. The discus- 
sion turned largely on the relations of 
the general superintendent to the annual con- 
ferences. The committee proposed that he 
should presidein the annual conferences in 
altervation with their chosen presidents. 
Some were willing that he should preside 
when present, but thought the Methodist 
Church would not go as far as the committee 
went. If this were insisted on, it would pre- 
vent the unions Dr. Gardiner, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal:Church, said the representa- 
tives of that body had madeall the concessions 
they could. ‘Their constitution declared that 
they should do notbing to destroy the plan 
of the general superiptendency. Several 
stirring speeches were made by delegates 
of other bodies, praising the spirit of conces- 
sion shown on the part of the Episcopal body 
and urging the committee to meet these cun- 
cessions in an equally liberal spirit. Under 
the influence of these appeals and a strong 
argument by Bishop Carman in favor of 
centralization an amendment was adopted 
providing that the general superintendent 
shall open annual conferences and preside the 
first day, and thereafter alternately with the 
presidents; that the two shall conduct the 
ordination services and jointly sign the ordi- 
nation parchments. The vote was full, only 


nine voting against the motion, and 
the committee sang the doxology, in 
greatful recognition of the settlement 


of the most delicate and difficult questions 
they had to consider. At subsequent sessions 
the question of educational interests, of 
ehurch funds, of the stationing committee of 
the Annual Conference, etc. were taken up 
and disposed of. The committee finished 
its work very ‘tbarmoniously, December 
6th, recommending that the title ‘' The 
Methodist Church’ be the designation 
of the united body. The quarterly cov. 
ferences and district boards of the various 
bodies are now to consider and approve the 
basis of union. The Christian Guardian, 
organ of the Methodist Church, says the 
“result has exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of all concerned.”’” As to whether 
the action will be ratified by the various 
churches, it says: 

“ The representatives of the different bodies 









cessions c 
that the Me E. Church could bardly be se. 
pected to acceptlexs; and that, without mak- 
ing the concession made to that church, there 
could be no united Methodism. We have no 
doubt that the provision interfering with the 
right of the presidents of the annua! confer- 
evces will not be acceptable to any of our con- 
ferences; yet these bodies will consider all the 
facts of the case fully and weigh well the con- 
uences of rejecting the basis submitted 
before they, by their vote, prevent a union so 
—e and so far advanced toward comple- 
--.-The Rev. J. D. Shaw, of the Northwest 
Texas Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, South, and associate editor of the 
Texas Christian Advocate, bas ceased to be a 
member of the Conference,on account of 
heretical views on inspiration, the divinity of 
Christ, vicarious atonement, and future pun- 
isbment. He acknowledged his dissent from 
orthodox teachings ov these points, was de- 
clared out of harmony with the doctrinal 
position of the Chureh, and surrendered his 
credentials. He said he did not reject all 
these dogmas, but was in doubt in regard to 
certain phases of them. His view of the 
atonement is said to be an ‘intensified 
Bushnellism.” He holds that Christ was the 
son of God by adoption and shared the Divine 
Nature by conjunction. He believes that the 
Scriptures ought to be interpreted only hy 
rational processes. As to future punishntent, 
be seems to accept the idea of restoration. In 
the last General Conference he received thir- 
teem votes for bishop. 


..«-The Protestant Episcopal Society of 
Jewish Missions reports an increase of effott 
and interest and results. Five new mission- 
aries have been appointed and two new mis- 
sionary schools established, making in all 
fourteen missionaries and four day and four 
industrial schools. There are missions in 
most of the large cities and the Jews in 201 
cities and towns are reached by the efforts of 
the Society. From nearly every section in- 
quirers have been reported and Jews ad- 
mitted to the Church by holy baptism and as 
regular communicants. The receipts of the 
Society siuce April have been $20,273. 

.».. The increase of the Protestant Episcopal 
Churck in communicants the past year is 
smaller than for many years, being only 308. 
Of dioceses and districts it has 63; bishops, 
66 ; clergy, 3,575, an increase of 79; parishes, 
3,047—increase, 12 ; baptisms, 45,817—increase, 
854 ; confirmations, 26,091—increase, 600; com- 
municants, 344,888—increase, 308; burials, 
26,618—increase, 1,134. It has 308,591 Sunday 
scholars, a gain of 3,609. Contributions, $7,- 
958,485, a gain of over $1,100,000. Why there 
should be so small an increase tn communi- 
cants when there wasa considerable increase 
in confirmations does bot appear. 


--»eThe Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 
bas just reendered a decision in the suit of 
Father Sheehan against Bisbop Tuigg, of Pitts- 
burgh, reversiug the decision of the court 
below, which allowed Sheehan $800 support for 
three years past, on the ground that the 
Bishop bad refused to assign Sheeban a field 
oflabor. The Supreme Court’s decision held 
that there, was no such contract relation be- 
tween the Bishop and the priest as would 
sustain the action. 

--.-The Lutheran Communion registers a 
large increase again for the past year. Its 
totals are now 8,429 ministers,a gain of 130; 
6,130 congregations, or 265 more than last year; 
and 785,787 communicants, an increase of 
47,485. These communicants are distributed 
among the different bodies, as follows. 
Synodical Conference, 288,117; General Coun- 
cil, 285,002; General Synod, 128,229 ; Inde- 
pendent Synods, 116,077. 

-++-It is probably not generally known that 
there is a service in this city every Sunday 
afternoon in the Armenian language for the 
benefit of from twenty to forty Armenians 
who ere in business here. The meetings are 
held in the parlors of the De Witt Memoria] 
Chapel. Aservice inthe Magyar tongue for 
the Hungarians is beld in the Church of the 
Strangers (Dr. Deem’s church). ° 

....The East Tennessee Lutheran Synod, an 
independent body, bas been reorganized. The 
new basis declares that the congregation alone 
bas the right to call or depose pastors. The 
Synod will bave no fellowship with any of the 
sects vor will it permit its members to join 
oath-bound secret societies. It teaches that 
the Lutberan Church only teaches the pure 
Word of God. 

.-»-The offieers of Holy Trinity, Bordesley. 
the Rev. R. W. Evraght’s church have notificd 
the bishop who proposes to place a curate in 
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DOMESTIC. 

Srxce the opening of the second session of 
the 47th Congress, on Monday of last week, a 
number of bills have been presented and dis- 
cussed in each house. In the Senate, resolu- 
tions were offered for an investigation into the 
political assessments of Government employés, 
and for amending the Constitution so as to 
empower the President to veto a part of the 
Appropriation Bill. A number of petitions have 
been presented for increase of pensions. Sev- 
eral days have been partially consumed with a 
discussion of the Bankruptcy Bill, two amend- 
ments being agreed to. In the House of Rep- 
resentatives the report of the Tariff Commission 
was presented and referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee. A bill to protect Govern- 
ment employés from political assessments was 
also here introduced. The Ways and Means 
Committee reported a bili to abolish the inter- 
nal revenue tax on tobacco. A bill to refund to 
Georgia the $35,000 expended for the common 
defense in 1777 was passed ; also the resolution 
to print 20,000 copies of the Tariff Commission 
report. The bill for the reduction of postage, 
being favorably reported, was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole. A resolution was 
passed calling on the Secretary of War for 
yoformation as to the appropriations made 
under the last River and Harbor Bill. 


.-A riot occurred at Opelika, Ala., on 
Monday, the llth inst., between two factions 
of the new and old city council, policemen 
using clabs and otbers guns and pistols. Ten 
white men and one Negro were sbot down, 
eight of whom will die. 


.-On Saturday last orders were issued to 
the Brooklyn police for a reasonable enforce- 
ment ofthe new Penal Code. Fewer arrests 
were made in New York than on the previous 
Sunday. 


--The American committee having in 
charge the erection of a pedestal for the colos- 
sal statue of Liberty has received a number of 
subscriptions and appointed special com- 
mittees. 


.. The Riverside Rolling Mill and the Triton 
Cotton Mill of New Castle, Delaware, closed 
on Saturday last for an indefiuite period, 
throwing over 400 hands out of employ- 
ment. 

....On Monday, the 11th inst., the extensive 
distillery of Gibson & Co., at Gibsonton, uear 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was burned, causing a loss of 
more thau a quarter ofa million dollars. 


.-A collision between a freight train and 
&@ passenger express occurred near Hinton, 
West Virginia, Friday last, three persons being 
killed and several others injured. 


.-The sufferings of Commander De Long 
and his companions bave been described at 
length by the sailor, Ninderman, before the 
Jeannette Board of Inquiry. 


.-The Hebrew refugees on Ward’s Island 
have been somewhat refractory. A detach- 
ment of twelve policemen from New York was 
required to secure order. 


...-Two reports have been submitted to 
Sacretary Folger by the commissioners ap- 
pointed to examine into the customs service of 
the port of New York. 


.-It is reported that codfish are unusually 
plentiful on the south coast of Long Island 
this year and that the fisherman are taking 
them in great numbers. 


.... The transit of Venus was largely observed 
throughout the country by scientists and 
others, the weather being generally favorable. 


..The New York Chamber of Commerce 
is agitating the vecessity of reform in the 
boards of port wardeus and harbor masters. 


..-The differences of the Northwestern 
Railroads are being discussed by their repre- 
sentatives, but are not yet settled. 


.-Deficits which may amount to $200,000 
bave been fourid in the office of the city tax 
collector of Louisville, Ky. 


.- It is announced from 8t. Louis that the 
freight rates on the Southwestern roads are to 
be reduced. 


-++eThe second trial of the Star-Route cases 
is in progress. 


FOREIGN. 

.--Mabmoud Sami, Abdelal Pasba, Ali 
Fehmy, and Toulba Pasba were arraigned for 
rebellion before the tribunal at Cairo, and, 
pleading guilty, were sentenced to death. 
This sentence, however, was, by order of the 
Khédive, commuted to exile for life. A later 
report says that these rebels, together with 
Arabi, will be banished tothe Island of Ceylon. 


----A great fire occurred in London last week, 
the Alhambra Theater, among other bulldings, 
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ance companies alone amounted to over 
$1,000,000. Large additions will now be made 
to the London Fire Brigade. 


-..-The negotiations between M. de Giers, 
the Russian foreign minister, and the Vatican 
bave resulted in the latter’s agreeing to con- 
tribute to the eradication of the disaffection 
in Poland, in return for Russia’s agreeing to 
allow the Consistory to preconizate Polish 
bishops. 


----Zt is reported that important changes 
will be made in the English Cabinet after 
Christmas. It is expected that the Ear! of 
Derby will enter the Cabinet and that Lord 
Hartington will become prime minister, if Mr. 
Gladstone decides to retire. 


.-Five Russian dragoons have been sen- 
teneed to fifteen years at bard labor in the 
Siberian mines for complicity in the anti- 
Jewish riots. Al! Jews residingin St. Peters- 
burg without official permission are to be ex- 
pelled. 

--General Sir Evelyn Wood leaves Eng- 
land on the 16th inst., to take command of the 
Khédive’s new army in Egypt. Four more 
battallions of English troops, however, will 
shortly retarn home from Cairo. 


.-A snow storm of unusual severity in 
Great Britain last week interrupted telégraphic 
communication avd caused detention of 
trains. A number of wrecks were at the same 
time reported along the coast. 


..Earl Spencer, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, bas commuted the sentence of death 
passed upon the five men who pleaded guilty 
to participation in the murder of the Joyce 
family, at Maamtrasna. 

..--A conditional order for the sale of Mr. 
Parvell’s property iu Ireland was entered on 
November 29th. The extent of the property 
was given as 5,000 acres and the total encum- 
brances as £13,000. 

..-The King of Bavaria has given 40,000 
marks to assist the peasantry impoverished by 
the floods of the Rhine. The overflows bave 
caused, it is said, a loss of millions of marks. 


...- The Spanish Cortes hasreassembled. It 
demands that the United States shall not 
claim the sole right of intervention in con- 
nection with the Panama 

..-On account of the extensive emigration 
from Hungary’ to this country, Austria has 
been petitioned to stop emigrauts who bave 
DO passports. 

.»--t is reported that England will proba- 
bly recognize the rights of France iu Mada- 
gascar accorded the former in the treaty of 
1868. 

..-Lf the bill-taxing Bourse transactions 
in Germany is passed, a great decrease of busi- 
ness on the Bourse, it is said, will follow. 


..--A protest is made by the chambers of 
commerce of all the ports in Germany against 
the exclusion of American ports. 


.-The Transit of Venus was invisible at 
the Greenwich Observatory, owing to a cloudy 
sky and snow storm. 

..Montenegro is providing a defense to 
guard against the possibility of attack on the 
principality. 

.«»-The funeral of the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury took place last Friday, st Ad- 
dington. 

..Tbirty Mexicans and five Americans 
were recently’ slaughtered by Indians in 
Mexico. 

.-The Tiberis reported to be rising and 
now threatens to inundate the lower part of 
Rome. 


.-The new courts of justice in London, 
have been formally opened by the Queen. 


.-«-The Orange Tree State, in South Africa, 
has suffered an invasion from Basutos. 


..-The German budget for 1882—83 shows 
a surplus of 50,000,000 marks. 


.-An overflow of the River Seine has 
caused considerable distress. 


.seeThe Austrian budget for 1883 shows a 
deficit of 31,600,000 florins. 


..--English marines are being sent to Ire- 
land to do police duty. 

.-.. The Czar of Russia has assumed the title 
of Lord of Turkestan. 


--+-Marghal MacMabon is reported to be 
seriously ill. 

ONE TRIAL is sufficient to convince the 
most skeptical of the invaluable and unfailing 
efficacy of Madame Zadoc Porter's Curative 
Balsam for the cure of Colds, Conghs, Hoarse- 
ness, Shortness of Breathing, Asthma, Diffi- 
culty of Breathing, Huskiness, Tickling in the 
Throat, etc. Has been in use over forty years. 





Price. 26. 50, and 7% cents per bottle. 


ches long, and Sacques, close-fitting, 36 to 42 long. 
Beaver will be the popular trimming. C. C. Shayne, 
wholesale manufacturer, 108 Prince Street (formerly 
of Broadway), the recognized leading furrier, will 
offer goods at retail this season. This affords asplen- 
aid opportunity for ladies to order goods direct from 
the manufacturer and save the profit of middlemen. 
All goods produced by this house are standard styles 
and adopted by the leadt ug 

the country. Every garment is made from selected 
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THE HELIOTYPE is a photo-mechanical print, in 
which the precision and absolute fidelity of photog- 
raphy is combined with the permanent qualities of 
ordinary printing. Nearly 400 choice and selected 
engravings, worth from ten to fifty dollars each, have 
been copied by this process, their most delicate lines 
and | Anest shadings being preserved with unerring 








skins, properly cured and d d, and is thoroughly 
reliable. The moderate prices should be an induce 
ment to buyers.— Harper's Bazar. 
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vt BEST THING KNOWN = 
WASHING" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No ° family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YO 
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lustrated FREE for stamp. 
Ga IDE JEWELRY CO., 201 Broadway, New York. 
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Free! Cards and Chromos. 
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of our Taree Of Chromes. Agents wanted 
Address F. GLEASON & CO., 46 Summer Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 











JOSEPH WATSON, 
19 Murray St,, N. ¥- 





They are printed on heavy beveled plate 
paper, such ag is used for the best engravings, each 
one being 19x24 inches in size or equally adapted 
for framing or portfolio. The works of the best en- 
gravers have thus been duplicated and the most cele- 
brated and fascinating pictures of Raphael, Correggio, 
Landseer, and all the most celebrated artists of 
ancient and modern times, and these exquisitely delt- 
cate masterpieces are sold for fifty cente each; extra 
large sizes, $1. | 


C.talogues given or sent free on application. 


JAMES R. OSG00D & CC.’S 
Heliotype Art Gallery, 


213 and 215 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
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e keep everything in our Hine and sell at lowest 
prices our custom solicit 

CYRUS H. LOUTREL, 4 Maiden Lane, WN. Y. 
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EDUCATION. 





AMERICAN L INSTITUTE, Estb, 1855, Pri- 
vate Pupils, Fe Families, Besools, Colleges Tniversities 
with Teachers of known callber and character. Rep- 
resents reHable teachers seeking positions. Since 
its foundation, in 1855, pais eepesy bas 
teachers. Endo: high educational and 
business authorities. Application forms, witb “calls 
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NOTICES. 


@@ All communications for the Eéttorial. Literary 
Hews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be ad¢ressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

[# All communications for the (commercial De. 
partment to the Commercial Editor. 1! afl business 
communications from subseribers and advertisers to 
Tue inperEenpenT, Bex 2787. 

€#” Remittances should be made payable to Tas 
INDEPENDENT. 

t®” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
@8aranty of good faith. 

82” We do not ho'd ourse!ves responsible for any 
Views or opinions expressed in the communications 
Of our corresoondents. 

t@™ Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
sripts, if not accepted, should send « stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 





For Subscription Terms see Page 31. 
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SUNDAY LAWS. 


— 

Tue Penal Code of this state, that pro- 
fesses in one of its chapters to embody all 
the uprepealed legislation of the state io 
regard to the observance of the Sabbath, 
went into operation on the first day of this 
month. This Code makes ‘‘the first day 
of the week” to consist of ‘all the time 
from midoight to midnight” and defines 
any violation thereof to be “ Sabbath 
breaking.” The acts forbidden on this day, 
“except ina work of necessity or charity,” 
are as follows: 1. All manner of servile 
labor, with the exception stated. 2. All 
shooting, hunting, fishing, playing, borse- 
raciog, gaming, ot other public sports, 
exercises, pastimes, or shows, and all noise 
disturbing the peace of the day. 8, All 
trades, manufactures, and mechanical em- 
ployments. 4 All manner of public 
selling or offering for sale publicly of any 
commodities, except that meats, milk, and 
fish may be sold at any time before nine 
o'clock in the morning, and except that 
food may be sold to be eaten upon the 
premises where sold, and drugs, medicines, 
and surgical appliances may be sold at 
any time of the day. 5. Ail service of 
legal process of any kind whatever, except 
in cases of the breach of the peace, or ap- 
prehended breach of the peace, or when 
sued out for the apprehension of a person 
charged with crime, or except where such 
service is specially authorized by statute. 

The penalty for a violation of the law in 
respect to any one of these specifications is 
a fine of not less than one dollar and not 
more than ten dollars, or imprisonment in 
acounty jail not exceeding five days, or 
both. To this is added the penal forfeiture 
of all the commodities exposed for sale on 
the first day of the week, in violation of 





the probibitions of the law. It is made a 
sufficient defense in any prosecution for 
servile labor on the first day of the week 
that the defendant uniformly keeps another 
day of the week as holy time and does not 
labor upon that day, and that the labor 
complained of was done in such mauner as 
not to interrupt 7~ disturb other persons in 
observing the first day of the week as holy 
time. This was designed to meet the case 
of the Jews and others who keep Saturday 
as holy time. 

The theory upon which all this legista- 
tion proceeds, as stated io the code, is that 
the acts specified and prohibited “are 
serious interruptions of the repose and re- 
ligious liberty of the community,” if done 
on “‘ the first day of the week.” The law 
purports to protect the community against 
** interruptions” of its ‘‘ repose” or state of 
rest and of its ‘religious liberty” in the 
worship of God. ‘The reason why it selects 
the first day of the week for this service 
is the fact that this day is “by gen- 
eral consent set apart for rest and 
religious uses.” The law gives no other 
reason for the selection and makes no dis’ 
crimination between “‘rest and religious 
uses” in the reason it gives. It does not 
prescribe or enforce any ‘‘ religious uses” 
orany mode of ‘‘rest.” It simply finds a 
general usage of the people on the first day 
of the week, and proposes to protect it 
against ‘‘ serious interruptions,” enumerat- 
ing the acts which it ds as possessing 
this character and RPting therefrom 
works of necessity and charity, without de- 
fining such works. 

Such, then, is the law and such its theory. 
It is no better and no worse in the codified 
form under which it has recently appeared in 
the Penal Code of this state. The codifiers 
did not make this law. They simply repro- 
duced it in a new form from previous 
statutes; and the legislature that adupted 
the Code did substantially the same thing. 
Some of these statutes are as old as the 
state and some of them were enacted when 
the prevalent theory was that it belonged 
to the state to regulate the Sabbath Day as 
areligious day, and because it was such a 
day, and because the people were bound to 
keep it as a religious day. There is no 
doubt that much of the earlier Sabbath 
legislation of this country, the relics of 
which still remain to some extent in the 
law and toalarger extent in the minds 
ofsome of the earnest advocates for the 
sanctity of the Sabbath, was based upon 
the principle of a state religion, and that 
Christianity, with its Sabbath, was that re- 
ligion. 

This theory, however, has been thor- 
oughly exploded by judicial decisions iv 
later and wiser times; and it cannct stand 
a moment without surrendering the funda- 
mental priociples upon which the American 
governments are organized. The state has 
nothing to do with the Christian Sabbath 
asa religious day, except to protect from 
improper disturbance those who, on re- 
ligious grounds, keep it as holy time. It 
has no right to pass to the breadth of a 
hair beyond this point, any more than it 
has to enact a doctrine of God or of the 
Trinity which the people shall believe. 
The moment the state exceeds protectior 
and undertakes the work of direction it 
becomes a trespasser upon the rights of 
conscience and assumes a function to 
which it is not adapted and for which it 
has no warrant, The state has no right to 
compel any man to treat the first day of 
the wees as “holy time.” Whether he 
shull do so or not is for him to determine, 
and not for the state to determive for bim. 


And yet the state bas an tndoulted 
right, as a matter of public policy, 
to establish one day in seven as a day 
of general rest, and to make the first 
day of the week that day, and to enforce 
the rest to whatever extent it shall think 
necessary, either to secure the rest, or pro- 
tect against improper disturbance those 
who make it a strictly religious day, or to 
gain both ends at the same time. Leaving 
‘*the first day of the week” to take care of 
itself as a religious day in the consciences 
of the people, the state may do what it 
pleases to secure orderly quietude and rest 
on thatday. Here it has the most ample 
power of action and the only question as 
to ite exercise is purely one of secular ex- 
pediency, to de disposed of by an enlarged 





















and considerate view of the habits, usages, | high thoughts—deatb, cold, hopeless death, 


and necessities of the people. Theologians 
and Christians may and should preach the 
sanctity and moral sanctions of the reli- 
gious Sabbath, and thus generate a public 
conscience in its favor; but they should 
not ask the state either to do the preaching 
or help them do it. It is enough for the 
state to deal with the Sabbatb as a rest day. 
If the Penal Code io this respect is too re- 
strictive, as we think it is, if we take it just 
as it reads, thea the remedy is to modify it 
and better suit it to the condition and 
wants of the people. This will be wiser 
than to retain the language and break its 
force by non-execution or judicial con- 
struction. 





THE “HYMN OF THE MARSHES.” 


WE publish this week on our first page a 
poem by the late Sidney Lanier, which we 
do not hesitate to say is one of the few 
great poems that bave been written on this 
side the ocean. There are famous poets 
koown tothe world who have never written 
verses equal to it. We do not say it is easy 
reading. It is not; but for rich, poetic 
conception and imagery clothing strong, 
warm, large, sympathetic thougbt it is not 
easy to be matched. It is a poem, too, 
which can be taken for a study of exquisite 
artin the choice of fitting, unhackneyed 
avd musical words and in versification. It 
is condensed, at times too condensed, in its 
thought; it is bold, abrupt, at times too 
much 80, perhaps, in its expressions and 
transitions; it is not always clear in giving 
words to feelings which are themselves 
vague and large, as especially in the para- 
graph beginning ‘‘ O cunning green leaves, 
little masters”; but for all these and all 
other criticisms that can be made, the chief 
of which is that it requires much study, it 
well repays all the study that will be put 
on it. 

When Mr. Sidney Lanier is fully found 
out, when his scattered poems, of which 
Tue INDEPENDENT has published at least 
tbree or four of the very best, have been 
collected and given to the world, and the 
world has had time to assign him his place, 
we are confident that his place will be put 
in the highest rank of poetry of the cep- 
tury. Hedid not write much (we presume 
the volume will be a thin one); but what be 
wrote was not prose in meter and rhyme, 
but true poetry. He was not able to give 
his time to the cultivation of the great gift 
God had given him, and so he taught 
music. What ateacher he must have been! 
Avd he wrote the most charming books 
for boys—‘‘ The Boys’ Froissart, ‘‘Mab- 
inogion,” etc., just that he might live 
while writing the poem which should 
be his legacy to the world. He did not fin- 
ish it. His strength was not sufficient. He 
died of consumption while yet young; but 
not before men had begun to see his 
strength. He was made a lecturer at Johns 
Hopkins University, even as Longfellow 
and Lowell have taught at Harvard, and 
a widening circle was Jearning his worth. 
We presume that the ‘‘Hymn of the 
Marshes,” which we publish this week, is 
a part of that larger plan for a poem to 
which he once told us be was giving all the 
strength he could save. We presume that 
two most exquisite and pathetic verses, 
which we published Dec. 23d, 1880, ‘‘A 
Ballad of Trees and the Master,” were part 
of the same poem: 


“Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, fcrspent ; 
Into the woods my Master came 
Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to him, 
The little gray leaves were kind to him, 
The thorn-tree had a mind to him 
When into the woods he came. 





“Out of the woods my Master went, 
Aad he was well content; 
Out of the woods my Master came 
Content with death and shame. 
When death and shame would woo him last 
From under the trees they drew him last ; 
‘Twas on a tree they slew him—last 
When out of the woods he came.” e 
In one thing Lanier stands pre-eminont, 
and that is ia the lofty moral feeling, which 
is itself poetic, which > characterizes all he 
wrote. His thought is much larger than 
that of Swinburne, of whom his verse re- 
minds us; not that he is at all an imitator, 
but that he, like Swinburne, and Coleridge, 
and Keats, had caught the divine art of 
musicin words. But Swinburne, like aly 
his school, has but two thoughts, those not 


and love, passiovate, physical, pagan love, 
But Lanier, with all of Swinburne’s too 
aitistic art, perhaps, strikes vastly higher 
strains. He isin sympathy with love and 
pity and goodness. His verse is not merely 
songs with melodic sweetness, it is a moral 
tonic. 

Not a few of our readers will remember 
a poem of Lanier’s, “The Orystal,” which 
we published in January of 1880. Lt was 
very striking and peculiar, as it waa more 
than a true poem. It was also both a 
lecture in literature and a sermon. The 
plan of it was to indicate, by the briefest 
word of acutest criticism, how Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Dante, Buddha, Socrates, 
and Homer, how all ‘‘seers and stellar 
visionaries” have their limitations and de- 
fects, all shine with dimmed and inter- 
rupted light; but in Thee there is found 
no spot, no defect or shadow of defect, 
**thou Crystal Christ!” What a subject 
that would be fora sermon, except that 
‘this is not a bow for every man to-shoot 
in that counts himself a” preacher; ‘‘ but 
will require sinews almost equal to those 
which Homer gave Ulysses.” 

We add just a word to speak of the re 
markable command Mr. Lanier shows of 
all melodic and euphonie devices. Hise 
theory of meter may have beena conceit; 
but his practice shows true art. The words 
flow liquidly and are pleasing, even before 
you get the sense. Assonances and alliter- 
ations follow, not burdensomely, but very 
pleasantly. He describes the starry sky as 
“Yon dome of too tenuous tissues of space and of 

bupenamions with stars, overfreighted with light, 

Oversated with beauty and silence.” 

But we leave further illustrations to the in- 
telligence of our readers. 


UNCANONICAL PROPHECIES. 


Tue Sepoy Rebellion of 1857, which so 
nearly overturned English power in India, 
by no means came unheralded. The event 
had been a matter of prophecy with Indian 
soothsayers for years. It was in 1757 that 
Clive’s victory over the native troops at 
Plassey had settled the question of English 
supremacy in Bengal and virtually in all 
India as well. That supremacy was to last, 
said the astrologers, for a hundred years, 
when the power of the company should be 
broken and the native kingdom be re- 
stored. This prophecy was well and wide- 
ly known among the people. It was found 
in their almanacs, which penetrate to 
every village and are valued for the pre- 
dictions of every year which they contain. 
It was current among the soldiers aud was 
quoted by them familiarly, but with evi- 
dent anticipation, as far back as 1832. Its 
existence and the widespread belief in 
its truth must certainly be reckoned among 
the causes which produced the fearful out 
break in 1857. ‘‘Lightly heeded,” says 
Sir John Kaye, whose unfinished history of 
the Sepoy War is, for the time it covers, 
classic, ‘‘when long years were to inter- 
vene before its possible realization, now 
that the date of the prediction had arrived, 
it took solemn and significant shape in the 
memories of men and the very excitement 
that itengendered helped in time to bring 
about its fulfillment.” 

The most curious thing about the 
prophecy was the manner of its fulfillment. 
According to our Orthodox ideas, such a 
prophecy should not be fulfilled at all. It 
is the product of superstition and only super- 
stition. Every native almanac which is pub- 
lished in India contains such predictions. 
The astrologers foretell wars and tumults, 
famines, and pestilence by the dozen. Peo- 
ple quote them to one another, as the ap- 
pointed times draw nigh, under their 
breath, with faces pf terror. Yet the dates 
come and go and the dread events foretold 
do not happen. But here was an excep- 
tion. Wasitonly a chance coincidence? 
The prophecy, as believed, was that the 
rule of the East India Company would last 
only one bundred years, and that the Eng- 
lish would then be expelled from the coun- 
try and the glories of the latter day would 
be ushered in with Oriental splendor and 
magovificence, with barbaric pearl and gold, 
and with the solemn enthronement of a 
Hindu prince. The prediction was one- 
half fulfilled and one-half ix'sified. The 
rule of the Company was terminated in 








blood, in slaughter, and in fire; but no 











Hindu king sat down upon the vacant 
throne and the English were not expelled. 
Instead of the Company was the Queen and 
the Parliament. The Company, indeed, 
had gone; but the English power, which 
was behind the Company and had made it 
what it was, did not go. 

Another prophecy is now attracting at- 
tention. It dates from an earlier period 
than this of India aod it relates to the 
destiny not of one particular country, but 
of a religious system and the vast multitude 
of its adherents, who throng the streets of 
Cairo, of Constantinople, aud of Bombay 
and swarm throughout the coasts of Africa 
apd of Asia. Mohammedan predictions 
assigy’ thirteen centuries for the growth 
avd development of their religion. At 
the expiration of that time there is to be a 
change. A new prophet is to arise of the 
house and lineage of Mohammed bimself 
avd bearing his name. He is to appear 
suddenly, in some place far away from 
Mecca. He is to march upon that city, 
destroying all unbelievers and all unfaith- 
ful Moslems on the way; he is to purify 
the earth and fill it with righteousness, and 
to bring in the new and better day of Mos- 
lem supremacy everywhere. The time of 
his appearance is atthe end of the thir- 
teenth century after the hegira of Mobam- 
med. That date corresponds tothe present 
year. He is to be known as the ‘‘ Mehdi,” 
or guide, and will subdue the earth and 
rule ovér it until the end of all things, 
when Mohammed and Jesus will appear 
together for judgment. 

Is is hard to fix any definite shape or date 
for this prediction. Its basis, doubtless, is 
a declaration of the Prophet. Mohammed 
himself. Around this central point of 
prophecy have clustered numberless tradi- 
tions and predictions. But, however these 
prophecies originated, the fact of their ex- 
istence and influence is unqucstionable., 
They have taken a firm hold upon the Mos- 
lem heart, especially as men bave seen the 
day drawing nigh. The time has now 
come; the thirteeath century of the Moham- 
medan Era isclosing. A recent visitor to 
Damascus tells us that one of the minarets 
of the great Mosque, on which it is ex- 
pected that Jesus will descend and which 
is, therefore, called the Minaret of Jesus, 
was then undergoing repairs, in anticipation 
of his speedy comiog. More recently the 
Mebdi has appeared, or one believed to be 
such, in the Soudan. The prophetic signs 
are fouud io him. His name is Moham- 
med; his father’s name is Abdullah, 
the name porne by the prophet’s father thir- 
teen centuries ago. And certain personal 
peculiarities which, according to prophecy, 
the Mehdi must exhibit, are found in him— 
notably a remarkable length of the right 
arm, This isthe man whois now marching 
down upon Upper Egypt, with a vast 
horde at his ba‘: of fanatical Mohammed- 
ans, who, doubtless, fully believe that 
this is ‘the that should come.” News 
from tue Upper Nile comes slowly, but 
gathers volume as it comes. Hence, we 
must not accept one-half of what we hear 
of the size and ferocity of the host which 
the Mehdi leads, nor of the extent of bis 
conquests, nor of the piles and heaps of 
massacred infidels that mark his pathway. 
Yet, with alldue abatements, enough re- 
mains to convince us that a tremendous 
wave of Moslem invasion is rojling in from 
the unknown regions of the south and 
may break at any time upon the coasts of 
civilization. 

Now, what shall we say of these things? 
May we not, until the issue of this move- 
ment fully declares itself, cherish tenta- 
tively the opinion that the Mohammedan 
prediction of the Mehdi shall be, like that 
which foretold the destruction of the East 
Indix Company, fulfilled in part and in 
part proved false? There may, indeed, be 
a rising and acommotion throughout the 
length and breadth of Islam. The Turkish 
Empire may and we fervently trust will 
collapse and disappear in the general confu- 
sion, The sigas all point in that direction, 
And, *s che consummation of all, Jesus, we 
ma qell believe, shall appear, not, indeed, 
83 the Moslem soothsayer thinks, upon the 
minaret at Damascus, to unite with Mo- 
bammed in bringing the whole world to 
the feet of the Arabian prophet; but in 
spirit and in power to subdue ail man- 
kind to himself. 
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The least we can say is that the unques- 
tionable existence of such prophecies in 
the Griental mind, completely independent 
of what we consider the true channels of 
prophetic communication, yet proved in 
the one case to be literally correct, though 
in a larger sense wrong, and in the other 
case marching in lines parallel to the gen- 
era] course and tendency of events toward 
a similar, result is remarkable. If the ful- 
fillment, which one bas received and the 
other seems likely to, is only the result of 
a chance coincidence, that coincidence is 
most extraordinary, But, if ithe something 
more than coincidence, what shall we say 
it is? 





Tue Transit of Venus observations seem 
to have been, on the whole, successful in 
this country, though the day was far from 
perfect. In Canada and New England 
especiully, clouds prevailed during the 
early part of the day, preventing observa- 
tions of theingress, The egress was gener- 
ally observed. At New Haven some of the 
observers, however, caught the first con- 
tact. At Cambridge, during the transit, 
photometric observations of the light from 
the plenet’s disc were made and a very ex- 
tensive series of measures of the planet's 
diameter. At New Haven and at the Ger- 
man station in Hartford full sets of helio- 
metric measures were obtained, which, it is 
hoped, will fix the planet’s position on the 
sun very accurately. At New Haven, also, 
aconsiderable number of photographs were 
taken in the principal focus of an eight- 
inch refractor. It is not stated, however, 
whether the lens was specially constructed 
for photography; «nd, at any rate, so far 
as appears, at least, the pictures thus made 
must be rather uncertain as to their scale 
an! orientation. 

In New York the last three contacts were 
observed at Columbia College and at sev- 
eral other points in the city. At Pringeton, 
nll four contacts were observed by nine or 
ten different observers. Spectroscopic ob- 
servations were made by two observers, 
showing the presence of the lines of water- 
vapor in the spectrum of the planet’s atmos- 
phere, and not showing the presence of 
some other lines which are still -more con- 
spicuous in the terrestrial atmosphere. 
Complete sets of measures of the planet’s 
diameter were also made with both the 
double image and the filar micrometers; and 
Professor Bracket also obtained, in spite of 
the clouds, nearly two hundred photo- 
graphs of the transit, with an apparatus es- 
sevtially identical with that used by the 
Government parties. The pictures are, 
therefore, completely comparable with 
those obtained by these parties and will 
be turned over for measurement and dis- 
cussion to the Transit Commission, which 
furnished the plates and sensitive emulsion 
The success at Princéton is especially grati- 
fying to those concerned, because it is a 
sort of compensation for their ‘‘ hard luck” 
in losing the photographic house by fire, a 
month ago. 

At Philadelphia and Baltimore all the 
contacts were seen, and at Allegheny City 
Professor Langley observed a very curious 
and unexplained illumination of part of the 
planet’s surface, apparently distinct from 
the bright fringe (due to the planet’s atmo- 
sphere) which was seen at most of the east- 
ern stations, between the first and second 
contacts. 

At Easton, Pa., allthe contacts but the 
first were well observed and the crescent- 
shaped illamination of the atmosphere of 
the planet noticed just before the third 
contact. 

At Cincinnati, Chicago, Madison, and 
other western stations the weather was bad 
and only a few scatiered observations were 
made. At Washington part of the contacts 
only were seen and only about sixty photo- 
graphs were made, the weather being worse 
than further vorth. At Aiken, 8. C., the 
German party had about the same fortune 
as the Hartford party, losing one of the 
contacts, but getting satisfactory heliometer 
measures. At St. Augustine the French 
party were successful, and at Cedar Keys 
theGovernment party, under Professor East- 
man, were also successful, observing three 
of the contacts and getting a hundred and 
fifty photographs. At San Antonio, Texas, 
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cessful. At Fort Selden, New Mexico, Prof. 
Davidson’s party had a perfect day and 
made morc than two hundred photographs. 
The weather was also fine at the Lick 
Observatory in California. But the begin- 
ning of the transit occurred before the 
sun rose at either of these last two stations. 
Good observations were made in Mexico. 
In Europe, the weather was mostly bad 
and the transit was not seen either at 
Greenwich or Paris. Scattered observa- 
tions are reported from various other 
observatories. 

In the Southern Hemisphere satisfactory 
reports have been received by cable from 
the American parties in Cape Colony, New 
Zealand, and Tasmania, The only remain- 
ing avxiety' is as to the success of the 
partiesiu Patagonia and Southern Chili. 
Probably it must be some weeks before 
these stations,in some respects the most 
important of all, cen be heard from. 

On the whole, it seems probuble that 
excellent measurements will be obtaived 
for fixing the Sun’s distance and impor- 
tant conclusions reached as to the com- 
position of the atmosphere of our nearest 


planet. 
Editorial Hotes. 


JoszPrn Cooxr’s new series of Boston Lec- 

tures will begin January 8th and will be re- 
ported in full in Tae INDEPENDENT. They 
will be twelve in number and will be 
under the charge® of the same com- 
mittee of distinguished men of all denomin- 
ations that bad charge of the Lectureshi) be- 
fore Mr. Cook went abroad. Mr. Couk writes 
us: 
** There will be discussions in the preludes 
of the most blazing and gtrategic topics in the 
political and religious world, and the Lectures 
will make much use of my recent studies of 
foreign lands, especially of the Orient, on 
which, just now, so many books of travel are 
being published. New Departures in and from 
Orthodoxy will be noticed both from the Bos- 
ton and the Andovef point of view.” 
Joseph Cook’s recepiion at the hall of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association in 
Boston was a very hearty one, and in his ad- 
dress he answered familiarly a great many 
questions that were asked him. He testified 
that all over the world the iuterest in religious 
questions was as deep as in any political 
questious. Mr. Cook’s return will be very 
cordially welcomed, not only by his Boston 
audierces, but by those larger audiences 
which bear him through Tag [yDErENDEN?, 








‘« THE coroner’s jury in the case of the boys 
killed at Thompsonville by the Langtry special 
train, on Sunday, consider the running of 
trains on Sunday for theatrical troupes repre- 
hensible and censure the railroad officials for 
not informing the station agent at Thompsoa- 
ville of the coming of the special train.” 


The above appeared as a telegram in the 
Tribune, from Hartford, a few days since, and 
we feel called upon to say that such special 
Sabbath-breaking trains, to accommodate a 
gang of theatrical Sabbath-breaking actors 
and performers, should be suppressed. What- 
ever may be said about ‘‘works of necessity” 
on whatever special excuses may be offered 
for disturbing the peace and quietness of the 
Sabbath and breaking the laws of this and 
other states,there can be no reason given 
why such lawlessness as this should go an- 
punished and be protected, while barbers and 
bootblacks are arrested, put under bonds, or 
fined and imprisoned for doing the same 
thing. This “Langtry special train’? might 
have left here early on Monday morning, or 
its passengers might have gove to Boston ina 
“special” car, attached to some regular train. 
But no, these Langtry-train Sunday travelers 
wanted to advertise their importance in a more 
sensational way. They, doubtless, expected 
the Monfday morning papers in Boston and 
elsewhere would givea free “puff” of their 
boldness, exclusivyeness, and liberality in en- 
gaging this ‘“‘ Langtry special train.’’ We com- 
mend these illustrious “Langtry special- 
train’? law-breakers to the attention of the 
police, to the ‘‘Sunday-closing League,’’ and 
to our courts, and ask that no such ‘‘ special” 
privileges be granied to this ‘‘ special’’ law. 
less class of our fellow-citizens. 


Tae Andover Visitors have confirmed the 
new appointments. That is as it should be, 
and as it should have been when Newman 
Smyth was nominated. But there is a 
moral which comes out of this, unpleasant and 
not to be forgotten. It is this: that no man 
who wishes ecclesiastical preferment, to be put 
in a prominent place, must prove his compe- 
tency by attempting toiostruct the public. 
Here are two men appointed. Newman Smyth 
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to succeed Professor Park at Anderer. Dr. 
Smyth’s appointment was negatived by the 
Visitors. Mr. Harris’s was confirmed. The 
two men hold precisely the same opinion on 
the subject of probation. The difference be- 
tween thetwo is that one had published freely 
and had written important and influential 
books, while the other had publisbed no books. 
Had Mr. Harris’s views been as publicly before 
the world as Dr. Smyth’s, The Congregationalist 
would, we have no doubt, have equally opposed 
bim and the Visitors rejected him. In asermon 
printed In the Providence Journal of October 
7th, Mr. Harris raises this very question of 
Dr. Smyth’s: ‘*Does the probation of the in- 
dividual end with his death, or may it be ex- 
tended to the day of Judgment?”’ His answer 
is that infants and young children have no 
probation here; that be cannot deny that some 
who have lived in the darkness of heathenism 
or of our great cities ‘‘may after death be 
brought into clearer light,”’ though the Bible 
gives no jotimation of it unless in the passage 
about preaching to the spirits in prison. He 
concludes: 


‘From what we know of God, we believe 
tbat He will give to every one a sufficient pro- 
bation ; and, as some, according to our view, 
do not seem to have a sufficient probation 
prow hy * may be that they will have it after 
death. 


The moral is, we say: If the Lord has given 
you any new light out of his Holy World, 
don’t be too free with it, or you will spoil 
your chances as arabbi. But that is an old 
lesson. 


Tu Examiner enters a complaint against ite 
Pedobaptist contemporaries for not paying 
more attention to the recent Baptist Congress, 
It says: 

‘*One of the papers gives about twe squares 

of a report, another one square, and four 
others say not a word.” 
We gave promptly a good two-column article 
on the Congress and have published one of 
the papers entire. This is more than the Zz. 
aminer did; and it was ungenerous, to say the 
least, not to mention our report. Its para- 
graph left its readers to infer that none but 
Baptist papers gave more than “two 
squares.”’ If some of its contemporaries 
took little interert in the Congress, it may be 
that they supposed it would not amount to 
mucb, because The Hzaminer had said so little 
about it—bad, indeed, scarcely announced it 
They will know better next time and depend 
more on theirown judgment. The Hraminer 
was greatly pleased with its own reports and 
made caustic and crushing criticisms on errors 
it found in the accounts given in the dailies. 
The latter might retort that The Mxraminer 
itself is sometimes at fault, even in reporting 
Baptist matters, Once it made an essayist 
before the Baptist Ministers’ Meeting say just 
the opposite of what he did say. As our con- 
temporary has always been conspicuous for 
its courtesy, both to Baptist and Pedobaptist 
papers, the following lesson which it draws 
from the alleged slight is refreshing : 

‘Put all these facts together, and you have 
an edifying illustratidn of the courtesies 
which come of the unceasing homilies that we 
hear of the blessedness of free communion.” 
The bearing of this ‘‘ obserwation,” as Bunsby 
would say, lies in the application of it. 


Is Saul also among the prophets? Has The 
Examiner even b aware of the existence 
of open c 1 g American Baptiste? 
In last week’s issue, in a review of Dr. Schaff’s 
Cyclopedia, The Examiner says : 

“In the article on Baptists | Dr. Howard 

Osgood is this sentence: ‘The American 
Baptists practice close communion,’ Now 
this is not the truth and Dr. Osgood is quite 
incapable of writing such asentence, We are 
credibly informed that it got into the text 
in some mysterious way, which nobody pre- 
tends to explain after the last revise had been 
read by the author. I[t is but fair to add that 
Dr. Schaff is not responsible for this slip and 
promises to have it corrected fn a subsequent 
edition.”’ 
The Examiner's criticism is a just one. Tobe 
accurate, Dr. Osgood should have said: 
“Some Amcrican Baptists practice close com- 
mupion; but the contrary practice is growing 
year by year among the intelligent men of the 
denomination.”” We were hardly prepared, 
however, for such an admission by The Hx- 
aminer. We have hopes of it. 








A CORRESPONDENT writes us s curious fact, 
about the late Dr. Chandler Robbins: 


“In your obituary notice of the late Dr. 
Chandler Robbins you said substantially that 
he was litule more than a Unitarian in name, 
his sympathies being essentially Orthodox. I 
bappen to be able to attest that they were not 
only Orthodox, but decidedly High Church 
Episcopalian. At a meeting of ministers of 
Boston and the neighborhood, at which I had 
the goo@ fortune to be present, in tbe Fall of 
1872, including Dr. Rufus Ellis, the Rey. 
Charlies Grinnell, Dr. Manning, the Rev. 
Daniel P. Noyes, and the Rev. C. C. Tiffany 








Professor Hall’s party were similarly suc- 


and George Harris were elected successively 





we were called on in order for our opinion as 
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to the origin of the Episcopate. Some thought 
it of sub-apostolic, some of apostolic origin ; 
but Dr. Robbins was emphatic in exprersing 
bis belief that it was {nstituted immediately 
by Christ himself and that the establishment 
of it was one of the subjects of discourse be- 
tween our Lord and his disciples during the 
forty days between the Resurrection and the 
Ascension. As being myself ‘a Low Church- 
map of the most abandoned description ’—to 
quote a description of himself given me by 
an eminent professor in one of our Congre- 
gational seminaries—I could not belp sur- 
mising that our Lord was engaged upon topics 
of higher moment. But Dr. Chandler Rob- 
bins thought very differently. 
‘*CHagies C, STARBUCK. 

“Ciaripon, 0., Nov. 27th, 1882.” 

Tne London Spectator, after the observa- 
tion (which ought to be put in a collection of 
Irish bulls) that ‘the French are not hypo- 
crites, but when they are there are no hypo- 
crites so impudent,” goes on to illustrate it 
thus: 

“*M. Raspail on Monday made bis annual 

motion for the abolition of the embassy to the 
Vatican, and the premier actually rove to say 
tiiat be must oppose the proposal, because 
France ‘had religious interests in the East, 
which she could not abandon witbout sacrific- 
ing her noblest traditions,’ If Christianity is 
alie in Paris, why Is it true in Syria and Ton- 
quin?”’ 
The premter’s reply to this would probably be 
that the religious instinct in man may be 
used with great advantage iv organizing good 
society and preparing for a good and stable 
government. It is, therefore, in the interests 
of France to foster religion in the unde- 
veloped society of its eastern possessions. If 
this is his idea, it matters not, of course, 
whether Cbristianity is true or false. It is 
sufficient to know that it is an adequate means 
to the end had in view. There is much of 
this sort of free thinking in France. But the 
Speetator’s idea that Christianity is regarded as 
alieiv France is based on the action of the 
government in suppressing clerical teaching 
in ite schools. The purpose of this reorgan- 
ization may or may not arise from the view 
that Christianity is a lie; but Americans, at 
least, can see sufficient reason for such reorgan- 
ization on purely political grounds. 


We regret that our much valued corre- 
spondent, Mary Clemmer, should have so 
strangely misapprebended the meaning of 
some words iu our notice of her volume of 
poems. We, nevertheless, consent to publish, 
without the reply we could easily make, the 
note she bas sent us: 

To Tas Evitox oF THe INDEPENDENT: 


*To offer to explain one’s own verses 
seems to me something like Artemus Ward 
wriling over one of his own utterances 
*This is a goak’; but a falee statement in 
Tue INDEPENDENT last week cuts too deep 
into the core of character to go unnoticed. 
Thus [ do what | never did before, in replying 
toa mis-statement printed of wyself. 

‘* During the War it was my lot to see much 
of wounded aud dying soldiers. 

‘‘In @ closet cnder the stairs of an old 
church, used as a hospital ip the Valley of Vir- 
ginia, were packed and piled the knap- 
sacks of soldiers who had died on their cots 
within this church. At various times | took 
down and opened all of these kuapsacks, 
that I might be able to send their 
contents to the families of dead sol- 
diers. In every knapsack was the picture 
of awomav. Sometimes it was the soldier's 
mother, then his sweetheart, bis wife, or his 
daughter, Shortly after finding the knapsack 
of a little drummer boy, to whose motber I 
sent back her own picture, with that of ber 
buy, a battle was fought but a few hundred 
rods from this church. While it was in prog 
ress | wrote the lines called ‘ Faun In.’ Writ 
Yog, the women’s faces in the knapsacks seemed 
to crowd before me and I wrote: 

“* The storm of shells, the bullets’ whir, 
The clash of saber—no fear can stir; 
We fight for freedom, for home, for her. 
Fall in!’ 

It wasreserved for me nineteen years later. 
last week, in Tas INDEPENDENT, io a criticism 
ov my lately pablished ** Poems of Life and 
Nature,’’ to read that when I wrote that line 
1 was thinking of myself [Nothing could have 
been further from our thoughts. We read 
the line as Mrs. Clemmer interprets it and bad 
no reference to it whatever.—Ep.}, that 
wy ‘self-recollective mood fell upon 
me even in the presence ef two armies with a 
great battle actually going on.’ 

* When I am confronted by an assertion con- 
cerning myself, whose stupidity can be meas- 
ured ooly by its untruth, I would it might be 
e.sewlere thao in Tas INDEPENDENT,”’ 

Tas Utah Commission, in their report to the 
Secretary of the Interior, recommend the pas- 
sage of a marriage law by Congress for the 
Territory of Utah, as an important auxiliary in 





the work of suppressing polygamy in ths 
territory. The law, as the Commission think, 
should declare all future marriages in Utah 
null and void unless contracted and evidenced 
in the manner provided for by the act. Desig- 
nated places are to be established for all mwar- 
riages which are to be witnessed at the time of 
eelebration by certain persons and then regis- 
tered in specific public offices, thereby render- 
ing the proof of marriage both easy and morally 
certain. ‘Those who act as witnesses are to be 
required to make their affidavits that they are 
not polygamists. If marriages are solempized 
in private, they are to be with similar guaran- 
ties of registrations, affidavits, witnesses, etc. 
Any violation of the law is to be followed by 
an appropriate penalty, To obviate the diffi- 
culty of proving the first legal marriage, the 
Commission propose that Congress should de- 
clare that the first legal wife shall be a compe- 
tent witness as to this question of fact. These 
suggestions are made with a view of taking the 
subject of marriage out of the hands of the 
Mormon ecclesiastics and putting it into the 
hands of the civil authority, and thus prevent- 
ing secret polygamous marriages, which, how- 
ever real and practical to the parties, are, nev- 
ertheless, very difficult of proof. The sugges- 
tions are certainly worthy of the consideration 
of Congress. Now that Congress, after a long 
delay, has undertaken the business of suppress- 
ing Mormon polygamy, it should keep at it, 
adding law to law and measure to measure, 
until the end ie finally reached. The system 
must be broken up at all hazards and no law 
can be too radical or severe provided it be nec- 
essary to attain the end. We have believed 
that the shortest way is the best way, but will 
not complain of any way that brings about the 
result. 


Tae people of Yankton County, in the Terri- 
tory of Dakota, have, at last, come to the con- 
clusion that honesty is, after all, the best 
policy. We heartily wish them success in their 
new movement. ‘That county belongs to the 
section of Dakota that would be glad to be 
organized into a state nd admitted into the 
Union. One grave objectionto such admission 
has been that this county had been guilty of 
a gross fraud, and that the territorial legislature 
of Dakota bad both sanctioned and facilitated 
its perpetration, and that the fraud was still 
outstanding, with no repentance and nothing 
to suggest that the day of repentance would 
evercome. We took the ground, last Winter, 
that it would be better to let Dakota wait until 
some honorable adjustment was made in respect 
to the repudiated Yankton County bonds. 
These bonds were issued several years ago, to 
aid in railway construction, under due authority 
of law ; and the Supreme Court of the United 
States, having the matter brought before it, 
has declared them to be valid, legal obligations 
against that county. The people, however, for 
several years past, have repudiated these bonds 
and resorted to all sorts of dodges to evade the 
protesses by which the payment of the matured 
coupons on the bonds was sought to be en- 
forced. This act of repudiation has stood in 
the way of the admission of Southern Dakota 
into the Union asa state. And now, to remove 
this obstacle, the citizens of Yankton County 
have appointed a committee, at the head of 
which is Governor Ordway, to present a memo- 
rial to Congress asking for the passage of an 
act authorizing the officials of Yankton County 
to issue, upon the approval of a majority of 
the legal voters of the county, an amount 
of well-guarded four-and-a-half-per-cent. ten- 
thirty bonds, to pay up the present county 
bonded indebtedness, which amounts to two 
hundred thousand dollars, not including the 
unpaid coupons. Let Congress, by all means, 
pass the proposed act and give these repudi- 
ators an opportunity to take the back track, 
This being done and the voters of Yankton 
County having adopted the measure, we shall 
then be prepared to consider the question 
whether the time has come for the admission 
of Southern Dakota mto the Union as a state. 

Presipent ArTHur had the good sense to 
incorporate a large amount of practical sense 
in various parts of his message. What he says 
about the reduction of the rate of letter post- 
age furnishes a good illustration of this re- 
mark, Referring to the fact that the postal 
receipts for the last fiscal year exceeded the 
expenses by &bout a million and a half of dol- 
lars and to the further fact that the excess of 
receipts for the current year will be still 
greater, he suggests that ‘‘the time seems au- 
spicious, therefore, for some reduction in the 
rate of postage,”’ and at once names letters for 
this reduction. The result of previous reduc- 
tions from the high rates formerly paid was 
that, while there was a temporary loss of reve- 
nue, in no case exceeding more than three 
years, the large increase of business, without a 
corresponding imcrease of cost, very speedily 
more than made up for that loss, so that the 
Government actually gained in its postal reve- 
nue by reducing the rate on letters. The 
President expresses the confident belief that 
the same result would again ensue if the rate 
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One cent would be still better ; but, if Congress 
is not yet up to this mark, then let us have two 
cents and wait for the one-cent rate hereafter. 





Tue Pension Office is probably the busiest 
office of any of the departments at Washington. 
For the whole month of November it made 
payments at the rate of a thousand dollars a 
minute during all the working hours of each 
day. The arrears of pensions are estimated to 
amount to about one thousand dollars on each 
claim and the claimants for both current 
pensions and arrears aw constantly increasing. 
The annual amount now to be paid out is one 
hundred million dollars, with a prospect of 
increase for a few years tocome. Mr. 
estimates that only five per cent. of all the 
pension disbursements go to the eleven states 
which seceded and that nearly all of this is 
paid out in Virginia, West Virginia, and Ten- 
nessee, where there were large Union centers. 
Scarcely a dollar of the money goes back to 
the people in the ex-rebel states, with the above 
exceptions. New York State gets about thir- 
teen per cent. of the pension disbursements 
and New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachu- 
setts, taken together, get about thirty per cent. 
of the gross payments, which means that the 
citizens of these three states, under an annual 
appropriation of a hundred million dollars, 
receive some thirty-three million dollars from 
the pension fund. Congress, by passing the 
Pension Arrears Act, immensely increased the 
pension liabilities of the Government, and, by 
omitting to provide stringent laws for the reg- 
ulation of pension disbursements, it has left 
the way open for an enormous amount of 
swindling in the way of false claims. Hundreds 
of men have become rich as claim agente and, 
under disguise, the virtual purchasers of pen- 
sion claims, The attention of Congress has 
frequently been called to the subject, and yet 
neither party has had the courage to grapple 
with it upon its merite, lest, perchance, it 
might lose political capital thereby. Politi- 
cians would ‘prefer to look on and see the 
people fleeced to any extent rather than incur 
even « slight peril at the ballot-box. 


Ir will be recollected that the Senate, at the 
last session of Congress, passed what is known 
as the Davis bill for the creation of an addi- 
tional court of the United States in each judi- 
eial circuit, to be known as the Court of 
Appeals, and to have final jurisdiction overa 
large number of cases that now go to the 
Supreme Court. This bill adds two circuit 
judges to each circuit, giving in all eighteen 
such judges to be appointed by the President. 
The main design of the bill is to lessen the 
amount of judicial business that now over. 
burdens the calendar of the Supreme Court 
and involves long and injurious delays in the 
final disposition of cases, and at the same time 
to increase the working force im the circuit 
courts, and thereby hasten the dispatch of 
business in those courts. The National Bar 
Association has expressed a strong opinion in 
favor of the measure and it is understood that 
the judgea of the Supreme Court are unani- 
mously of the opinion that the measure is a 
wise one. What remains to give this bill the 
force of law is its passage by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and its signature by the President. 
There can hardly be a doubt that the President 
would sign the bill. The only question is 
whether the House will pass it, and this 
depends upon the Republican members, who 
now have the majority. They can pase it, if 
they will; and, if they omit to do so, there is 
no probability that anything will be done on 
the subject until after the next Presidential 
election, The Democrats in the House will 
generally oppose the bill, hoping to carry the 
next Presidential election and have the judicial 
appointments made, if made at all, by a Demo- 
cratic President. We call the attention of the 
Republicans in the House of Representatives to 
this question, and urge upon them alike the 
party wisdom and the public necessity of pase- 
ing the Davis bill during the present session of 
Congress. They will lose an important oppor- 
tunity if they fail to do so, 

-+«»We are receiving successive marked 
copies of the East Saginaw (Mich.) Morning 
Herald attacking Tae InpersnpEnt, Harper's 
Weekly, and the Chicago Tribune for comments 
made on Hubbell and Hubbellism. We are 
not displeased that Taz InDEPEXDENT is found 
f such good company, which consoles us 











somewhat, if we must lose the esteem of the 
East Saginaw Morning Herald. Tt does not 
like it that-we want an accounting for the 
Hubbellfunds. We asked for it not because 
we expected to get it, but because we want to 
bring out the fact that such ap enormous fund 
is essentially dishonest. It begins in black- 
mailing Government officers; it ends in cor- 
rupting voters. It is bad from beginning to 
end. If the management of such a fund 
could be submitted to the test of honest 
vouchers, it would be exploded. 


«+-eThere are certain beauties of person- 
al jouroalism which we “cannot attain 
unto”; buat not for the biblical reason 
that they are “too high.” Here is our 
Holiness contemporary, The Christian Stand- 
ard, both published and edited by Brother 
Inskip. He wants all old subscribers to pay 
up and renew their subscriptions, and, as an 
inducement (for we gather that not all of them 
bave attained that sanctification which makes 
them pay their debts), he offers as a premium a 
steel engraving of himself and another of bis 
wife, “‘ Aunty Inskip.”” Somebody tells him 
the latter “is really a beautiful likeneé.” 
Nobody but one who had already attained con- 
firmed holiness could make such an offer with- 
ous falling under the temptation of conceit. 

««e- The Uhristian Leader says: 

‘It was quite natural, perhaps, for Taz in- 

DEPENDENT, having made up its mind that the 
Unitarians were doing little in the line of city 
missionary work and having said so, to seek 
to suppor! its opinion. But its better than 
average reputation for fairness led us to ex- 
pect that it would inquire of Unitarians them- 
selves and take their reporte of their work, 
rather than employ men of its own party and 
bias to ‘ get the facts.’” 
Our respected contemporary seems to have 
overlooked the fact that we gavesix and a half 
columns toa Unitarian, the Rey. Charlies A. 
Allen, for this very purpose. The reports it 
speaks of were solicited, becouse of the claims 
Mr. Allen bad made in his first article. 


...- The Uongregationalist thinks the plan of 
a Bureau of Missionary Information for the 
American Board, proposed in our columns by 
Dr. Todd, would probably not work well, be- 
cause it has never been tried! Its words are 

** His difficulty is no new one; but the fact 
that his suggestion never bas been tried is: 
evidence that it would not be likely to work 
as well as it sounds.”’ 


We would hardly suppose our contemporary 
would lay down the general rule that the fact 
that anything bas not been tried is evidenc: 
thatit is impracticable! And yet this is the 
force of its singular comment. 


...- It is strange what names churches in the 
South and West will give themselves. A Bap- 
tist church in North Carolina asked incorpora- 
tion under the name of “ Hanging Dog Baptist 
Church.”? A Baptist minister tells the story : 

‘*I went before the legislature, to keep a 

ack of fools from fixing this name of Hanging 

og upon a Baptist church; but there was in 
the legislature a Methodirt preacher, who, 
from malicious spite, opposed me and forced 
the bill through, after having it+read for 
eighteen days in succession. If people bave 
no better sense than to select such names, let 
them doit. Such names are very appropriate 
to such people.” 

--eeTO the correspondent who says that 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s ‘‘The Reveread 
Malachi Matthew” is acaricature and that there 
have not been twenty pastors-elect refused 
ordination inthe past three years, and that 
none of these have suffered lack of sympathy, 
as happened in her Pepperville church, we say 
itis very likely. But the moral of ber story 
holds, that there is work enough of sympathy 
and belp for the tempted tbat is neglected 
while people are giving themselves to the phi- 
losophies or the petty estheticisms and inan- 
ities of religion. 


...-A recent census bulletin sets down the 
number of persons at ten years of age and 
upward inthe United States at 36,761,607, of 
whom a little more than thirteen per cent. 
were unable to rend and about seventeen per 
cent. were unable to write. This is a high rate 
of filiteracy in a country which boasts of its 
common schools, though less than that of Eng- 
land or France, while greater than that of Ger- 
many. The average rates would be much less 
in thiscountry but for the widespread illit- 
eracy in the Southero States, especially among 
the Negroes. 

«see The members of Congress who voted for 
the River and Harbor swindle, some of whom 
the people concluded not to re-elect, must have 
been conscious of rather queer sensations when 
listening to what the President had to say about 
this class of appropriations, especially when he 
told them that there was an unexpended bal 
ance of more than seventeen million dollars 
and recommended Congress to make no River 
and Harbor appropriation at this session. They 
passed the bill over his veto. The people have 
approved his action and condemned theirs. 


...-President Arthur, in his Message, recom- 
mends the passage of a joint resolution by the 
two houses of Congress proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution which will permit the 
President to veto parts of appropriation bills 
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without vetoing the entire bills. Such a reso. 
lution has already been introduced into the 
Senate and ought to be adopted by both houses, 
The principle has been tried in fourteen states 
of the Union and has been found to work ex- 
ceedingly well as a restraint upon prodigal and 
wasteful legislation. 

...-Senator Beck has introduced a resolution 
into the Senate directing the judiciary com- 
mittee to inquire into the doings of the black- 
mailing Hubbell Committee and particularly 
whether there has been any violation of the 
laws by congressmen who were members of 
the Committee. This is, doubtless, a partisan 
move on the part of the Senator; and yet the 
people are more than willing that this black- 
mailing infamy should be exposed for any 
reason. 

.-David Dudley Field, who did the larger 
part of the work of codifying the laws of this 
state, says, in respect to the Sabbath laws of 
the Penal Code, that the phrase “works of 
necessity and charity ” is, as an exception to the 
restrictions of the Code, sufficient]v flexible to 
cover everything that ought to be tolerated on 
Sunday. To pass a law apparently stringent 
in ite form and yet lax by reason of its excep- 
tions is to make the exceptions break the force 
of the law. 

.-A Methodist minister has been chosen 
by Governor-elect Pattison, of Pennsylvania, 
es bis private secretary, and the Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate thivks such a choice un- 
seemly. We do not see why a govervor 
should pot be allowed to engage the most 
useful man he can find. We never did believe 
in te British law which forbids a clergyman 
lo serveas a member of Parliament, except as 
bishop, in the Upper House. 


.-.-The law of Scotland is that the stock- 
holders of a bank are liable for its debts. 
Under this law the stockholders of the Bank of 
Glasgow, that failed a few years since for some 
thirty million dollars, have been compelled to 
pay this enormous debt to the last dollar, at 
the price of the financial ruin of many of them. 
This work of payment, which, though severe, 
is sternly just, has just been completed. 

- The total vote of South Carolina this year 
is 87,877, against 182,682 in 1876 and against 
170,956 in 1880. Of the 87,877 votes the Bour- 
bon Democrats claim a majority of 49,439. 
Can there be a doubt, in the light of these 
figures, that the great mass of the Negro vote 
is systematically excluded from the poljs? Less 
than one-third of the legal voters control the 
political destinies of that state. 

--Weare glad to see Dr. J. L, Withrow 
writing to The Presbyterian from Boston over 
bis own name and in a way to calm apprehen- 
sions. The “‘ pew departure’”’ convected with 
the Andover controversy, he says,4s not nearly 
so seriousa departure as was at first supposed, 
and seems quite ready to admit that Newman 
Swyth and those of his sort were at first quite 
misapprehended. 

...Governor-elect Cleveland was entertained, 
last week, in this city, by the Manhattan Club, 
and his carefully prepared speech shows that 
he realizes the importance of his situation and 
does not mean to indulge himself in any loose 
and random talks. The trying time for the 
Governor will come when he ‘gets into the office 
and begins to dispense or withold his official 
favors. 


..The total appropriation to pay the e1- 
penses of President Garfield’s sickness was 
$57,500, and of this amount the six doctors that 
attended upon the President get $27,500, the 
highest on the list being Dr. Bliss, who gets 
$6,500 for his services. These are not the fig- 
ures which fhe doctors made for themselves, 
yet they are ample for a generous compens- 
ation. 


..The Memphis (Tenn.) Appes (Dem.) 
says: ‘Practically, the public offices, from 
the President down, are the toys of individual 
ambition, put up at public outcry, to be given 
to the highest bidder for cash. A surer or 
more active agent for sapping the foundations 
of public virtue could not be devised.”” Unfor- 
tunately, this dark picture is too true. 

..Don’t wait till Christmas Day before you 
remember the poor. Let the goose or the tur- 
key or the flannels go early, before they are 
forgotten. Remember the poor children in 
our large cities. Fifteen dolla:s sent to the 
Children’s Aid Society here will put one un- 
fortunate child in agood home in the country. 


«++-The people of Nebraska are trying the 
efficacy of a high license law as a restriction upon 
the evils of intemperance. The license for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors in cities of over ten 
thousand imhabitants is one thousand dollars 
and five hundred dollars in cities of less than 
ten thousand inhabitants. 

..The Penal Code of this state, that has 
recently gone into effect, makes husband and 
wife competent witnesses against each other 
when either is indicted for crime. This is an 
improvement upon the old rule of the common 
law, which did not allow either to be a witness 
against the other. 








--.-A mostshecking discovery has been made 
of the wholesale robbery of graves in a colored 
cemetery in Philadelphia, to supply a medical 
college. More extensive provisions should 
be made to supply our medical colleges 
legitimately with the bodies which they abso- 
lately need. 

----Governor MeEnery, of Louisiana, ha 
concluded to give Senator Kellogg a certificate 
of his election as a member of the House of 
Representatives. He had no business to raise 
the question as to the citizenship of Mr. Kel- 
logg, since this belonged to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and not to him. 

.- The United States and Belgium have pro- 
vided by treaty that the assassination or 
attempted assassination of the head of the 
government shall be regarded as an extradit- 
able crime. This principle should be incorpo- 
rated into all the extradition treaties of the 
world. 

.... We omit this week the ordinary exposi- 
tion of the Sabbath-school lesson, as the les- 
son on which we gave the notes last. week con- 
eluded the Gospel of Mark, and that for the 
Sabbath before Christmas will vary in different 
schools. 

--The President urges Congress to pass 
the bill for the return of the Japanese Indem- 
nity Fund. It is about time that Congress 
should wipe out this disgrace upon our com- 
mon country. 

---+The Southern Churehman : 
and Crauford Tate.”” 'Taint. 
ee 


TO ALL SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our friends will very greatly oblige us 
if they will consult the yellow address 
label to be found each week on their 
papers and renew their subscriptions two 
or three weeks before they expire, for the 
reason that, by our system of mailing, it 
takes one-or two weeks to have a subscrib- 
er’s pame appear on our printed mailing 
list or to remove it therefrom. If a sub- 
scriber waits till the expiration of bis sub- 
scription before renewing, his name, in the 
meantime, gone off the list, and the 
probabilities are that he will lose two or 
three papers, besides giviog us consider- 
able extra labor. 


**Catherine 


Under our cash plan of doing business } * 


with subscribers, all subscriptions which 
have expired since January ist, 1882, have 
been stopped at the expiration of time paid 
for, unless previously renewed or a re- 
quest has been received from the sub- 
scriber to continue until a more favorable 
time for renewing. This doing business 
for cash has been very satisfactory to us 
and commends itself highly to our sub- 
sc: ibers. 

We are much gratified with the cash 
mails now being received at this office. A 
very large number of our subscribers take 
advantage of our club rates and send us $5 
for their own renewal and for the name of 
a new subscriber, while a great many send 
us $10 for 5 years’ renewal of their own. 

We issue aclub list showing the prices 
at which we can furnish nearly all of the 
leading newspapers and magazines, which 
will be sent free to any one asking us for it, 

A handsome saving can be made and it 
is worth the while of avy one wishing no 
more than one periodical to get our list, and 
particularly so for associations and clubs 
subscribing for a large number. This 
morning, among otbers, we bad av order 
from a reading-room connected with a 
Presbyterian Church in Minnesota for 
about $60 worth of newspapers and maga- 
zines. They effecteda saving of several 
dollars. 

While we have the ear of our subscribers 
we wish to thank them heartily for the 
very kind expressions so many of them 
send us of approval and satisfaction with 
the general course of the paper, and its 
widely acknowledged ability, as well as 
for many valuable favors lately received 
from them. 





ce” NEW CLUB RATES. 2) 
NEW TERMS TO EVERYBODY. 


Any person desiring to subscrive for THE 
INDEPENDENT will remember three things: 
First.—That in no case can the paper be 
had on a single subscription, postage paid, 
for less than $3.00 per annum, in advance. 
Second.—That any person can get the 
paper fortwo years, postage paid, for $5.00. 
which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one 
year, with one new subscriber, for $5 00. 
Third (and the most important).—That 
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five or more persons may club together and 
get the paper for the Low Price or $2.00. 





PRESSURE OF ADVERTISING. 


Tue advertising patronage of Tae Ix- 
DEPENDENT, never 80 large before during 
the Holidays and nearly double that given 
to any other religious weekly, compels us 
to puton a cover again this week, as we 
have done for two weeks past and must 
do next week, in order to meet al) engage- 
ments, We ask that all such favors be deliv- 
ered to us as early as Monday noon, or in 
no case later than five o’clock, that day, 
in order that they may be sure of publica- 
tion and be properly classified. 

eR 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Tue calls for specimen copies of THe 
INDEPENDENT from every section of the 
country never were so numerous as at the 
present time, Onesiogle mail, this week, 
brought us nearly siz hundred single postal- 
card orders. Any reader of this paper may 
order a specimen sent to any address, if it is 
thought, by thus doing, a new subscriber 
may be obtained, or ope or more extra 
copies may be ordered by any subscriber or 
other person engaged in geiting up a club. 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHiIne AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equais Coe's Cough 
Balsam for Co lds, Crom, and 
Consumption. It an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


4 WORD ABOUT PIANOS. 


e im different parts posts of the country are 
re the Christmas 
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and ®& perfectly true statement, in 
yhateres, the world Ley is a ctv . 
munity a Steinway piano is con: 
a Le instru 
mea abi eeite gave 49S tne: only 
shows their goertta. one Deocenine ly 
ay the third d page of | over will be 
read what two leading artiste think o e 8 way 
P' their yy! A be add hat 
of If you think of buying a 
piano, we say, most emphatically : Get a Steinway ! 





A CHANCE FOR FUN. 


‘Tus “latest thing out” te the way of something to 
home 


amusement for W even ors 

ak 4b. "do + uire ploturee ot glass. +4 
oe 

~~ +. ~ called, because it t will show up £o 


P 
many aifterent fasnliy’ makes use of ordinary news- 


romeo 
Rome made sketches, etc., j-— 2 4 anew use 
have been industrious ~~ fe 
itcan be mad rand wold at King Though pate rice of a 
Magic Descriptive circulars ce can be ob- 
blishing Co. East 


Murra: Hil 
~ ork City. 


Twenty-eighth Stree 
NEW HATS WANTED. 


Tex Tuovusarp READERS OF THE INDEPEN t 
least, should buy a new Hat before Christmas or 
New Years. bp ty is ne} mee in talkin; 
th Ce ww doing a thin: 
and Sings ences oe ro 
= ie las S we have one thin y-v 

fo hatter, 49 Nassau 

uote ie tonntl 1 Winter Hat and the right 

thing wi Gone at the right time. We have 

done this shin 0 oprecives and, hence, know what we 
are talking about 


, New 











| able to Gzoroe 8. 
_ WILLIA 





to Sl and u per 
; oe Rostanssat s With the best. Horse- 


Ta noble- that has 
8) now AK ded to be pete Boab in the center A? 
the f New York. It is situated on - 


bun day. the first floor, as you enter, 
you see quantities of email Pe every description 
and to suit all tastes. Here are the Ingrain car- 
petsand Tapestry Brussels. The offices are on the 
second floor ; apace is reserved for the dis- 
play of and uettes in an eiepost endless 
varlet of styles and pa’ The third is given 
up to Wiltons, Axminsters, and anc some 
beautiful rugs may here be . There is no bet- 
ter Picco aan, Recav’s to & abesetiireg. Come 
very irza; and Agra were seen 
Inst week 7 ‘whatessle rent. on the fourth 
floor. The is the se e patent sew- 
ing this floor is a marvel for sewing car. 
rapidly. But most of the carpets are sewn by 
and, e cutting de; it is on the sixth floor. 
words are only an indication of what this 
great carpet house is. To forman intel! itidea of 
what an immense business is here ing done a visit 
to the store fe 





fron and steel, with dou ye, 

only , which he delivers, freight paid, to any ad- 
dress saz seetien of the country. All other sizes of 
scaies will merchants, 


vill ould send to 
eve 

Works, io oyeer vil ton, w York, for 
an illustrated ipa jogue he price iat, list, which, will be 
sen 


free D et 
be srecelr on itectineas now 





Ir ever a store were crowed, with books, that store 


is the well-known house Bros., of 81 

ve story. eave se Bh Fe Be 

> vel, — 

in . everything one wan -} - cotom 
‘oun 


may here 0. prices a: aly 
poly A descriptive catalogue is matled Tree on Y— 





BRUM UMMELL'S. Be’ 


Mixed Candice for 9110. B 
Mix a Sandton for @ 10. a. ee > 
208 Sixth Avenue, near 18th Street. 4 


Tue old established house of E.8. Mirts & Co., of 
854 Broad w. va are now selling at very low prices a 
large lot of fine mohair and silk,seal sacks and Gor. 
mans, and also brocade velvet and matelasse dol- 
mans. The styles are all most attractive and the 
goods are a desirable purchase, 


0 Christmas Gift can be more useful or on gocsntabte 
on your Minister or interes Friend than the handsome 
Swartz Book-Rest and Libr, ary Case. Numerous! iy. 
eminently: and empha tleally "end orsed. Price 

duced. Address C. K. SWARTZ & CO. Gettysburg, Pa. 














* Iris impossible for a woman to suffer from weak- 


| ness after taking Lydia E. Pirkham'’s Vegetable 








| Compound. 
Aroma! Biacemes ta in great demand 
at this time, a rt large sales of it. If 


_ you have never Hayy it, tt is Soskaielt worth « trial. 


ee 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


CHRISTMAS APPEAL FOR POOR 
CHILDREN. 





THe ageeen Ser sete es mas orphans and un- 
befriended . “4 puree, 


Ser Ae. the cold alleya, 
or they lie down in boxes nd cell 
and a home. ho 


LLARS it can place three homeless chil- 
in 


coun’ 
DOLLARS it can a put shoes on the 
children. For Ox Huxprep Dou. 
Lars it can _— i} for a month to 150 hungry 
little ones. Who will nate toe SR east of the poor ? 
Children’s Aid Society, 19 Mast ath 8t., ot. New York, 
DEcEMBER, 1882. 
a — of visions and ty Ty may be sent to the 
‘entral , No. 19 East 4th St., New York City, or 
se Le ay for, i if the address b orwarded. 
Donations 0! ppener ma y be enclosed to any of the 
undersigned. ‘Tr inc eoks or post-office orders, made 


Com, woneurer, 
a. ee, President, 


nee 
EORGE 8. COF, Treas 
American xchange Na National Bank, 128 B Prondway. 
CE, ae iar 
19. Rast ‘4th St., New York. 








auring tt ee YEAR 
year, ty our six wy 
aah sai sce and giris. 505, 24 
Ings were supplie Int 
ead evening schools were 








Ww ac 
Girls’ Lodging House and in the Industrial Schools. 
There os ‘been 8 ie lodging 
Rousse, | jeposited in Le 





orphans in the 
have been 


Pen Total eon ‘under 
Pony daring banks the year, 36,97 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 














Tae INDEPENDENT and Sr. Lous Maoszime cont 
one year for $8.40. 


K FOR IOWA COLLEGE 
ONE BOO ¥ 





great t of Copeered the 

oinine equi, tof Iowa College the 

library. Will ev one Ww ice, who 

can do no more, give one book, at to restore the 

eeery, end it 8) , care of Rev. Dr. TaRRox, 
0 Congregational 


*'Gzuornae F. Magoun, Pres. 
Boston, Nov. 11th. 





Ix the very front rank among t the clothing houses of 
the reliable and r 

tne United — Fancrs & Co., of Boston. They 
fore we sellimmense momtiiics of ose 
log a retail ently issued fourth edition of 
"asatreet' Miplarare Aas of the, Uta, Stas 

” which is inv 
tna book of reference lars of which 


will be read on the last’ of 


*,° Facts speak ner than words.” Proof.—“ The 
ne ties blue pill; but I didn’t, for 
Thad already been 5 dtwice by mercury. The 
druggist told me to try Kidney-Wort, and I did. It 
was just the thing for my bili and 
tloa and now I am as well as ever.”—A. P. SANFORD 
Sold im both dry and liquid form. 














A REAEK SECOND AM Rs lcrecawtehe ke 


— Mazur D LEN, Dore 
GERM ANSI herit —FRav Dow tented 























"ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


INDIA SHAWLS, 
Are exhibiting the richest stock of 
India Camel’s Hair Shawls to be found 
in this market and at prices far below 
all former seasons, thus offering to 
those desiring an Elegant Holiday Gift 
unusual advantages. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


CHOICE FINE FINE FURS, 


The attention of our customers and the 
public is called to the magnificent as- 
sortment of Léndon Dyed Sealskin 
Sacques, Dolmans, and Fur-lined Cireu- 
lars, which we have greatly reduced in 
price, prior to our Semi- Annual Invea- 
tory. Also a large varicty in Small 
Furs, Trimmings, Sleigh and Carriage 
Robes, etc., ete. 


BROADWAY AND 19th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Financial, am 


THE CERTIFICATION QUESTION. 


We referred, in our issue of the 26th of 
last October, to the question which Comp- 
troller Knox had submitted to Attorney- 
General Brewster with reference to the 
legal right of the national banks to accept 
checks beyond the amount on deposit, to 
the credit of the druwers. The precise 
form of the question was this: “ Has a 
national bank the legal sight to accept 
checks drawn upon it, unless the drawer 
has the amount stated in the check actually 
on deposit in the bank?” 

We answered this question in the nega- 
tive and expressed the opinion that Attor- 
ney-General Brewster, in the light of the 
letter and plain intent of the law, would 
and must give the same answer. Comp- 
trolles Kuox, in his recent report, supplies 
this avewer, and in it we find the opinion 
confirmed, as we had no doubt would be 
thefact. The Attorney-General says: 

“Thenim of the statute in prohibiting 
the certification of checks by national 
banks when the amount thereof is not 
on deposit to the credit of the drawer 
is obviously to provide a guard against 
the risks and evils attending such 
pledging of their credit without adequate 
security. The mischief sought to be 
avoided isthe incurring of liabilities by 
these barks on checks‘drawn upoo them 
without sufficient funds; and, inasmuch as 
the liability is the same whether the check 
be marked by the bank ‘accepted’ or sim- 
ply ‘good,’ either of these modes of incurr- 
ing it would seem to be sufficient to bring the 
case within the prohibition referred to 
Each may properly be regarded as consti- 
tuting a certification, according to the 
meaning and intent of the statute. To con- 
strue otherwise would be to allow a ‘de- 
vice’ to ‘evade the provision of the law,’ 
and such, too, as by express terms is pro- 
hibited and punished.” 

The legal effect of “acceptance,” so- 
called, is precisely the same as that of “‘ cer- 
tification.” The words are different, but 
the thing done is the same in both cases. 
Whichever word the bank uses, it 
makes itself liable to pay the check which 
it accepts or certifies, as the case may be, 
and thusimparts to it a negotiable character 
which it otherwise would not possess. 





Now, the law means to forbid and does 
forbid the national banks to contract this 
liability oo checks drawn upon them, un- 
less the drawers thereof have at the time 
on deposit funds in amount equal to the 
checks drawn, as their guaranty for ac- 
ceptance or certification. There can be no 
mistake as to the intent of thelaw. The 
language ig explicit and clear; and, 
although the word “‘ certify ” is used in the 
probibitory statute, avd not the word “‘ac- 
cept,” both mean the thing which the 
statute forbids when written upon a check 
without adequate funds on deposit to the 
credit of the drawer of the check. The 
acceplance of acheck other than for im- 
mediate payment. ianotlegally distinguish- 
able from ite certification. The two are, 
in fact, precisely the same thing. 

Those banks that bave resorted to ac- 
ceptunce as a device to evude the law 
agaiust certification ought to see the 
necessity of correcting their practice. 
Congress bas annexed to the law a severe 
penalty, applicable not only to the offend- 
ing bank, as acorporation, but also to any 
agent or officer of the bank who violates it. 
The banks certainly cannot successfully 
contend with Congress on this subject and 
their wise way is to conform their practice 
to the legislation of Congress, without any 
attempt to evade or misunderstand it or 
to do what it forbids. 





TAX REFORM. 


Concnress is confronted with a strong 
demand from the people for a reduction of 
taxes. Upon this one point they are all 
agreed, without any distinction of party 
or section. The President and Seeretary 
Folger strongly recommend it. The great 
responsibility of dealing with this question 
and wisely meeting the demands of public 
sentiment at present rests with Republic- 
ans in both houses of Congress, since they 
have the control of both houses and will 
be held answerable for its proper exercise. 
The Democrats would be very willing to 
have Republicans blunder seriously upon 
this poiut, as this would give them an 
opportunity at the next session of Congress 
to correct the blunder and gain the credit 
thereof. 

The President, in his message, recom- 
mends the repeal of*all internal revenue 
tnxes, exeept those on distilled spirits, and, 
also, achavugein our tariff laws, so as to 
simplify them, increase the free list in 
several particulars, and derive less 
revenue from this source. Secretary Folger, 
on the other hand, would essentially 
modify our tariff system and reduce the 
revenue therefrom; but disagrees with the 
President in such a sweeping reduction of 
internal revenue taxation. We think that 
he takes the wiser and more sensible view 
of the subject. If the President’s view 
were adopted, very little change, especially 
in the way of reduction, could be made in 
the tariff with safety to the revenues of 
the Government. During the last fiscal 
year the internal revenue amounted to 
$146,520,278.71, of which distilled spiriis 
contributed $65,778,756.97, leaving $80,- 
741,516.74 to be derived from tobacco, fer- 
mented liquors, and other internal revenue 
taxes. Sweep away all these sources of 
revenue, except distilled spirits, and it is 
apparent upon the face of these figures 
that this would exhaust about all the tax 
reduction that is practicable and exclude 
any material reform in tariff taxation. 

We are, moreover, of the opinion that 
the tax on distilled spirits, fermented 
liquors, and tobacco, perhaps not at the 
present rate, but at a reduced rate, is one 
that may well be continued and made a 
permanent source of revenue to the Gov- 
ernment. The fact that it was originally 
imposed during the war is no objection to 
its continuance, provided it is expedient to 
do so. Distilled and fermented liquors 
and tobacce are for the most part con- 
sumed by the drinkers and the smokers 
and the chewers, whose consumption is 
purely a matter of their own option and 
not required at all by any of the ordinary 
necessities of life. Thesecommodities are 
not used in the manufacture of other com- 
modities and, unlike wheat and corn, are 
not necessaries of life; but, in the language 
of political economy, are luxuries. The 
burden of the taxation falls upon the con- 
sumers, aud does not fall upon the general 

















peers and trade of the country. We 
would, hence, continue the tax, reducing 
the rate; but not repealing it altogether. 
Wecan think of no articles more legii- 
imately the subjects of taxation than dis- 
tilled and fermented liquors and tobacco. 
The tax hurts nobody and oppresses no- 
body, and is paid by the consumers, entire- 
ly at their own option. 

If the present Congress would adopt 
substantially the tariff reforms proposed 
by the Tariff Commission and sweep 
away all internal revenue taxes, ex- 
cept those on distilled and fermented liq 
uors end tobacco, reducing the latter taxes 
some twenty-five or thirty per cent., it 
would abundantly satisfy the general sense 
of the country and put the Republican 
Party in a good position before the people. 
The danger is that Republicans, though 
constituting the majority, will not, in con- 
sequence of covflicting views, agree upova 
reasonable program for the disposal of the 
tax question, and, hence, will fail to do 
just the proper thing to meet the exigency 
ofthe hour. They cannot do better than 
to adopt the general ideas of Secretary 
Folger’s report op this subject. 


, MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THe financial situation has changed 
very much for the beiter during the past 
week. The supply of loavable funds 
having increased, while the rates of interest 
have decreased to a considerable extent. 
There is little difficulty experienced by 
the regular customers of the banks in 
securing thelr wants and mercbants in 
good standing have no trouble in obtaining 
all the accommodation they may desire. 
This comparative monetary ease enables 
them to complete business transactions that 
have been necessarily deferred by lack of 
funds. So the prospect fos.the future is 
very encouraging, though the present may 
not be as satisfactory as had been antici- 
pated. The rateson pledge of stock col- 
lateral ranged from 2to 7 per cent., with 
the bulk of the business being transacted 
at 4to6percent. Holders of Government 
bonds were supplying at 3 and 4 per cent. 
Time loans were quoted at 6 per cent. and 
prime mercantile paper at 6 and 8 per cent. 
There has been a large decrease in the 
demands of the South and West for funds 
to move crops, which has resulted in a 
larger surplus for home use. 

Bank Stocks.—The investment demand 
for baok stocks continues, which has re- 
sulted ina fair amount of business being 
consummated. The closing quotations at 
the Board were as follows: 








ercantile........ 
Merchants’...... 130 
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Butch "s& Drov's.100 — |Merchants’ Ex..80 — 
dway.... _ MEER a ccsvccnsee 365 — 
eececeees-0s — |Mech’s& Trad’rsi20 — 
Commerce,,,, .. - tne etropolitan....109 — 
Corn Exchange.168 — |Nassau - 
Chemical........ i = <= 
Nat'l... 120 — a 
Coatinental..... 4 120 
WW. 06ddb v000- -00s _ - 
Citizens’......... 00h = 
t (Serre lilo COl— - 
First Nation’!.... — 600 — 
Fo Nation'.126 — 162 
Pulton.......... 127 =— — 
German-Am'’r’'n.. 95 — 140 
Gallatin.......... 16006=C - 
mprse tred.220 | — : 
mp’t's me - = 
rvin hiaskbdasece 1s = _ 
Leather Man’f...165 — |Tradesmen’ B...118 — 
— hodesse 148 180 |Union............ - 
Mari *-*--140 = [Oni States Net. 100 
Mechanica’: eeapeed i Wail St. Nat'l. ...100 -_ 


Stock MAarket.—Speculation on the 
Stock Exchange was dull and irregular. 
The business of the week was confined 
almost entirely to the room traders, who 
made occasional raids for the purpose of 
shaking up some business. They were care- 
ful, however, not to go too far, as the nego- 
tiations now in progress looking to the set- 
tlement of the railroad war are assuming 
shape, which foreshadows favorable results, 
as it is the uviversal opinion that an agree- 
ment will soon be reached. While the con- 
dition of the market was dull and sluggish, 
it isnot to be inferred that it was particu- 
larly weak; on the contrary, firmness and, 
at times, decided strength were the rule. 
The sales for the week amounted to 
2,152,702 shares. The crowded state of our 
columns prevent our giving the usual table 
of distribution of sales. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for Govern- 
ment bonds exhibited considerable activity 
during the week and the sales were unusu- 
ally Jarge, owing to the large investment 
demand by banks and monied institutions, 
under the fncreased demand prices ad- 
vanced on the following. Extended 5s ad- 
vanced 1; 44s, §; 88, £; 4s, registered, 4; 


“do., coupon, § The closing quotations 
were pipes ~37- 


thee fae a1 94 103 temnd' Cucvehas on, 801 . - 

Currency 6s,°06.128 — 

< ie ~~ 3 i Currency 68,'97. 129 - 

18. 1907, reg..... 110% Currency 68,°98.180 — 

4n, $c, tee. coup... a Currency 6s,°00.181 — 
per cents. “tos 


priate Folger has ordered the cancel. 
lation of the bonds delivered to the United 
States by the executor of the late Joseph 
L. Lewis, amounting to $950,000, which 
were devised to the Government for the 
purpose of reducing the national debt and 
that the amount of the bonds, together 
with the interest due thereon, be covered 
into the Treasury for the purpose indicated. 
These bonds will be included in the re- 
duction of the debt for the present month. 

Strate Bonps.—The closing quotations 
for state bonds were as follows: 


Bia. ‘4. Ask'd, 
Ala., Class A 84 — |Soutb Carolina— 
eo Bx Buccee I _ on-fundable, 6 = 
© OD. Garces =— |Tenn. old........ 4k 44 
wD ileoncacese 107 _ do. -a =— 
2 ss 4 -~@ © 
7eiss.toRR’s.. 18 2 (Vi 


on 6 
"4s g’dquart’ly..114 116 | Deferred scri % " 
8 be . 
inden Ls 6s 65 
Geo ccccggccccces 85 
Consols Prem - 
Missouri— | Cons’d6p.c... 0 — 








Banx StTaTEMENT.—The weekly state- 
ment of the Associated Banks issued from 
the Clearing-House last week was againa 
highly favorable exhibit. It shows a gain 
in specie of $4,139,800 and in legal tend- 
ers of $805,600, an increase in deposits of 
$3,288,900, a contraction in loans of 
$1,269,100, and a decrease in circulation of 
$174,500. 

It is said that every penny of the vast 
amount of money of which the City of Glas- 
gow Bank was defrauded, four years ago, 
has been paid, amounting to $55,000,000. 
Here is*a lesson for the receivers of some 
of our American banks. 

It is stated in the report of Comptroller 
Knox that 178 banks, having a capital of 
$17,000,000, paid no dividends during the 
six months ending March 1st, 1882, and 219 
banks, with, a capital of $26,000,000, paid 
no dividends during the six months ending 
September ist, 1882. From which it would 
appear that the business of banking is 
nothing like as profitable as most people 
had supposed. 

The stockholders of the National Bank 
of the State of New York voted to surren- 
der the charter of the bank under the Na- 
tional Bank Act and to reorganize as a state 
bank. This action was bastened by the 
opinion of the Attorney-General in regard 
to the overcertification of checks, whereby 
legitimate business operations are retarded. 
It is expected that similar steps will be 
tuken by the St. Nicholas Bank. 

Goup AND Stiver.—The imports of gold 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week amounted to $368,433, which, 
with the amounts previously reported, 
make a total of $6,599,592 since Jauuary 
1st. The exports for the same periods 
were $215,612 and $45,422,912 respec- 
tively. 

The regulations governing the mints and 
assay offices have been amended by the 
Directur of the Mint, with the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, so thet on 
and after January ist, 1883, no charge at 
the assay offices will be collected from de- 
positors of gold for the transportation of 
their bullion to the mint for coinage, the 
cost of which, under the provisions of ex- 
isting laws, as construed by the Director 
and Secretary, are required to be paid from 
the appropriation for freight on bullion 
and coin between the mints and assay 
offices. 

Foreign Excuance.—The market for 
foreign excbange in the early dealings of 
the week manifested considerable strength, 
but soon became weak and dull, as the 
supply of bills of all kinds contivues 
limited, with little or no demand. The 
quotations atthe close of the week were 
$4.804 for Oday bills and $4.844 for de- 
mand. 

Fovancran [rems.—Messrs. J. & W. 





Seligman have paid to the United States 








December 14, 1882.] 
Trust Company $5,950,000, the balance due 
the sbarebolders of the Paname Railrond 
Company on account of the purchase of 
their stock by the Panama Canal Company. 

To secure Valuables of all sorts from loss 
tbe Manhattan Safe Deposit and Storage 

Co., of 346 and 348 Broadway, recommend 


the use of their vaults, of which com- 
partments can be secured at trifling cost. 





Bonds. 


The policy of the-Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption will 
render it necessary for many holders to rein- 
yest money lying in safes and vaults in the 
form of old issues of bonds, which have 
ceased or will soon cease to bear interest. 


Goverament Bonds can be obtained at ofr 
fice ‘o-amy emount, at market rates, with ne 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
cngulaed from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
onaverage monthly balances of $1,000 or over. 
No interest om accounts averaging less than 


$1,000. 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 

E eteention Given 99 entecs ty Hat 
and a from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be -btained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. ¥. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
Ireland, and France. 
COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


THE NarionaL ‘BANK *. THE Stats or New tsa | 
New York, Dec. Th, 1882. 


N the vote IS HEREBY GIVENT T,BY 
the vote of ave than two-thirds of Hii the shares 








cember, 1882, that the said bank f° into liquidation 
and be closed as a National LL : 4 Association cre- 
ated under the law of the United States. 
The said Association is now closing its affairs, and 
and er cred 


tifled to present the notes on other claims held by 
them respectively against the Association for pay- 
ment. By order of the EL EDW of Directors, 


WARDS, President. — 


THE NATIONAL BANK O} OF THE pass OF NEW 
YORK above-mentioned, has been rzanized as @ 
STATE BANKING eSOCIATION under the laws of 
the State of New York, and will continue the business 
heretofore conducted "by the said National Bank at 
the same place under the name of 


THE BANK OF Ta orare OF NEW YOR 
EDWARDS, President. 


No Risk: =" Solid 10 per Cat 


Rare Chance. 


Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Consols or U. 8. Bonds. 
For Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 


A Colden Opportunity. 
For Circular address the 


Central Mlinots Financial Agency, Jacksonville, Ill 


ENSLOW, 


STON KERTS. 
ANKERS 








15 Bread St., Mills suiiding, New York, : 


— received with interest, subject to sight 
= — SECURITIES bought and sold for cash 
voTs ‘A TIONS tnp peat =— sent daily. 

SEC a eos 
All kinds of phoned bonds aghe ‘and sold and 
nt, He DENSLOW, Member P. O. Box 1588. 


Member of N, Y. Stock Exchange... 
‘OR. H. H. Her’ 8. H. Bicaors, 


“THE WESTERN 
ARM MORTGAGE CO, 


Dest occarities Bitheomarkes’ PIMA 
MORTGAGE LOANS cose ees 
i ak a i id on day 

: experience, Noloses. ber 


z. M. PF — exident ; oon se Wat Vi 
earths SS ecsetj Ses an We. 





SAFE DEPOSIT. VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 916 BROADWAY. 
threugh the Beak. 








THE {NDEPENDENT. 


‘DOMINION OF CANADA. 


——t0e3e 

The Financial Association of Ontario 
issue Six Per Cent. Depentunes at Pan, redeem- 
able in 1,2and 3 years, and at 1, Sand 6 per cent. 
premium, redeemable in5,7 and 10 years respec- 
tively. Half-yearly payments of interest remitted 
to residents of the United States in American 
or by draft on New York negotiable at 
any point in possession of banking facilities. 

The security of these Debentures is excellent, and 
they are, in every other respect, a most desirablein- 
vestment, being readily converted into cash or re- 
newed from time to time. subject to such changes in 
the race of interest as the profitable employment of 
the funds may render necessary. 

Pull particulars forwarded from the Head Office, 
Lorpon, Canada, om app.ication sildressed to the 
Managing Director. 

JOSEPH D, SAUNBY, | EDWARD LE RUEY, 
President. Managing Director. 
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in with men, and values. 
Have never had occasion to foreclose ona 
Red River Valley farm yet. f 
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ing and East and Wes 

men for whom I have been investing Gage, DD. Hart _— 
pest. Among others, Rev. Wm. L. 

Conn.; E. H. Bailey, Cashier, 
Bank, St. , Minn.; Merrill Edwards -&, De 
LL.D., President Rutgers College, New N. 
J.; Hon. Ames s Lg _ Senator, ton, N. Lr 
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‘ou have funds to in 
Address E. P. GATES, 


President Merchants’ Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


GLLins, Bouven &Jennuns, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — Rew Yorie 


Accounts of Banks. Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposits 
issued. 

Bonds and Stecks bought and se!d oncom- 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
en hand. 

All matters pertaining te a ceneral bank- 
ing business will receive prempt attention. 


Skeldon Collins. Thos. H.Bouden. Frank Jenkins 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 
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ns. 
THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 


WILL CO. 
IZATION of Railroad Com other Corpora. 
tions whose property is in hands of Receivers or 


WILL LA — SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 
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OTHER VALUABLE P. one. 

PAINTINGS, STATOARY 1 BRONZES. etc. 

WM. H. APPLETON..........Presiden 

8. 8. FISHER......... 4 “View President, 
FREDERICK FOSTER, 

Late Secretary of the Safe Deposit Co. of New York, 

GENERAL MANAGER. 


346 and 348 BROADWAY, 
Leonard 8S 


corner 
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uate. Deposits veeu wirea'e ed subject to check at sight. 
per cent. interest allowed on all daily balances. 
Orders enone. at London. Francisea, Boston, 


rs aan hi. Baltim anges. 
~ay Rone w York Weekly Financial Report is 
mailed Ire0 of charge | on n applicati on. 


Ci and other information furnished on ap- 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
D. M. YEOMANS, Vice-President. 
WK. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY 


00 La Sallie Street, Chicago. 
Established......... aie witsied snoe LOO. 
REAL ESTATE 22 3 RoUGHT at ABD SOLD ON 
PROPERTY RENTED and cunt, os 


tances made premptly. 
TAXES — | Assessments looked after and 


LOANS po a Re 29 for a term of years 








Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will de well to write a ) or en the old Banking 

HOW ES 7 “COMPANY, 
11 WALL ee eT Ree Fy REY, fe Nats 

This house Crantacts a aikesal "Stock Commissios 





J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, , 

18 BROAD S8ST., NEW YORE, 
re zt Larreae OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, 
PAYABLE NY PART OF EUROPE, ASIA, 
KPaica. AUSTEALLA AND AMERICA. 

DRAW BILLS OF BXG: 


CHANGE AND MAKE TEl- 
EGRAPHIC TRANS OF MONEY ON EUROPE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 





with v -y perience. 
a allowed on deposits at 4 per cent., payabie 
om demand. 


PER CENT. NET. 


Loans, large or small. placed on Minne 
ees City —aw,* with absolute securi 
References given. 


DICKEY & TURNER, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











THE GREAT SOUTHERN 


Lumber and Railway Supply Company, 
(55 AND 157 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


p 4: and a seport the results of their mi made by ¢ as follows 


That th the 2 land is tim 





which will aver. r M. we henacbansnons p04? shlpeccdiilinceses shoe coetoonecccsopgecccesbosce lie 98,1 
It pio wsteuiee the market not to exceed 615 per M, or..... oo occ ceeecococoosocesoe 4,875,000 
es apecececcqeedeccencnsnnncapeasonogsoceencs codesdboces -abgdecapenchche ombedbborce ten cccbbunsecces - $8, 000 


tons of Turper Dy Maat . Mise h.. UE Ann. a0cckeAtsveasht <+0heolaghscUnedarensbasceseogcedssdtte 9609,370 
It bog cost to put this turpentine on =" market, including the cost of manufacture, 50 per cent., 


ing in ten years 157,030 bbis., the market price of which will average $1~ 
It will cost to put this on the market, including the cost of manufacture, 50 per cent., 
Profit...... ecccccscscocebsocooesocsoegpegbenpangpene 


caccgstdocedénegoeorcegecs sccdicccceepeecess coddaap 804,685 
obccgeedoccccscetscocgs eoocoeosccceescceccscoessese $304 685 
ber BRIS OF..cocce $235,545 

ecccveee 117,773 

A ake “re EAT esta BP 


ESTIMATED NET PROFITS. 


ON LUMBER........ he des ceesaoees 
ON TURPENTINE........... 


This does not tactude the fee of the land when cleared, = value of which is not less than $5 per 
acre on the 13,520 acres, OF .......--sececceeesseees 


From rss statement some idea can be had of the ‘dividends that will be 
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this Company, as wellas the value of the First Mortgage Six-per-Cent. Coupon Go. 
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Capital Stock; that is, $1,000 in Bonde and $250 in Stock Costs, $1,000. 


on the lands, these bonds are also first mortgage on the improvements—Saw 
PROPOSED p FRaNwaTs, and all appurtenances thereunto belonging to The 
Company. 


rnishin, want, hee 
$50,000 of £ These Bo Bonds 


is an in ea S fed in one. While the investor obtains a first-class securit 
for his money, bearing " the gal rateof interest, he also obtains asa bonus $8 per cent. on the amount he in- 
vests 
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miokear hernia sbaterne Company’s office, 


165 BROADWAY, New York. 
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Tue NaTIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIRTY AND PUBLICATI 
House has published over 1,000 varieties of —% 
lications e aiees oF the eyo 


one Sunday-School Libraries. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 


RESULTS OF De ESE ARCHES ON ALCOHOL, jame, 
24 pp. By Benjamin Warp Ricnarpson, M.D., LD.D. 


PHILOSOPRY OF F PROHIBITION. 12mo, 24 pp. By 
Btate University: Piet ee eee 


An able and Unahswerable argument for Prohibition 


Thupenanen PHYSIOLOGY. By Jonn GuTuRm, 
M.A., DD., Glasgow. 1émo, 983 pp. Cloth, 60 cents; 


‘AL ABSTINENCE. A Series of Five Addresses by 
‘oe mM, MLA., M.D., LL.D., F.R.5. 12mo, 


Boys aNd Go GIRLS’ TEMPERANCE TEXT-BOOK. By 
H. L. REapE. 12mo 8, 206. 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE. A ALMANAC, 100, 
This k for 1883 is now ready 
72 es on tinted apse 
aper. 
THE RED DRAGON. By T. DeWrrr Tatmaag, D.D., 


12mo, 1 . Se. 
constituriOn nN NAL AMENDMENT MANUAL. By J. 
ELLEN FosTER. 12mo, 100 pp. Cloth, 60 cents ; paper, 


25c. 
Containing argument, ap 


rrYyyerr) 


._ petitions. torms of 
fener al directions for 
organised work for constitu mal prohibition. Ad- 


J.N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 
58 Reade Street, New York. 


THE INNER LIFE — 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Cleth, 360 pages. 
Price, by mail, postpaid, 75 Cente. 











“ta frre 
CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 
Fine Leather Goods, 


he has in this volume pools ta ai dosormed § Fresh 
article in ‘iat to this book from Mr. rom Mr. Carpenter's 
Address orders to 
P.O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, New ram 
HOLIDAY G GOODS. 
USEFUL HOLIDAY GIFTS. 
Trunks, Bags, Satchels, 
and Umbrellas. 
1 CORTLANDT 8T. 556 BROADWAY, 
_| Attractive Holiday Presents 
TEN DOLLARS AMD UPWARD. 








E. & H. T. Awrmowr & Co, 591 B'way, New Yorx. 





THE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
of all who are seeking beautiful Parior, Limrary, 
GERMAN STUDENT, OrFice, or other LAMPS, suitable 
for Holiday Presents, is called to the very full assort- 
ment of Farence Potrerims, from Hungary, France, 
Germany, and England, which is offered by 

BENNETT B. SCHNEIDER, 
Nos. 85 and 87 PARK PLACE. 

Thie fine collection of Art Lamps offered 

at retail until the Holidays. 


MISS LEGGETT’S 
ORIGINAL CHRISTMAS CAADS. 


Seven new Designs by Beal, eariee, Fredericks, 
ompson, and 


For Sale iu Miss Leggelt's Bio tk Ae slatoury Store, 


and in hens irneteal book FGeopes. —_ ofall assort- 
ment of other Christmas Cards and Houpay Books, 


fOr —agnene 2» 


pe skin 


New Manu- 
factures, Ma- 
chinery, and 


Inventions, 
rented’ to and power 


mam 














Publie are Invited. 







































































Tum business of the dry goods market 
for the past week has shown considerable 
improvement in the amount transacted, 
though at its best the demand has lacked 
vigor, except in a few specialties and nov- 
elties suitable for Holiday trade. There 
were comparatively few buyers in the 
market and those whe made purchases 
confined them to the narrowest limits, in 
view of the near approach of tbe usual 
time for stocktaking and closing up the 
business of the year. Some of the larger 
jobbers bave placed some fuir orders for 
cerinin Spring fabrics for future delivery; 
but such action has been by no means gen- 
eral. It is generally anticipated, however, 
that after the Holidays a good business will 
be done in all the half-scason staples, 
which, if realized, will compevsute to some 
extent for the dimivished trade of the past 
few weeks. The lull which has beeo ex- 
perienced io the general demand seems to 
justify such expectations, There is a 
cheerful feeling among the trade us to the 
future, aud the geveral fivaucia) condition 
of the dry goods merchants is generally 
cousidered to be sound, although it is 
probable that sume have not materially in- 
crensed their capital during the year now 
neur its close, 

Corron Goops.—The demand at first 
bands continucs moderate nnd purchases 
on the part of jobbers are for the most part 
governed by actual requirements, Some 
fair-sized lots of brown goods have changed 
hands the past few days, but bleached and 
colored coitons remain sluggish. Popular 
makes of wide sheetings are very closely 
sold up by agents, and such is the case with 
sateens and cotton flannels. Cottonadesstil! 
lick animation, but camlets are receiving 
increased attention and some considerable 
lots have lately been placed ‘‘on memor- 
andum,” 

Print Cloths.—There was a fnir demand 
for printing clothe, with considerable busi- 
ness in “spots” and “futures.” Prices 
ruled steady at 3 11-16c. for extra64x64 and 
8 §-16c, for 56x60s; but manufacturers a:e 
reluctant sellers of ‘‘futures” at these 
figures, 

Prints have for the most part been dull 
in agents’ hands and the jobbivg trade was 
comparatively quiet. Choice standud 
fancies and low-grade fancies were taken 
in simull lolg by jobbers, but transactions 
were light in the aggregate. Siocks of 
fancy prints are now in very good shape 
and a short supply of really desirable work 
is among the probubilities. There bus 
been some Call for old light fancies by job- 
bers und exporters; but only a moderite 
business Was accomplished, owing to the 
low pricesat which intending buyers were 
dispo: ed to take hold, 

Ginghams ave been quiet, as usual at 
this stage of the season, and but little im- 
provement in the demand is looked for 
until agents are prepared to show new 
Spring styles, of Which rumor speaks very 
favorably. The supply of fine ginghams 
will be considerably increased the coming 
season by the introduction of some new 
makes that ure likely to become popular, 

Dress Goops.—The demand for season- 
able dress goods has been ciiefly confined 
to such small reassortments of worsted and 
all-woo] fabrics as were required for 
replenishing broken siocks and transac- 
tions were light in the aggregate. Agents 
continue to make fair deliveries of soft 
wool suitings and sackings on account of 
back orders, and leading makes are well 
sold up, as & rule, Considerable orders 
for nun’s veiliog, buntings, and other 
Spring dress goods were placed by buyers 
on the spot and through the medium of 
traveling salesmen. 

Wooten Goops,—A little more life has 
been manifested in the market for woolen 
goods during the last week, owing to the 
advent of more seasonnble weather, which 
has been conducive of increasing the de- 
mand and stimulating the movement. 
Jobbers have made @ larger distribution of 
heavy-weight woolens, though trifling con- 
Cessions are necessary in some cases to 
secure sales. There has been a moderate 
demand for reassortments of staple goods 
—mainly flannels, blankets, and soft dress 
fabrics. Overcoatings and clonkings have 
done fairly well, but the market has been 
wanting in vim. Prices are firm and the 
outlook for the future re very encouraging. 


FOREIGN GOODS, 

A better feeling is manifested io the 
foreign goods marke!, as importers have 
been kept moderately busy during the past 
week in fine goods and specialties which 
are adapted to the Holiday trade. Rich 
embroidered robes and high-priced shawls 
have been indemund. Fancy goods are in 
the ascendant and some lines commence to 
show thenced of replenishment. Plusbes 
and velvets, especially colored, which are 
not plentiful, und fine gros grains. have 
found takers; although dress goods, as well 











as millieery Saal and yom 
selected with care and only where & good 
retail market is assured. Fine embroideries 
and Spanish laces—the latter having made a 
little spurt at the fag end of the season— 
huve bec in tolerably steedy demand. In 
gloves of popular makes and shades a 
moderate reasvorting trade has been ex- 
perienced. Imported woolen goods are 
quiet. 

‘The imports of dry gonds at this port for 
the past week and since January ist com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 


For (he week sea, 1881. 
Enterey atthe port........ - $1,763, 4 el. 207,108 
Thrown OM MAFket,....... 0000+. 302,565 1,204,v62 


Since Irn. tat 
Entered at POPE... .0. 06. ceceecces 124. R38.871 195,401,208 


Thrown on market........ seeces 102,800,385 108,803,770 
TT 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND FVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MowpaY Evexine. December 11th. 198%. 


SLEACEED SUEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
paige * 'Langdon GB...36 12 
----36 8 Lonsdale....... be | 
= AA..3%6 “* Cambrie.. 


Allenda: .64 17) Masonville. .. .36 10 

“ +074 2 Nashua, EB, cece 36 
G -~“shedda 84 Pidiced 42 12 
Avondale...... %6 wal nes W.... 4 13 
Ballou &8on...36 73| Newmarket, ¥..% 7 
as ----88 6 .N. ¥. Mills..... 36 13 
Bav Mills.......36 10 | “ Wt’r Twist 36 14 
Bel ows Falls. .85 114, “ . 54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 66 64 2 
Dh, besesces a2 fy! B84 274 
bowed 3 Pepperell... 64 18 
o AGC... .36 103) eccee 1-4 Bl 
CadObrccccccces 78 #7) - sate 84 UM 
44 % es vdeo’ 9-4 25% 
o. ceateenes 9> 10) ae 104 29 
O cccewesese 64 11h mM cocee 11-4 35 
Canoe. ... 27 «©6044 Pequot........ 5-4 16 
Clintos, Al..... % 9 bet Ft 6-4 W 
Dauntless...... 26 64 Slaterville...... Ss | 
Dwight, Anchor36 10} Tuscarora, XX.36 124 
Feariess........ 8} Uttea.........+ w5 10 
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. cat we | wa eee eee 64 22% 
“ “s 2 3, “ seeee 84 30 
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BROWSE SGHERTINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
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WM. ESTER & CO., 


IMPORTERS t» 5 MANUFACTUR- 


FINE FURS. 


SEAL SACQUES, DOLMANS, 
SILK GARMENTS, TRIMMINGS, 


ETC. 
4 WEST 14th STREET. 
WM. ESTER, the well. known Furrier, for so 
years at 51 Maiden Lane, has removed his entire 
ness to 4 West 14th St., this city. 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 


IMPORTER, 


announces an Opening of an Importation 
of 40 cases of the most elegant French 
Millinery Goeds and Paris Trimmed 
Bonnets and Reund Hats, in the late 
Winter styles, which never appear in 
Paris until now, comprising novel and 
our own special shapes in untrimmed 
Bonnets and Round Hats in French 
Felt, Beaver, Velvet, Plush, ete., for 
Ladies, Misses, and Children. 

The most complete line of Ribbons, 
Velvets, Plushes, Chenille, and Plush 
Bindings, Ornaments, Crapes, etc. 

The grandest exhibit of Ostrich 
Plumes and Tips, Fancy Feathers, Paris 
Flowers for Bonnets, de Corsage Bou- 
quetsand Evening Toilets, Bridal Garni- 
tures, etc. 

Special attention is called to our 
own Designs, as well as copies of the Im- 
ported Trimmed Bonnets and Round 
Hats, Children’s Millinery, Boys’s Hats, 
etc., which for elegance are unsurpassed. 

All these goods are the finest im- 
ported, and yet are offered at prices 
fully as cheap and in many cases 
cheaper than inferior goods elsewhere. 

Special reduction in all departments 
in the prices of all goods of earlier im- 
portation. 


656 and 58 West Fourteenth Strect, 
New York. 


26 Rue D’Enghien, Paris. 


fire busi. 











Stop Buying Dress Patterns! 


Moody’s New Tailor System 


Tout fee J illustrated 
instructions and own 


on 

OF pulling, ie, 
s. Our very liberal t 

Esteem fo bea we alm for it. 


F SQUARE MEASUREMERT 
by Lady o Child from 


D. W. MOODY & CO., 
31 West Oth Street, Cincinnati, O. 












RIDERYS 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard SAA 


Holiday Goods 


TOYS! TOYS! DOLLS! DOLLS! 


SANTA CLAUS’ 


35th Annual Greeting, 
MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


(WHEN THEY COME.) 


BOYS AND GIRLS, WITH YOUR PARENTS, 
COME 10 THE 


GROTTO. 


Every Kind of Toy—Hobby Horses, 
Sleighs, Wagons, Games, Work-Boxes, 
Writing-Desks, Carriages, Drums, Toy 
Trunks, Dressing-Cases, and Thousands 
of Other Toys, Musical Instruments, 
etc. 3 in fact, 


THE LARGEST 
AND MOST COMPLETE STOCK IN THE 
CITY. 


(THIRD FLOOR, BY ELEVATOR.) 


DOLLS. 


DOLLS’ SUITS, COMPLETE, 98c. ; WORTH $2 


BASEMENT. 


1,200 CUPS AND SAUCERS, DECORATED, 
25c. IMMENSE ASSORTMENT OF FINE 
GOODS. CHINA, GLASSWARE, BISQUE 
FIGURES. 


THE OLD, OLD INVITATION, 


COME AND SEE 


NOT THE WINDOWS, BUT THE STOCK 
OF HOLIDAY GOODS, COLLECTED FROM 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


FURS. 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
SEAL SACQUES, 869, $75. 888, $95, $105, 
$120, UP. 
SEAL AND OTTER DOLMANS, $150, $169, $179. 
RARE BARGAINS. 
aveunep CIRCULARS, $17, $19.50, $23, $25, $29, 


MUFFS, PELERINES, CAPES, AND COLLARS. 
FULL LINE OF FURS FOR MISSES AND CHILDREN. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311s to 317 Grand Street; 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN ST.; 
80, 61, AND 68 ORCHARD STREET, NEW YORK. 





DOWNIT GOES. 


OUR PRICES HAVE BEEN THE LOWEST IN THE 
CITY ; STILL OUR STOCK OF 


Overcoats and Suits 


(MEW’S AND BOYS) 


DOES NOT MOVE QUICKLY ENOUGH TO SUIT US 
WE HAVE, THEREFORE, MADE SUCH GENUINE 
AND 


SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 


AS WILL ENABLE US TO CLOSE IT OUT PROMPT 
LY. COME AND 8EE THE GOODS AND PRICES, 
AND BE CONVINCED THAT WE ARE 


Below the Lowest! 
#2) WADE & CUMMING, 


Cor. 8th Avenue and 23d St., 


‘Grand Opera House. . 
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- TRE INDEPENDENT. 





R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST. SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES- 
TABLISHMENT. . 


We are displaying this season 
the largest and most elegant 
stock of 


HOLIDAY GOOBS} 


ever Offered by us. Our buyers 
have been abroad the entire year 
and great care has been exercised 
by them in selecting the choicest 
articles, both useful and orna- 
mental, to be found in the manu- 
facturing centers of Europe. 

Purchasing entirely from manu- 
facturers and paying cash, we are 
enabled to sell at most reason- 
able prices, and our patrons can 
not only rely upon getting goods 
of the finest quality, but at a pos- 
itive saving to themselves. 


In ordering 


Christmas 


Gifts, we would urge upon our pa- 
trons the importance of placing 
their orders early; for, as the 
Holiday Season approaches and 
Express Companies are crowded 
with business, delays will occur 
that we are powerless to prevent. 


BH, MACY & (0. 


6 East {4th Street. 
Dress Reform. 





r Chemilett 
Princess Skirts, Emanct- ieitom 


pation 
and 


Co ‘aists a 
ty. New Illustrated Pam- 
Phiet Fre Free 


RS. FLETCHER, 
CE. Tith 8t., N.Y. City. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
W-&J; SLOANE 


have just opened a superb collection of 


TIGER, 
LEOPARD, 
BEAR, 


and other 


FUR RUGS. 


Also a splendid assortmert of 


Oriental Rugs, 


including many fine examples of EAST- 
ERN ART. 


Broadway, Eighteenth & 


Nineteenth Streets, 
NEW YORK. 














. Our new cata- 
ogue will tell you 
how safely, easily and 
cheaply you can buy 
clothing for men or boys 
Y mail. Send your ad- 
dress, and we will forward it 
by return post. , 

Wanamaker & Brown. 


Oak Hall, 
Sixth and Market Sts., Philadelphia, 





Fashionable Clothing for 
Men, Youth, Boys, and Chil- 
dren. Reliable Goods at low 
prices. 

JOHN PARET & CO., 
402 and 404 Fulton Street, 
Cor. Gallatin Place, 
Brooklyn. 

J. E. STANTON, Manager. 





Fine Mohair and Silk Seal Sacks 
DOLMANS, 


BROCADE 


VELVET 


AND - 
MATELASSE 
DOLMANS, 
AT LOW PRICES, 


E. S. MILLS & C0. 


354 Broadway, N. Y. 








WIN 
OVERCOATS 


TER 
AND SUITS. 


IMMENSE STOCK 


NEW §S 


TYLES 


AtIT.st,. PRICES. 


DEVLIN &«& CO., 


Broadway and Warren St. 





Reakly Blurket Review. 


iFor the week ending, Friday, Dec. Sth. 1882.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 
COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Uheice........ 6 @10 
Santos, Choice to Best.......... +... 74@ 73 
Sh Dindashabckten us shses0e chen tan ahaa 
DEEDs slot 508). cs esbagebost wee vedtads 23 (@24 
RERGROIIED o s.c0n cn pasdes vend does os seme 7 @12 
SE iniaddic ont ductbachiedasesee 7 @ll 
TEA. 
Mes. Moats suswenses cesses Ws 20 @40 
MOU OOD 155 igs MB 6 0h 8s od tses 18 
OPAB. 0 ends code. cvecoccecccencccsces 14 (@45 
SPUINGEI AT 0 sbabbobh oo bocccsedpoon 27 @65 
Tvech stuaelieoesagdsbenese’ 060ss an 15 @75 
8 ve A - 
Raw.—Fair to prime.. sececcccece SE 9 
Harp.—Cut Loaf. .... ....-..s00e0e «+ 9@ Hae 
eins dan hensatse wae 94@ 9 
I 5 a'ak bth ies Rania ab (@ 
I econ, oct edcvcaccoocceee RE@ i 
Waurre.—Standard A...............06- 8} 
ee A ray en re 7@7 
Yari0W —Coffee C.. ibe ‘edd 0 ho CHT 
DeOW Rik. 6000005 b sarenbe cone @ 
MOLASSES. 
as ds dc dsvickvcbocte: adeveseit.9 26 @80 
WOOL. odevbivd<betcddbdeek 0 @34 
Ps MDS Onde daced oclatiiseus BEE 35 40 
MIP UNRirs chebnnciaend bavesiecdbeosl 35 @58 
New Orleans, new crop............+++ 50 @60 
FISH. 
George's Cod (new), per qtl...8— — @ $7 25 
Grand Bank Uod.............. —-—@ 6% 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass........ 15 00 @ 17 50 
Mackerel, No. 2. Mass........ 12 00 @ 13 00 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass........ 90) @ 960 
Herring, per box.............- —% @—B 
SALT. 
Turk’s Islands, per bush...... $— 30 @$— 8 
BEGGIOTTOMORR. 2.0.00 scp gcapeces — Bia — 8 
Liverpool, Five, Ashton’s p.sk — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, “ Higgins's, “——@ 250 
Liverpool, ‘“* Phenix, “——( 250 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Washington’s*‘ 1 50 e 1 60 
Liverpool, ‘* sundry brands “* 1 40 16 





GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR. MEAL, Erc. 





F.ourn: 
Sour Extras and Patents....$3 75 @$5 26 
a oak oneness ds 8 00 ‘@ 3 50 
Superfine Spring..........++ 3 00 @ 8 2 
QOhio., Ind., Micb., Ill. ,Super- 

fine Winter............+0 8 50 3 75 
State Extia brands.......... 8 60 410 

Western Sprin Wheat, Extra 3 80 «¢ 400 
Minn~sota, ‘‘ Clear’ . 440 @ 5 80 
Spring Wheat, “* Patents’... 5 50 @7 Bs 
Good to choice Spring Wheat. 

MEE heat nina uk oienio wis 410 @ 4 2% 
Ex. Amber Ind. ,Ohio& aoe 400 @ 450 
O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g) 4 00 @ 4 10 
White Wheat "0. & Ind) 4% @ 46 
8t. Louis, Fawily. ce ae 43 @465 
st. Louis, DROS. bcd ccs 475 @510 
Genessec, Extra Brands..... 4560 @ 4 35 
Winter Wheat, ‘‘ Patents’’.. 5 65 ¢ 7 Ww 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 440 @ 470 

SOUTHERN Four: 

KITA. ce . 450@ 490 
Baanily so. cccopcecese eee 52@ 575 
Faney..... bd dhedosecde - 600@ 700 

Kra Foor: 
GED cS ics ceccdscut ator 27% @ 300 
Superfine... ....cccserece 850 @ 8 8 
Corn MEat.: 
Western ......-cec-esesee 390 @ 410 
Brandywine ....-«-- . 410@ 415 
Prize Medel..........+--- o~ aw @ — 
GRAIN 4 
Waeat 
White ........-cccccecess S— 90 ag1 18 
* No. crvesesse ese 98 (@ — WO 
Red, ~ © .cccccooccccce 10 @ 10 
COUR: 
Mixed, M@W....0-.5--- oe 4 @ — 65 
Yellow. seecevee —~ THQ — — 
White, No. 2... — 74@ — — 
Oats: 
White ........--cs00-seeee-—— 46 @ — 49 
GE oces:- «6000 rcc0ec0 --— 454@ — — 
New York, mixed......... — 444@ — 50j 
RreE. 
RNR. cone-ceneasyrss ws ) 
Pennsylvania.........+-+-- —#@- 7 
Beans: 
MaeMMGs. 0000 -ccccceceesces 245 @ 250 
Marrows. - 800 '@.3 15 
BOG: 00 foc. scccecdececcees 2 6 2% 
Pras: 
Green, 1882, @ bush..,..... 12 @ $1 30 
Southern Black Eye, # 2 
bush, bag. . . 20 @-— 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Mess, New..... ° &— — @$19 75 
Extra Prime......-.++-.-- —— @ 16 50 
Prime. Matt..... 07. -esvec + —— @2 Ww 
PamB Yn 0. 00. ccvesccecccon -— — @ 21 00 
BACON 
Short Clear ... .......+.- ——@il 
Long Clear......... —— @ 11 00 
SE cote se s0s0d0080e — — @ 11 00 
Cor MEATS: 
Smoked)Hams.. — 14@ — 1 
Smoked Shoulders........ — 14@ — — 
Smoked Strips............ — 14 @ — 14 
MILL FEED 
@ 108.5 ccsveosdde Sodudeee bi0% #16 00 @617 00 
@lbs......- ‘ -.. 170 @ 17 0 
GTR so cccccccecccccceccooces 18 0 @— — 
100 lbs.. 2. omele -- 18 00 (2 20 00 
Oe Pe Rt 21 00 @ 22 00 
ot, I a 18 00 @ 19 00 
Oil MRR. Ae) ceescbeosces 31 00 @ 82-00 
Linseed Meal.... ............ 82 00 @ 38 00 
Basien Meal sie. -.0------ 0000 28 00 @ 80 00 
HAY AND sea obs! ™ 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs,......-.- 5b @§8- — 
Glover, mace ver 100 os: --— 85 @® — 9 
p myo -— 5 @ — 50 
r ; 2 «eee DO 2 — 4 
Leng ye -) soon _ 
Long ye iran. ~ - chess 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


NEW BUTTER. 
Btate Creamery. fair to cnoice........ 2 39 





State Dairy, pails and tubs...... Soedee 29 (@35 
State . tubs. inferior. . ++ +25 @32 
Western. airy. choice to fancy. erence 21 a@28 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 15 @ 
CHEESE. 
Btate, Factory, fine........... soseeess-18 @134 
Good AEE it at ESS Bee 10 @ll 
Fair to good. ........000ses05 secsees se Q— 
Ohio Factory, flat fine........... oeees "1 (@123 
Flat, good to prime........-.0..eee 00s 9 ey 
Skimmed Creamery. ......-.ceccccces ~-7@8s 
Full-skimmed Factory, new........... 3 @ 3 
EGGS. 
Leng Island, New denen. oa uear- sik 32 @88 
State and Pennsvivanis. . . 29 @30 
Weatern and Canadian.......... esses 28 @2Od 
LARD 
Western, per 100 Ibs......... -$12 00 @3— — 
GUA Ul. Bask e seableassbbeti 12.14@— — 
| ep te +. 1800@—— 
DRESSED pees 
Turkeys, dry picked............ 4@— 15 
Spring Chickens, Philadelphia, .— ~~ @— ii 
Fowls, Jersey.............:..006 — 18 @— 14 
State and Western.......— 12 @— 18 
Ducks per Ib............... esoo— 15 Q@— 16 
. VEGETABLES, 
Onions, Red, per bbl............ 12% @ 150 
Ce a ccc tobe 12 @ 1 50 
Onions, White “ 1.......02.) 2 50 @ 4 00 
Cabbaye, near-by, per 100....... 7 00 @9 00 
Potatoes, L. I., per bbl ecceee DW 2% 
Potatoes, Jersey, ‘* “ .......... 212 @ 2 87 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl........ 12% @2 50 
Beets, L. I., per’ ae Saeenah, «2» 1 00 @ 1 50 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 1 00 1 7% 
Cauliflower, per bbl............. 250 @ 400 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Appies, West’rn N. Y,m’x’dl’ts $2 50 @ $3 50 
Apples. Baldwin’s, per bbl.. 300 @ 3 50 
Apples, greenings, per bbl.. 800 @ 3 50 
Apples, windfalls, perbbl..... 17% @ 200 
Quinces, No.1, per bbl........ 800@ 850 
Quinees, No. 2, Pe bbl......«. 20 a 2 50 
rapes, W. N. Y. Del., per Ib. — — @ — — 
Grapes, W. N. Y. Catawba.... — 61@ — 7 
Grapes, W.N. Y.. Concords... — 6@— 7 


Cranberries, Jersey, pr. p.cr’te 350 @ 4 00 


Cranberries, Jersey, fair to 
good, per crate........... 27% @ 325 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand-p’k’d, ‘ 
Chestnuts, perbushel... ..... 200@ 250 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. ........... Anh ise _ — 7 
Peaches, Peeled. ...........0005 8 @— * 
Peaches, Unpeeied vohegweses seen - - dea 
Blackberries.......... —- 7@— 74 
OATTLE MARKET. 
em, MAPONE:»: 56 cs0vd0bs ee — 83@— 8 
bb 6d506 sb 0b 6 eed vests cdbK6 — 4 — 5 
Worters, heavy weathers..... — b(@— 
Mixed, Western............0 — “#@— 4 
a Jersey and near by... — 4 (@ — 
mene aqelancesiannees — 8@— 8 
OO ee ey ee — '@— 
L ve Calves, prime........... — #@ — 10 
“fair to good..... — 7@— & 
“ oat balionsa fed..—- 4@— & 
te 6, QIORBOEB 000 cecee — 3@— 8y 
Dressed Veals, poms to fine... — 11 «@ — 12 
ee — — RE —W2@—1 
As cnpees es sbabveestenenoes — 3@— af 
GRRE, cc ccccscesccscce —- 8@— 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS, 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... S— — @4 Ww 
Listers’ Stand. Super pes bate. .B7 00 @40 00 
Ammopiated Bone .32 00 585 00 
o 2. Phosphate. op ececsed 29 00 @80 50 
$0 GreuhG BOWS. .o..ccccee. 81 00 Ge 50 
“ Crescent Bone........... 29 00 @31 Ce 
‘* Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 00 
“* Tobacco Fertilizer.......47 00 so 00 
“ Buckwheat Fertilizer... .82 00 00 
Baker’s Potato Fertilizer...... 56 00 
“Wheat i aes 50 06 
Led Cee. gaa See 51 00 
“ AA Ammoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
“Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 50 
alties compounded to order: 
omestead ~~ hosphate 
(Miehi arbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Ehenee Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon on 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load.......++.+-000 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load Jots) 40 00 
Baugh’s Bow aoe _noneses 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 35 00 
BouttsTeenty ve Dolla ioe 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 25 uo 
Baugh’s abs say Pare Bone 
éal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 35 Ww 
Baugh’s Xport Bone, per 2,000 
Eien cen «ap bee ¢uens'p ove 81 00 @83 00 
Allen’s Phosphate..... iatadaie 85 00 @ss 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 Ov 
Guano, Perty'n, rectified, 8, b+. ¢. 68 00 en 00 
* 50 00 @52 00 
Sie standard or > 
(2,240 Is.) ..00.2-s eens. +. +52 OO @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average..... <a — @82 00 
s lved, high Batten vet @23 00 
German Potash Salts. Kainit..... 7 25 @ 7 40 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 8 00 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
100 Ibe. Po Bab ivoocet idoiba— 1 80 @ 1 823 
Sulphate o ae per — @ 43% 
Dried Blood, per unit........... — @3 2% 
oh eas —We auote 54@54 conte for Pet 
and 64@6% for Pearl. 





First-Class Printers Materials. 
TwmeSining “Prony tie Bits Sor Peron 


find ng WELIS & CO., 
110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets New York, 
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Susurancr 
FIRST CONSIDER, THEN ACT. 


We are frequently asked to discuss the 
special plan of some one of the life com- 
paniesin this department. This we must 
always decline todo. Nearly every com- 
pany has some special plan of its own, 
wherein it differs from the others. It may 
be in some particular way of applying a 
dividend or some peculiar application of a 
premium, or it may exist io the policy con- 
tract and consist of what is promised by 
the company. All of these points are mat 
ters for the insurer to study for himself. 
Life insurance is good enough in any form 
in any solvent company. It is a necessity 
and a duty, and if a man has taken any 
kind of a policy on his life he bas acted 
wisely. That some plans are better than 
others is as certain as that some companies 
are better than others. Each is as certain 
as that some railroads are better than 
others or thatsome farms are. If a man 
who proposes to insure his life will only 
make the same study of the subject which 
he would if he were going to invest in a 
bond or ina farm, or if he were going to 
make an investment in any other way, then 
be need vot make a mistake. It should 
always be remembered that the taking of 
a policy of say $5,000 in a life insurance 
company requires precisely the same care 
and thought that the same amount invested 
in any other way would require, The only 
difference is that in one case cash is paid 
down ip ove sum and in the other a lifetime 


is taken to consummate the paymenis. No 
man would rush into ac investment of $5,- 
000 without carefully studying every possi- 
ble chance of failure or success. He would 
listen carefully to what each and every one 
had to say and then be would make the in- 
vestment ov its merits, as it appeared to 
lim, and to please some man who could 
talk « little more smoothly than some one 
else. We recommend every mau who in- 
sures his life to study the matter thorougbly 
and curefully before taking the insurance, 
aod then we believe that he will never 
have cause to regret baving insured his 
iife. If he goes carelessly and heedlessly 
into it, and gives the matter no considera- 
tion, he may make a mistake which he will 
always regret or which may cause him 
severe loss We do not believe in a man’s 
carrying more insurance than he can well 
afford to carry. It is quite too common 
a mistake for a man to take too large a 
policy. Discounting the future is always 
dangerous, and itis almost as dangerous 
for the rich man as for the man in ordinary 
circumstances; for riches sometimes take 
to themselves wings ai very unexpected 


times. So we say to every man: Study the 
subject, the plan, the amount, and the 
company carefully and from your own 


standpoint, and then there will be but little 
danger of your making a mistake. 


STEAM-BOILER INSURANCE. 


Or the different forms of insurance that 
of steam-boiler insurance is attracting more 
and more attention, and the following 
communication regarding the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Ipspection and Insurance 
Co. will be read with interest: 


* To Tag Eprror oF THe INDEPENDENT: 


‘The only organization iv the United 
States for the insurauce of steam boilers is 
au incorporated company in the city of 
Hartford, uoder the direction of 16 direct- 
ors, 12 of whom are among the most re- 
spectuble and responsible business meu of 
Hartford 

‘They insure buildings and machinery 
in convection witb boilers. They have 
il general agentsand as many chief in- 
spectors, located iu eight manufacturing 
States; and, to give some account of the 
amount of their business, the inspector's 
report for the month of August last gives 
an account of the examication of 4,309 
boilers, The number of boilers condemned 
was 25 and 519 reported in a condition to 
impair their safety and reported them dan 
gerous ‘The delects are reported to the 
owners; but, it is said, notwithstanding, 
many pay no regard to the admonition 
avd continue to use them, regardless of 
consequevces. The agent at Hertford has 
sent their monthly publication, called The 
Locomotive, to the writer some two years, 
which has been read with much interest. 
It reports the several boiler explosions in 
the country, the causes, loss of life and 
property, the amount of which is alarm- 
ing. Steam has become a large pro- 
portion of the motive power of the manu- 
facturers of the country and no doubt can 
be used with enfety if conducted by com- 
pelent men. Many persons are deceived 
with the impression that, as their boilers 









have always performed well and show no 
of external and contigue to 


-.- 





use them when they are a mere shell. Thus 
the cause of many accidents. Itisa life 
and property-saving institution. Cc.” 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


Mr. OLEVELAND was elected Governor 
of New York by Republican votes. The 
Republicans who voted for him represent- 
ed a class of men who care more for the 
good of their country than for the good of 
their party. They represented a high 
moral standard of right. They expect bim 
in his appointments and in bis acis to 
represent such principles, as well as kis 
party. There wae one place where Mr. 
Cleveland can do both, and that is by ap- 
pointing Joho A. McCall, Jr., Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. Any Republicau 
governor who was anything more thana 
mere —— would have done it long 
ago. But Mr. McCall, though a Democrat, 
has been retained through various Repub- 
lican administrations as Deputy Insurance 
Superintendent, simply because the politi- 
cian who was appointed did not know any- 
thing sbout the business, and, in order to 
make any show of knowledge, be had to be 
retained. If Governor Cleveland gives 
bim the position he so well deserves, there 
will be at least one honest, daring, sensible 
insurance official who knows things for 
himself, Will not he appoint such a man? 

.-The Attorney-General has rendered 
an opinion, in response to a communica- 
tion from Superintendent Fairman, of the 
Insurance Department, stating that the 
charter of the New York Life Insurance 
Company is perpetual. 


——— 




















1851. 1882. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MAS8. 
Thirty-one Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before 'e insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


&. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HA LI. Secretary 
JON B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 








Assets...... ) sectengnouneantnnst $16,210,465 92 
Da BSRABED. .cccccccccccccceccccces 13,574,570 99 
Tetal Surplus......... ....... $2,635,894 93 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS, M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway. 
corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47. 


The princi features of of this Company are ABSO. 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT. and 
LIBERALITY TO'THE INSUR URED. 


All Forms af Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T. 8. BROSNAN, President. 

Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


American Life Insurance (i, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Insures Lives on the most de- 


sirable plans. 
GEORGE W. HILL. President. 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 181 meeewes Ne We 
for all nother Vabliities a8 


Nar'é SURPLUS ae it 


Teta! Assets, Jan. 1st, 1882. .$2,565.141 29 














B. 8. WALCOTS, Presidert, 
1, REMSEN LANE. Vice-Pres’t aud See’y, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





a S.F 






gama tp eA ANNUAL REPORT 


’ . \--* OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1882. 


Amonunt of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881.................-+---- $41,344,120 85 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums....... Scneancndes -daacgweenanedesséaedeiee $8,438 ,684 07 
Less deferred jromiugns. Jan, ist, 1881. SRE Ae 387,972 13—§$8,050,711 94 
Interests and rents (including realized gains on real 
estate sold)... ....e.se eens dédmmbadenccces -. 2,789,821 70 
Less interest accrued Jen: lst, 1881, ccceccccccseccsse 907,167 87—2,482,654 23— $10,483,206 27 





$51,827,487 12 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





Losses by death, inclading reversionary additions to same........ $2,013,208 32 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary ad- 
GERORE BO GER oc cc ccccccccceccoccscncscccemesescescogggumocen 564,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premi on led potieles. 2,513,691 94 
Total paid Policyholders...........-.+++ occc cee e$d, 091,820 22 
Taxes ond reinsurances....cecsccecceicceeees pdcocesereediccetccncs \ GT 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees.. 1,001,027 59 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc....... 879,860 21— $6,697,480 26 


. $45,130,006 86 


ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on band, and in transit (sin¢e received)............ $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $19,315,306 20)..........cc-ecececeseeecescees 17,216,531 42 
Pe NIN a clad akties “sah einai iota a th alate ibd dna eee. 4,486,506 62 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon 
insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 
Company as additional collateral security)..............+++-- 18,215,080 78 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2, 883, 577 50). 2,376,000 00 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 
these policies amounts to $2,879,000).......... $b. odala co obbcTe 545,227 84 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 
subsequent to dan. Ist, 1882........csee se ceeeeceeeccecees os 452,161 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $300,000, included 
in Wabilities)....... ee ocgréee Sp bdnedeics cbbpebeinde ches *F 227,032 97 
Agents” POIEBCES..ccceccccccscesess socccveces ) ne ay Soe ee 48,673 57 
Accrued interest on investments, Jam. Ist, 1882............. Feoe¥ 291,254 80—€45,130,006 86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............... $2,098,774 78 





#4 detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York, 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows : 


$47,228,181 64 





Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan Ist, 1882.......... diaveces $361,544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, ete...... 2... cece cece eeeeceeeee 187,439 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented).... 50,252 67 
Annuities due and unpald (uncalled for).............. ape ee 2,965 35 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies; participating in- 
surance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participat- 
ing at 5 per cent. Carlisle net premium............seceeeeeees 39,716,408 68 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, 
overand above a4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of 
ENS TEINS CO PCD shipndedinbbitns onau se+- 2,054,244 08 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............ ataspe semaeee 28,889 67 
$42,401,745 03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent........... Te Stee 4,827,036 61 


Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 44 per ct., over... 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 9,941 policies have Been issued, insuring $32,374,281, 


Jan, 1st, 1878, 45,605. Jan. ist, 1878, $127,901 ,887. 
Number of Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. Amount Jen. let, 1879, 125,232, 

an. Ist, 1880, 45,705 Jan. lst, 1880, 187 7 708, 

Policies in Fore | Jan. let, 1891, 48.548. at Risk | Jan. ict. 1881, 185'726.016. 

an. Ist, 1988, 53,927, (Jan. Ist, 1882, 151,760,824. 
1877, $1,639; 128 (187%, $1,867,457. Jen. Ist, 1878, $2.664,144. 
Death- [ ies, 1,687,676. Income | 1878, 1,918,665, Divisible | 5.1," ist’ is79, oer sss. 
lai 1879, 1,569.85 from 1879, 2,033,650, Surplus at Jan. Ist, 1880, 3,120,871. 
chal S| 1880, 1,730,720: ) 1880, 9,817,889. 40 o- cgne, | Jan- Ist, 1881, 4,295,096. 
Paid. | 1881, 2,019,208.) Interest 1881, 2,482,654, *Per Cent. | 515° 14¢' 1889’ 4'697'036. 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FPRANELIN, DAVID DOWA, CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 


WM. H. APPLETON, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 

JOHN M. FURMAN, _ 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
8. 8. FISHER, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. MORRIS FRANKLIN 


D. O'DELL, Superintendent ot Agencies 
SAY HUGE ASR: [Metis Beanie, WILLIAM BEERS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 
HENRY TUCK, M. D., 
ALEX. STUDWELL, 
R. SUYDAM GRANT. 


Actuary. 












December 14, 1882.} 








? THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Persons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, whith might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


* The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers May judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the disposition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the appli- 
cation which he signed when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
a policy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person. rather than, 
as las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover grourds upon which the pay- 
ment of the policy may be contested, and 
when the person whose life was assured is 
unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the interests of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
public by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE. 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000, - 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
oot write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable bas an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915.496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on al] the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1, He may surrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢.. the entire 
“Reserve’’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

8. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or be may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which bave been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Perzons who are considering whether they 
will «» “re their lives and who may desire 
additioual information on the subject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will giye such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 
EaSidE BAIDU, | veers 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


CONTINENTAL 


Orrices, (N 100 ’ 
Continental! { Brooklyn, cor. Court — Mona Sta. 
Buildings: / and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for reinsurance.....-. $1,501,512 26 
Reserve fer all otherclaims. 282,548 64 
Capital paid in in Cash........ 1,000,000 00 


Net Surplus................-..- evee 15425.339 25 
Tetal Cash Assets, July ist. 
1882 ...... Pra ecccecseoce ++» $4,209,400 15 


¢, h 





This © y d ts i under the re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
33 Safety Funds together equal $1,100,- 

i. 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE. President. 
H. H. LAMPORT., Vice-President, 
F. C. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 












































“BEST: IN THE WC 





WANTED AGENTS in every city and village to 
o aste Se Silk, 





I 
™ from one to ten { h. Price, 30 
cents per ounce, with a liberal discount to agents. 
same quantity of silk on spools would be worth 


pf 

From among the numerous letters received express- 
ing ect satisfaction with our Waste Silk we pub- 
lish the following from Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher ; 

BRoox.ys, N. Y. 
The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. : 

I have used a good deal of your Waste Sewing Silk 
for some years past, with pl and satisfacti I 
consider it a great economy, and for hand sewing, 
mending the many rips and tears that are a part of a 
housekeeper’s duties, it is invaluable. The silk itself 
fs just as good as any spool silk, and, when disen- 
tangled (which is very easily doné), it can be wound 
and is always ready when needed. All who try it 
will, I am sure, find it not only economical, but agreat 
convenience, Res 


Address 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway. New York. 





" Mas. H. W. BErcumn. 





SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
E HENRY B. HYDE, 
8. P. CHITTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER, 

’ WAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN 1 NGTON CLA 
AUR SB.HULL, HENRY F. SPAULDING 
WILLIAM M, VA RICHARD 
THEODORE i BU JOHN H. REED 
WM. H. CASWELL, OHN H. EARLE, 

D. BK. ARNOLD, CHA 

WM. M. RICHARDS MH BUT, 
HORACE B. CLAFLIN, ED ARD ARTIN 
SEYMOUR L. HUSTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. ORR, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, J. D. VERMILYE, 

E. W. CORLIES, JACOB WENDELL, 
GEO. W. LA JNO. F. SLATER. 
JAMES FRASE LAWRENCE RNORE 
HIRAM BARNEY, 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
z A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 


B. OC, TOWNSEND, Src. A "t 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York. Janvary 257TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the Bist December. 1881. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1881, to 3ist Decemrber, 1881..... $4,030,487 10 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
lat January, 1881 ........sccceceees ececes 1,597,524 47 
021 57 


otal Marine Premiums..................- $5, 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, ! 
1881, to 8lst December, 1881.... eee 04,110,176 72 


during the same 
Siac scuteieaacnesenieil $1,775,882 80 


Returns of Pre 
miums and Ex. 
penses 





The Company has the following Assew— 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks 


secured b se. 
Real Estate and 3 aren: 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
ef profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 wil! 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
igsued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


Pawn, — EOE SPA 
W. H. H. MOOR: JOHN ELLIOTT, ma, 
LEWIS CURTIS. ADOLPH LEMOYNR, 


CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB'T B. MINTURN 
LOW Cc 


JaMES RLES H. MARSHALI 
DAVID LAN GFORGE W, LANE, 
DON W. SURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN 


LLETS, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH. 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. 
THOMAS B. CODDINGTON, 
HOR THURBER, 


ILLIAM E. DODGE, 
ROYAL PHELPS. 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
Sonn D HEWLETT WItiaM DE 

Li E . LIA IEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 84 Vice-Pres’t 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


POLICY simple, 
incontestable. definite, liberal, nonforfeitable, 





THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE, $2,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 
RELIABLE, Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 
State agents wanted in some of the best state: 


Local Agents wanted in every City and large Towe 
Apply direct to this Company. P. = 


H. STOKES, President. 


BH, Y. WEMPLE, Sec’y. J. L. HALSEY, ist Vice-Prest. 
8.N. STEBBINS, Act’'y. H. B, STOKES, 2d Vice-Prest 
THE CONTINENTAL 
Res \\\ 44 If ff.) LIPE INSUR 
WW ANCE “7 
OF HARTFORD 
Corn. 
ASSETS, 
$2,734.417.49 
SURPLUS, 











BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER, 


SEALSKIN SACQUES, 
DOLMANS, ULSTERS, 
PALETOTS, CIRCULARS, 
AND FUR-LINED WRAPS. 


j est assortment, perfect fitting. Good goods at 
low prices. 


HENRY SIEDE, 
THE FOURTEENTH-‘STREET FURRIER. 
14 West 14th Street, bet. Fifth and Sixth Ave.,N. Y 
Established over 30 Years. 





MUSIC. 


Be Sure to Try 
BICLOW & MAIN’S 


CHRISTMAS 
MUSIC AND SERVICES. 


YOU WILL BE PLEASED WITH THEM. 


[1™ ANUEL.—"ew Cantata by Doaxz. Very 
attractive. Price, $20 per 100; 25c. by mail. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICE No. 5.—Giory to 
Music by Lownr. $4.00 por 100) Se. by mail 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL No. 13,—Beauti- 
ful Carols by favorite authors. 
$3.00 per 100 ; 4c. each by mail. 


A full line of Christmas Anthems, Carols, Services, 
ete. Catalogue sent on request. 


BICLOW & MAIN, 


East Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 
= New York. Chicago. 


NEW XMAS MUSIC. 


“]T CAME UPON THE MIDNIGHT CLEAR.” An- 
them, Solos, and Chorus. Gzo. Wu. Warren. 60 cts. 
“TE DEUM” in C Solos and Chorus. THOs. SPENCER 
. 80 cts. 
« SHOOT THE OL42 szperes” Solo and Chorus. 
. C. WILLIAMS. " 
* Two THERE WERE SHEPHERDS.” Solo and Cho- 


. H.P.Danxs. 50 cts. 
COMMUNION SERVICE COMPLETE. H. B. Evwan- 
40 cts. 

















i_ Christ Pectival with 
ram of a Sunday-schoo mas Festival, 
Six new Carols, by BUCK, MOsENTHALL, WARREN, etc. 
« CHRISTMAS CHIMES.” ‘A complete service fora 
Sunday-school Christmas Festival, with Carols, Re 
sponses,etc. Music by H. P. Danks. 5 cts. per copy 
$4 per 100. 
Send for complete list of Christmas Music. 


—————— 
Holiday Gifts. 


CABIVETS, DRONERS. EASELS 
PEDESTALS. FANCY CHAIRS 


Embroidered Portieres, 
Piano and Table Covers, 
Cluny and Madras Curtains, 





B. L. Solomon’s Sons, 
UNION SQUARE and 16th ST. 





PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


THE BEST 


American Publication Devoted to Hye 
giene.—New York Herald. 


The Sauitaria, 


ELEVENTH YEAR. 











e” This Magazine is y to all who 
would be abreast with the best means of preservi 
and promoting health. And here it may be observed, 
it is a great mistake to suppose THE SaNrTaRiAN is ex- 
clusively seems for physicians and other scientific 
readers. It is adapted to and may be read with profit 
by all who can read.”—The Chw News. 


ar “ Considering its eminently practical and useful 
character, THE SANITARIAN should find its way into 
every considerate home in the land.”—New York 
Tr Reporter. 


Published Weekly. $4 a Year; 10 ceontsa 
number, 


A. N. BELL, New York. 


The Leading Newspaper in Western 
Connecticut ! 
THE 


Daily and Weekly Standard, 


(EsTABLIsHED 1889.) 
The Best Advertising Medium. 


La Circulation and more than double thas of 
any other paper in Fairfield and Litchfield Counties. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 
SupscrirTion : Daily, $7; Weekly, $2, per Annum. 


THE STANDARD ASSOCIATION, 
Publishers, Bridgeport, Conn. 


ADVERTISING PAYS 
IN THE 


PROVIDENCE EVENING PRESS, 


the leading evening newspaper in Rhode Island; in 
h 
Se ROVIDENCE MORNING STAR, 


which bas a larger circulation than any other morn- 
ing paper in the state; and in the 


PROVIDENCE SUNDAY STAR, 


which goes all over Rhode Island, Fastern Massachu- 
setts, and Connecticut, and is read by twiceas many 
ople as any other Sunday newspaper published in 
ew Euglena qusstée of Seen. tina 
For sample copies and rate 
eviaence Press Co., Providence, R. 1. 











THE CHEAPEST, LARGEST, AND BEST 


weekly newspaper in New England is the 


RHODE ISLAND PRESS. 


Eight Pages. One Dollara Year. 


Com Conmafortons pete to Agents. For sample copies 
te’ rates reese 
“PROV IDENCE PRESS CO., Providence, RB. I. 








Send six cents for catalogue of 3,000 newspaper: 
nd magazines at Agents’ Lowest Club Rates. 
A te 


CHEAP 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. 
, Wanted, 2c. to $1.00 on each sub 








BH. A. KENYON, P.M... Dwirhet. Ti. 
\ 





WM. A. POND & CO., 25 Union Square, N.Y. 








Among the many family papers of the land, we do not 
believe one can be found better suited for general reading 
than this. It has twelve pages weekly, filled with the finest 
cuts and most attractive reading matter, printed on nice paper. 

In a single year it makes a volume of over 600 pages, 
with 400 outs, giving able editorials on current topics, best 
original matter, notes on the Sunday School Lessons, together 
with stories from the best English and American authors. 


$2 50 PER YEAR, POSTPAID. 


Send for Sample Copy free, if you wish to see it. 


— Tllustrated Christian Weekly, 3— 
0150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK.*- 
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Old andl Young. 


TRE SHADOW. 


SA VAGR. 





BY wMINoT J. 


In a bleak land and desolate, 
Beyond the earth somewhere, 
Went wandering through Death’s dark 


gate 
A soul into the air. 


And still, as on and on it fled, 
A waste, wild region through, 
Behind there fel] the steady tread 
Of one that did pursue. 


At last, it paused and looked abaek, 
And then it was aware 

A hideous wretch stood in its track, 
Deformed and cowering there. 


“And who art thou?” he shrieked, with 
fright, 
** That dost my steps pursue? 
Go hide thy shapeless shape from sight, 
Nor thus pollute my view |’’ 


The foul form answered him: 
Along thy path I flee. 
I’m thine own actions, Night and day 
Still must I follow thee.” 
Bostor, Mass. 


“ Alway 





MY CHRISTMAS MUMMY. 


BY THE REV. T. T. MUNGER. 





Tat an antiquary like myself should 
reside in North Adams, which is known to 
be the most modern place in the world, 
requires a word of explanation. 

It had long been a cherished purpose 
with me to make my home in Damascus, 
very nearly the most ancient of cities; but 
[ abandoned the intention on learning that 
it was soon to be invaded by a railroad, 
which is my strongest aversion, In de- 
spair of finding a habitable spot on the 
globe free from the possible invasion of 
this odious institution, I concluded to place 
myself in the center and focus, as it were, 
of its abominations, and vary my peaceful 
studies by investigations of its devices to 
render human life miserable. 

My acquaintance with the inhabitants of 
North Adams is as small as my knowledge 
of its surroundings. I may, indeed, say 
that I have no acquaintances here. Not 
because I do not entértain fot the inhab- 
liants a true respect; but because I have no 
leisure for the interchange of those civilities 
which are obligatory between friends, It 
is for this reason that, while a panctual 
churehgoer, I have little acquaintance with 
the clergyman who presides over the 
Puritan church, beyond that recognition of 
his personality in the street which all gen- 
tlemen observe who have been properly 
presented to one another. I might occa- 
sionally grant this gentleman a brief inter- 
view; but I had learned that he was one of 
those modern pastors who, instead of 
giving his time to study of the no less 
ancient than sacred records, devotes it to 
calling on his parishioners. 

The reverend gentleman once, indeed, 
succeeded in reaching my inner library, my 
servant supposing him to be a book agertt, 
a class he no longer attempts to resist since 
he became enfeebled by age. Few others 
have ever entered this room. Mindful of 
the clergyman’s habit of making long calls 
upon his parishioners, I resolved to engage 
him in my immediate oceupation, as pos- 
possibly congenial to his tastes as well as 
my own, and an economy of time—which 
happened to be an examination of a copper 
coin; but whether of the Augustan or 
Domitian age I had been unable to deter- 
mine, notwithstanding I had devoted to it 
several days of study. As a matter of 
courtesy, I laid the coin and the question 
before him. He turned the relic of the past 
over in his hand with total lack of the anti- 


quarian touch and spirit, and quickly 
remarked : 
“This is evidently an old-fashioned 


copper, flattened by a locomotive and cor- 
roded by lying in the ground for some 
years. Here is a faint trace of ‘one cent.’” 

‘‘Impossible!” saidI. ‘‘It came from 
my Jewish friend, Jacob Von Steal, to whom 
I paid for it the sum of fourteen dollars.” 

‘“‘Il fear he fulfills his name,” said the 
minister, ‘‘ for this is an American cent and 
not worth a cent.” 

You will understand that I ean have but 
elight sympathy with one who possesses 80 


little of the antiquarian spirit as this inter- 
view revealed. 

But I linger on the threshold of the siu- 
gular experiences through which I passed 
on the night preceding Christmas. 

I must explain that, while my studies 
cover the whole range of antiquity, what- 
ever is ancient being of interest to me, I 
havea special fondness for mummies, I 
have a large collection—that is, large for 
mummies—fourteen in all. In a certain 
manner I consider them my family, and a 
very economical, well-behaved, orderly 
family it is. They make no clamor for 
fashionable finery, they do not fill the house 
with noise, they never give way to ill- 
temper, they never need the doctor, they do 
not importune to be sent to dancing-school, 
they are never out at night. Except in the 
simple matter of lacking the breath of life, 
they possess every human quality that a 
husband and father could desire in his 
household. Ihave observed them closely 
for years, and I have never yet detected in 
them any unworthy trait. Could the same 
be said of any fourteen living persons? It 
is for this reason that, consistently and 
wisely, as it seems to me I prefer them to 
the living. They furnish all the society I 
require. They never annoy me with irrel- 
evant questions or ignorant criticism, like 
that of my pastor, whom, however, I desire 
to speak of with the respect that is due to 
his profession. 

As I said, their only lack is animation; 
but I venture the opinion that, in this 
nervous age, when every child is a jumping- 
jack of excitability, this lack is not wholly 
to be regretted. 

I have hesitated to add to my large family 
lest I might not devote to them severally 
the consideration which I feel to be due. 
lam familiar with the incidents of their 
personal history, gathered from data such 
asonly a scholar can interpret, and I am 
most unhesitatingly of the opinion that they 
were, as they still are, persons of unblem- 
ished character. 

I have, however, felt the need of a 
younger person than any I now have; for, 
though a lover of quiet and age, I am also 
fond of youth. Its freshness and vivacity, 
if kept within proper limits, still havea 
charm for me; and I determined that, as all 
my mummies were adults, the next should 
be a young person. “ A little young life in 
the house will dono harm,” I said to myself, 
with pleasing anticipation. 

Early last week I received a circular from 
Messrs. Pyramid & Dryasdust, of New 
York, importers of mummies and other 
antiquities, informing me of a recent arrival 
of several well-selected mummies, and 
amongst them that of a young boy. 

Despite my abhorrence of railroads, I at 
once took the train for New York. 

My pastor, who chanced to be on the 
same train, courteously invited me to 
accompany him to a lecture on the ‘‘ Dawn 
of the Twentieth Century.” I declined, 
saying that the nineteenth century had little 
interest for me and I feared the twentieth 
would have less, and, in turn, invited him 
to join me in hearing my friend, Dr. 
Pedantus, lecture on the difference between 
the Syrian and Egyptian sandal, with refer- 
encete an attempt to secure a general use 
of the latter in the Western World. The 
clergyman—rather abruptly, as it seemed to 
me—declined, remarking that he thought 
the present condition of the streets of New 
York called for an improved overshoe 
instead of the sandal, whether Egyptian or 
Syrian. 

The sale of the mummies, which took 
place on Saturday morning and was by 
auction. was a lively affair on the part of 
all present except the mummies, and was 
often on the verge of triviality and excite- 
ment, due, perhaps, to the nearness of 
Christmas and the evident desire of several 
of my antiquarian friends to secure the 
better specimens as presents for their wives; 
and, surely, there could be no more appro- 
priate and, doubtless, acceptable holiday 
gift. 

I had no difficulty in securing the one I 
wanted—a modern, so to speak, not being 
over two thousand years old and in excellent 
preservation—for which I paid the sum of 
$700. ‘This may seem a large price for 
a youth of fifteen years; but, when one 
reflects how much a living boy of this age 
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theater-tickets and beer, the price does not 
seem exorbitant in comparison. The great 
advantage of a mummy, as compared with a 
living child, is that, with the former, expenses 

stop as soon as it enters your housé; in the 

case of the other, expenses increase till he 

leaves it. 

I was particularly desirous: of reaching 

home on the same day, as I make it arule to 

spend Christmas with my family; a habit I 

am the more careful to observe because 

during their lives they had no experience of 

the pleasures of this festival. I had just 

sufficient time to reach the evening train. 

Taking my mummy in my arms, I entered a 

hack and was driven tothe depot. There was 

little time for thought or plan. Icould not 

trust my new treasure in the baggage-car, nor 

would I leave it to be boxed and forwarded. 

I, therefore, purchased a ticket for myself 

and a half ticket for my young Egyptian, 

threw about him a cloak I still wear in 

defiance offashion, put a traveling cap on 

his head, and placed him on the seat beside 

me, in an attitude as nearly natural as pos- 

sible. Having an hour or two of daylight, 

I employed myself in reading the last 

number of the Antiquarian Journal, and 

was deeply engaged in an account of the 
recent finding of Rameses II, when I felt a 

slight pressure on my shoulder. Turning 
round, I saw a middle-aged woman, with an 
inquiring cast of countenance, who said: 

‘*TIs that boy yourn?” 

“Yes, Madam.” 

‘*Is there anything the matter with him?” 

“Not that I am aware of. I have not 
had him long.” 

‘Then he is not your own?” 

cel Yes. ” 

“* Adopted?” 

‘In a certain sense.” 

‘* Are his parents dead?” 

‘*Undoubtedly.” 

‘‘ Are you going tosend him to school?” 

‘‘No. He couldn’t endure the written 
examinations.” 

“‘Make a clerk of him?” 

“I fear he has not the necessary 
activity.” 

‘*He does seem rather stiff. Teach him 
a trade?” 

**Probably not, though that is a praise- 
worthy thing to do.” 

‘*Send him to college?” 

“No. There are already enough like 
him there.” 

‘* Well, he doesn’t seem very bright.” 

‘* Madam, you entirely misunderstand me, 
both in regard to my—my—youth here and 
college students. I simply mean that he 
can’t study and they won’t, which is the 
same in effect.” 

‘* Exactly the case with my nephew, up 
at Williams. Why can’t your boy study?” 

‘* His eyes will not admit.” 

‘*Poor boy. I hope he is not deaf?” 

** Yes, Madam; he is deaf—very.” 

“A strange child to adopt. What can 
you do with him?” 

‘*Keep him.” 

‘* Well, it is a queer case. I can’t make 
it out.” 

‘You cannot, Madam, until you learn 
one other fact in regard to him.” 

‘*What is that?” 

‘* He is dead, Madam.” 

** Dead!” shrieked the woman, and sprang 
back with such violence that her bonnet 
became dislodged from her head and fell 
into the lap of a young man behind her. 
Her outery startled the few passengers, 
who crowded about me, demanding if I had 
dared to bring a corpse into a railroad car?” 

‘Be quiet, good people,” saidI. ‘He 
is, indeed, what you call a corpse—that is, 
a corpus without the anima; and this has 
been his condition for two thousand years. 
In other words, he is a mummy. I bought 
him at auction this morning, and, in viola- 
tion of some rule, perhaps, I have intro- 
duced him into the car. I trust his presence 
is not offensive to any.” 

As soon as it was ascertained that the 
youth had not recently yielded to fate, but 
had been dead twenty centuries, there was 
an entire change of feeling amongst the 
passengers, which, as I afterward reflected 
upon it, I attributed to an intuitive love of 
mummics originally implanted in the human) 
breast and only needing contact to draw it 
forth. 

The young mam who had received the 
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ward with that article in his ‘hie hands, and 
said, with great politeness: 

‘~ here is your coal-scuttle.” 
“Thank ye; but itis no more like a enal- 
hod than your hat is like a skillet.” 
Whereupon another young man, who, 
judging from his assurance, I inferred 
belonged to the class called drummers, 
veaeernee: 

‘Seeing there is so much bousehold ware 
on hand, you might begin housekeeping.” 
‘‘And take the mummy as boy of all 
work,” said another. 

These remarks were exceedingly offensive 
to me, and I was about to protest against 
them, when the conductor entered. On 
being offered the half ticket for my 
mummy, he asked: 

** How old is your boy?” 

“*T have not yet ascertained,” I replied. 

** When do you expect to find out?” 

** When I have unwound him.” 

“Do you wind up your boy when you 


‘take him away from home? 


‘* How else will you keep him agoing?” 
said the drummer, with a poor attempt at. 
wit. 

“You had better dead-head him, con- 
ductor,” said the other young man. ‘‘ He’s 
the most unfortunate person on the train. 
He is deaf and dumb and’ blind, and an 
orphan, and a foreigner, and can’t speak 
English, and hasn’t any money, nor a trunk, 
nor any living relation in the world. Better 
let him pass, conductor,” 

‘Well, how old is the boy?” said the 
conductor, impatiently, not understanding 
the mirthfulness of the passengers. 

‘*My opinion is that he is about two thou- 
sand years old. At least, I purchased him 
under that impression.” 

‘*] have had enough of this,” said the con- 
ductor. ‘‘ Just tell me how old the boy is.” 
‘‘ With pleasure, so far as I am able,” 
said I. ‘‘If, as I suppose, this youth 
flourished in the age of Augustus, you will 
find, by consulting Diodorus Siculus, that 
this emperor's reign synchronized with the 
beginning of the Christian Era, and that, 
therefore, the age of the ydéuth is probably 
about nineteen hundred years. I can, how- 
ever, speak with more accuracy when, as I 
remarked, I have unwound him. 

‘*The Professor is too much for you, con- 
ductor,” cried one of the young men. 

**You'll have to go to college,” said an- 
other. 

“Get off at Williamstown, conductor,” 
shouted the drummer. 

“You'll have to hurry up, conductor. 
You are two thousand years behind time on 
this passenger,” remarked another who had 
not before spoken. 

I need not say that these undignified and 
jocose remarks, though uttered in great 
good-nature, were exceedingly disagreeable 
to me. 

At this moment our arrival at North 
Adams was announced, and the conductor 
withdrew, evidently glad to end a scene he 
did not understand. A very friendly feel- 
ing was evinced toward my charge, as I 
bore him out. One person remarked that 
he was the most exemplary young man he 
had met ina longtime. Another bade him 
adieu, and promised to call on him soon. 
The drummer said: ‘‘ Good-bye, Mummy, 
and a merry Christmas to you.” 

I remarked to myself that possibly this 
mummy knew more about the Babe of 
Bethlehem than this light-headed young 
man; for, I mused, did not the Author of 
Christmas spend two years near Heliopolis, 
the home of this youth, and at the very 
time of his life? Perhaps it being the Eve 
of Christmas had something to do with my 
fancy. 

Wrapping my charge carefully in the 
cloak, I carried it to my residence, in Sphinx 
Avenue. The evening was well past; yet 
the streets were astir with people burdened 
with packages, and a dim light shone from 
the churches where the Christmas decora- 
tions were not yet completed. My servants 
(an aged man and his wife) received me 
with their usual quiet cordiality, assuring 
me that my family was in usual health, ex- 
cept Arbaces, who had suffered a fracture 
of his left ear; but was recovering under an 
application of Spalding’s glue. 

Deeply regretting that an accident should 
have befallen one of my family, while 
absent from it, I ate a 
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closer acquaintance with this new member But stranger things were to happen. It | the desert glowed as ifa fire had been kin- A SEALSKIN JACKET. 


of my household. 

A cheerful fire blazed on the hearth, the 
curtains were drawn close, and on the table 
was stretched my mummy—‘‘ my Christmas 
mummy!” I said to myself, in a congratyla- 
tory way: ‘‘ Well, no little girl in Berkshire 
will be happier in the morning over her new 
doll than I am with this image of humanity 
before me; and, as the first thing the little 
girl will do will be to undress her doll, I 
shall proceed in the same manner.” With 
trembling hands I unwound fold after fold 
of the linen cloth, catching the odor of 
balsam and myrrh and cassia, and, at last, 
reached the surface of the body. 

I was gratified to find that it was a mum- 
my of Osiris—that is, of the first-class, 
embalmed at a cost of not less than a talent 
of silver, or more than $1,200. The preser- 
vation was perfect. Every line of the face, 
every swell of the muscles, the hair, the 
teeth, the eyebrows—all were as if he had 
been alive yesterday. 

I eagerly sought for the scroll of papyrus 
or parchment usually placed with mummies 
of this class, and found it carefully placed 
between the right arm and the body. It 
was of parchment, and so firm and yet flex- 
ible was its texture that I unrolled it with- 
out marring a syllable of the inscription. 
This, as I had expected, was in Greek and 
was as legible as a page of Herodotus. It 
read as follows: 


** FOR OSIRIS. 

‘A child of dreams and visions. Six- 
teen times the Nile passed its banks between 
his birth and death. After the Jews, with 
the wondrous child, who dwelt under the 
sycamores by the fountain of Matarea, de- 
parted into the desert, he seldom spoke 
and sat ever looking into the East. At 
night he seemed to see in the darkness, 
and often murmured, as if addressing un- 
seen beings. He died of no sickness of the 
body; but rather of a longing for the won- 
drous child whom he was persuaded he 
should find in the halls of Osiris.” 

Then followed some dates which I quick- 
ly transferred into the Christian Calendar, 
and found that the death took place A.D. 4; 
that is about two years after the sojourn 
of Joseph and Mary in Egypt near Heli- 
opolis. 

{ will not say that it flashed upon my 
mind (for nothing ever flashes upon the 
mind of an antiquary); but the thought 
slowly dawned upon me that the wondrous 
child referred to in the parchment was none 
other than the infant Jesus. 

Ihad discovered in my studies that Jo- 
seph and Mary dwelt by a fountain under a 
grove of sycamores, near the village of 
Matarea, just beyond Heliopolis. The 
place and time agreed with the parchment 
and the reference to the child placed it be- 
yond doubt. 

For a moment the discovery overwhelmed 
me, and I shrank from the mummy as some- 
thing too sacred to be touched or even looked 
upon. By degrees I regained my composure 
and began to reflect on the remarkable for- 
tune that had placed this precious relic in 
my hands, and that, too, on Christmas Eve. 
The wonder of the event grew upon me, 
causing an excitement most unusual to one 
of my calm and orderly habits. 

* Ah! poor multitudes!” I cried, ‘‘who are 
striving to realize Christmas through prize 
cards of Medusa-crowned angels, and im- 
possible Madonnas, and Josephs such as no 
man ever saw, and beasts of the stall such 
as mever wore hoof or horn. How 
favored amI above you! How far off are 
you, with your pasteboard absurdities, from 
that divine child whom they vainly strive 
to commemorate! 

‘*Here, behind these sealed lids, fringed 
still with their silken lashes, are eyes that 
looked into his eyes; these hands touched 
the hair that clustered about his head; these 
arms, doubtless, enfolded his whole sacred 
body; these feet brought him water from 
the spring; these lips (wonderful thought) 
perchance touched the lips that spoke sal- 
vation to the world!” 

I placed the mummy in the middle of the 
table and removed everything else from it, 
not only to prevent the ponsibility of acci- 
deut, but from a sense of its sacredness. I 
then drew a screen between. its face ard the, 
fire, and sat down to.reflect on the remask- 





able outcome of the day’s experience. 


was now long after midnight; indeed, it 
was five o’clock on Christmas morning, or, 
as it afterward occurred to me, about twelve 
o'clock at the meridian of Heliopolis. I was 
not disposed to sleep, yet the experience of 
the day induced a certain weariness and 
sense of repose that bordered onsleep. The 
state of mind into whichI fell was very 
singular, I am still uncertain whether I 
slept or not. My lamp burned low, the fire 
grew dull, and the silence was so deep that 
it reacted like sound, Whether asleep or 
awake I cannot tell; but, at last, I heard a 
soft sigh, and presently a slight stir of the 
mummy on the table, and soon after some 
spoken words in Greek, which I had no 
difficulty in understanding for the most 
part, though there were some diminutives 
of endearment and tender ejaculations such 
as are not foundin the later Greek authors, 
the significance of which I was forced to 
guess. 

The voice was the sweetest I have ever 
heard and so low that my own breathing 
almost overpowered it. It was like an 
evening wind blowing through leaves and 
flowers, and in that way changed into 
articulate sounds, and so plaintive that I 
could scarcely refrain from weeping, and 
yet it was not a sad, but a tender, longing 
plaintiveness and full of love and sym- 
pathy. 

“Ah! me,” it said; ‘‘it is a long sleep I 
have had this time and strange dreams 
Nave come to me. I have seemed to hear 
the dash of waters and strange clamors and 
to be borne away into far regions. But no! 
here I am still with the mummies of my 
ancestors—fourteen, as I count them—more 
than when I lastawoke. Yet the place seems 
strange. Can it bethat I am no longer in the 
rock-tomb by the fountain? Ah! well, it 
matters little, sincs my sleep is so long and 
my waking so brief. When shall I get to 
the happy place and find the wondrous 
child? LIshall see him again! Oh! I shal! 
see him! He came to me at the last before 
I slept, when I could no longer see my 
father or mother, as they held my hands, 
and he told me that I was to come to him. 
I shall yet findhim! How well I remember 
the days when I played beside the fountain, 
building little pyramids of the wet sand for 
the beautiful babe. He would never mar 
them and the touch of his baby hands 
seemed to leave them even more perfect in 
shape. And well doI remember the kind 
Joseph, as he sat under the sycamore, read- 
ing the parchments or looking off upon the 
Eastern desert; but the mother looked only 
upon the child. All day would she ply her 
d' -taff, with the child upon her lap or beside 
her, yet never removing her eyes from him. 
It was not strange, for when you had once 
looked into his eyes you could see nothing 
else. They seemed to look past you into in- 
finite space beyond, and always with an up- 
ward gaze. I could not tell whether I most 
loved or wondered at the, child; but the 
more I wondered the more I loved. The 
mother often seemed perplexed. While 
watching the babe, she still seemed to be 
pondering other things and often as with a 
foreboding of evil. How well do I remem- 
ber a song she sang to him one evening: 

“* Come, gentle sleep, and soothe my child, 
Fan with thy wings his wearied eyes; 


Come with thy breath so soft and mild, 
Lull him to rest and end his sighs. 
“* all day he played about my feet, 
And heaped in mimic shapes the sand, 
Filling the air with laughter sweet— 
Ah! treasure rare in this strange land | 
“* Now Cheops’ pile, the Sphinx’ dread might, 
Each from his baby hands came out ; 
Ah! me, it was a wondrous sight 
To mark his skill and hear his shout. 


“* Bat when, by chance, a cross he made, 
Trembling he paused and sought my knee, 
Clung to my breast, and there has staid, 
Yet strove the image still to see. 


“* What frights thee so, my wondrous child ? 
Why light so sad within thine eves? 
Come, sleep, with breath so soft and mild ; 
Lull him to rest and end bis sighs.’ 
And well do I remember that last morn- 
ing when they were no longer to be found. 
All night, they told me. there were wonderful 
signs in the heavens. The moon rose twice, 
greater than its usual size, and passed more 
slowly across,.the sky, and ‘some said it 
halted far the space of an hour in the zenith, 


and the light was so great that the inserip- 


tions upon the tallest columns ‘in Heliopoli 
could be read, Meteors streamed 
the sky, but always toward the East, and 





died in, the sand. The sacred animals did 

not sleep, but restlessly paced to and fro till 

morning. Many images in the temples fell 
down, and the doors of the Temple of Osiris 
were found wide open. The priests declared 

that they swung apart without touch or 
sound, and that all night long a great wind 

swept from the altar outward toward the 
East, and that it surged and eddied as if 
beaten by unseen wings, and some said there 
were faint sounds, as.of a pean of victory or 
deliverance. I knew nothing of this; but, as I 
went in the morning with the servant to the 
fountain for water, I found them not. The 
tent stretched between the sycamores and the 
rock was no longer there. I saw only the 
prints of an ass’s hoofs and a man’s feet 
stretching eastward across the desert. I 
threw myself upon the ground, in my grief, 
and the servant was forced to bear me home 
in his arms. But there I daily went till the 
end to watch for the return of the won- 
drous child. One day I found ina cleft of 
the rock aroll of cloth. LI recognized it as a 
covering that the mother spread upon the 
sleeping child when the wind from the 
desert was cold. During many days she 
worked upon it. It had no trace of figures 
of living things, such as are wrought upon 
cloth in Egypt; but there was a strange in- 
termingling of lines—red on one side and 
golden on the other. I saw no form in the 
lines till, one day, chancing to hang it upon 
a low branch of a sycamore, the sun’s rays 
shone through it, and revealed the outline of 
@ cross, red as blood, Greatly amazed, I 
reversed it; when I saw the outline of a 
crown, bright as gold. I often wondered 
if the mother knew the shapes of the lines 
she wrought upon the cloth, When tbe 
end drew near, 1 asked that the mysterious 
thing might be placed over my heart after 
the embalming. When I find the won- 
drous child, I will show it to him and ask 
him what it means. Ah! me; would might 
see him ere I sleep again!” 

The voice ceased. I had not moved, 
After a little, I arose and went to the table. 
My lamp had gone out, but the light of 
morning was dimly entering the room. 
Withdrawing the curtains, I examined the 
left side of the mummy more carefully, and 
found acloth in no way connected with the 
swathing bands, folded and laid above the 
heart. Carefully unfolding it, I found a 
piece of fine linen, about two cubits square, 
covered with an embroidered arabesque of 
red and golden threads. Taking it to the 
window, I held it up to the first direct rays 
of the Christmas sun, and lo! there was a 
cross, red as blood! Turning it, there was 
a crown, bright as gold! 

Nomre ADs, Mass. 





THE SLAVE OF A BOTTLE. 
BY MARGARET EYTINGE. 


I KNow a young fellow, broad-shouldered 
and tall, 

With a beautiful smile and a classical face. 

His hands and his feet are exquisitely smal), 

And he moves and he speaks with a dignified 





grace. 

Of his birth and degree 

He is proud, one can see, 

And yet the poor slave of a bottle is he. 


“T’G be ruled by no woman,” he often 
declares, 
There never was fair who was prudent and 


J 
And he who yields meekly to petticoat 
prayers 
Or petticoat scoldings I truly despise. 
No she—tyranny, 
I thank you, for me.” 
And yet the poor slave of a bottle is he. 


Advice he will never accept from a friend ; 

* [t may be all true,”’ he’ll admit “what you 
say; 

But let those without brains upon others 
depend, 

J happen to have some, I’ll go my own way, 

Unfettered and free, 

In blessed liberty.” 

And yet the poor slave of a bottle is he. 


And when called by his master he quickly 
obeys, 

And soon loses dignity, beauty, and grace ; 

The charming smile turns to an idiot gaze, 

And he est of a clown hides the classical 


Ah! the worst slavery 


\) Is his, for the dave ofa bottle is he: 





‘That ever could be 





A STORY FOR GIRLS, 





BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





‘‘On! Mother!” said Nelly Ray. tossing 
back her rich brown curls, as she took off 
her hat and flung it on the chair, dropped 
her school satchel at her feet, and spilled its 
contents on the floor. ‘Ido just wish 
you'd buy me a sealskin jacket.” 

“*I wish I could, dear,” sighed Mrs, Ray, 
who thought her Nelly ought to have all 
that any other girl had, yet had not the 
means to indulge her girlish whims. 

“ Father is very much pressed for money 
this year. He really don’t know how to 
keep you at Miss Packard's. 

‘Seems to me Father never does 
have money,” Nelly said, pettishly.. ‘‘ All 
the other girls have got new seal jackets 
or else they’re going to have them, 
Ella Brown has got a brown plush coat 
trimmed with real sable. It is perfectly 
lovely; but I’d be content with sealekin.” 

‘* Well, we'll see,” said her mother, glad 
to pacify the girl for the moment. 

“Would you be quite content with that, 
Nelly? for, if Father feels as if he could buy 
you such an expensive thing, he won’t be 
able to get you anything else new this 
Winter.” 

‘Dear me! I shouldn’t want another 
thing, of course. A good long seal jacket 
is what I’m crying for,” 

And Nelly laughed, flushed up to her 
“bright eyes with lovely girlish color, picked 
up her scattered things, and went up to her 
room, singing. 

That night, when Nelly had gone out to 
see a neighbor's daughter, with much doubt 
and some fear, Mrs. Ray laid the girl’s wish 
before her father. 

Mr. Ray’s kindly, sensible face clouded. 

“‘ Amanda,” be said, decidedly, ‘‘ it can’t 
be done. I have not got the money to 
spare, and, if I had, I think it would be all 
nonsense. Weare not rich people, every- 
body knows, and Nelly is not a delicate 
child, who needs to be coddled with furs. 
Her cloak is good enough and pretty enough 
to match the rest of her dress. A sealskin 
coat would cost her double its price.” 

“What?” said Mrs. Ray; but, before her 
husband could answer her, the door-bell 
rang sharply and a telegram was brought in 
It was from Mrs, Williams, Mr. Ray’s only 
sister, who was the wife of a wealthy man 
in Bostan. Her husband had been very il) 
lately, and, asudden hemonhage of the lungs 
coming on, his physician had ordered him 
South for the Winter. This message was 
to ask Mr. and Mrs. Ray to come on and 
say good-bye to them immediately. 

‘‘We must go by the early train to- 
morrow morning,” said Mr. Ray. So, when 
Nelly came in, she found her mother pack- 
ing and her father gone back to his office, to 
put bis business in condition to leave it with 
his clerks. Nothing more was said or 
thought about the seal jacket, till one day, 
soon after, Mr. and Mrs. Ray reached 
Boston. Mrs. Williams, who was watching 
her maid pack away the clothing she meant 
to leave behind, said: 

‘* Belle, bring me that large white box,” 
and, opening it, she showed a very long and 
elegant sealskin sack to her sister-in-law. 

‘‘Isn’t it pretty, Amanda?” she asked. 

‘*T had just bought it. It seems a pity I 
can’tuse it on the voyage; but it would only 


give it trunk-room all the rest of the way.” 

“Ttis very pretty, Anne.” 

“Don’t you want to wear it for me this 
Winter, “Manda?” 

“No, dear; thank you. Nelly is crazy 
for one, and I should take it for her, only 
that John would not like it. He decidedly 
refused to buy her one, and said, too, that 
it would cost to her twice its price. I’m 
sure I don’t know what he meant,” 

“I think I do,” laughed Mrs. Williams 
‘«T'll speak to John about it myself. 

What she said or he said Mrs, Ray did 
not ask or know; but the result was that the 
sealskin sack went back to Brompton with 
Nelly’s parents and the box was given to 
her with only these words: 

‘*Here’s the sealskin coat, Nelly.” 

Aunt Anne had made a special request 
that she should be told nothing more. Mr. 
Ray added: 





* And, "Manda, don’t ask me to buy her 


be a day or two, and then I should have to. 
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another thing this year,” so that Mrs. Ray 


concluded her husband had bought the coat 
of his sister ata discount, and that Anne 
did not want to own she had sold a thing 
she was perfectly able to give away, if she 
chose to. 

Nelly was delighted. She hugged her 
father and kissed her mother and danced 
about the house in delight. 

She did not quite like to be told she must 
not wear this fine garment to school; but 
still it was a great thing to have it, and her 
last year’s cloak was really quite good- 
looking fora cloth cloak, the buttons were 
so expensive and the plush trimming so 
heavy. 

She was a very well-satisfied young lady 
when she walked out the next Saturday to 
make calls. Her dark brown cashmere 
dress, trimmed with velvet, was not new, to 
be sure; but it was handsome and her little 
velvet turban and long feather looked as 
well as a hat ever looks in its second season. 

Susan Beers, her dearest friend, was first 
to comment: 

‘*Why, Nell, what a lovely jacket; but 
where’s your muff? I sbould think your 
hands would freeze.” 

Nelly colored; but she was honest. 

‘**T haven't any muff, Sue, except a plush 
one.” 

“Oh! Of course, you couldn’t carry 
that. Why don’t you get a pair of seal 
gloves? They are perfectly lovely and so 
much handier than a muff.” 

Nelly went home with a new idea. 

‘Oh! Mammy,” she said, coaxingly, as 
her mother was brushing out her long, 
tangled curls at night, ‘‘can’t you get mea 
pair of seal gloves?” 

“No, Nelly. Father has set his foot 
down, and you know what that means— 
that you can’t have another unnecessary 
thing this Winter.” 

** Well, I should think it was pretty nec- 
essary to keep my hands warm. Don’t you 
thiok it is?” 

‘My dear, where is your plush muff?” 

“Why, I can’t wear that with a seal 
jacket.” 

“Oh!” said her mother, and the conver- 
sation stopped short. Mrs. Ray began to 
have an idea of the situation. 

The next day was warmer, and Nelly 
was comfortable in her kid gloves; but 
alas! she heard two of her acquaintances 
behind her in the church porch say: 

**Nell Ray's got a sealskin. Hasn’t she?” 

“Yes; but how it looks with that old 
turban she had last year. Rusty velvet and 
a limp feather.” 

Nelly did not profit much by her church- 
going that day, and on Wednesday after- 
noon her mother found her ripping her best 
hat apart. 

“What are you 
asked. 

**Oh! I'm going to steam this old velvet. 
It’s sodusty it wants brushing, too; and my 
feather is all draggled out. 1 must curl it 
over the stove. I ought to have a new bon- 
net; this looks so horrid with my sealskin 
jacket.” 

Mrs. Ray turned away to hide a sad little 
smile. 

But the velvet, for all its steaming and 
brushing, did not look much better when 
Nelly’s deft fingers replaced it on the frame; 
and she burned off the end of the feather, 
trying to curl it, so that was spoiled. 

Mother, mother-like—for who but a moth- 
er ever loves us with such pure unselfish- 
ness, such tireless devotion?—took the rich 
cluster of plumes from her own velvet bon- 
net, Aunt Anne’s present, and fastened them 
on to the old turban in a graceful fashion, 
which hid all its deficiencies. 

“*I don’t need them, dear,” she answered 
to Nelly’s thanks; yet her bonnet lost its 
beauty with its feathers, and more than one 
person said that Winter: “‘What an ugly, 
"barédooking hat Mrs. Ray wears.” 
™, Still, there were the gloves and the muff, 
either Gt them suited tothe coat. Nelly 
could not titink of any way either to improve 
herold dress, and she would not have thought 
it necessary, but that she saw Belle Bradford 

and Ella Brown, one Saturday, making 
calls, each with a velvet skirt and cloth 
overdress under the sealskin jacket and the 
sable-trimmed plush coat. 

**Oh! girls, what lovely new dresses!” 
exclaimed Nelly, whose taste for dress was 
strong. ‘That is just the loveliest blue, 


about, Nelly?” she 
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Ella!—like a gentian in the sunshine, and 
the sable fur is perfect against it. And your 
garnet is perfectly charming, too, Belle.” 

Miss Belle Bradford was a supercilious 
young person, and she answered, in 8 cool, 
careless tone: 

“Yes. It contrasts rather well with the 
sealskin. One really can’t wear anything 
that looks decently with fur but velvet. 
They seem to suit.” And she eyed Nelly’s 
old cashmere with such calm superiority 
that the girl felt as if she had committed a 
grave offense. ° 

**Oh! dear,” she said to herself. ‘‘Why 
can’t T have things like all the other girls?” 

Just then Susan Beers came along. She, 
too, had a new suit, of fine, wine-red cloth, 
heavily trimmed with velvet and jet, in very 
bad taste; and, as she thrust her hand 
through Nelly’s arm, she said: 

“Look there. Ain’t those seal gloves 
sweet?” 

** Just as pretty as they can be, Sue. Oh! 
dear, how I do wish Father would give me 
some.” 

“My!” said Sue. ‘If I waited for Pa to 
give me things, I guess I shouldn’t ever have 
‘em. He don’t think nor care, and Ma’s 
sick in her room all the time. I just went 
to Cantrell’s and got my gloves and had ’em 
charged to Pa. He'll pay the bill and he'll 
scold; but then he always scolds about 
something oranother. I don’t mind it.” 

Nelly was disgusted. Her father never 
scolded; but the rare, stern words of 
reproof he had to use sometimes were 
harder to bear than any anger. Yet there 
was a seed sown in her mind. All our words 
are seeds and have their own harvest. Is it 
always of wheat or other good grain? 

For a week the thought grew and grew 
in Nelly’s mind, till it blossomed and bore 
fruit. She knew her father dealt at Can- 
trell’s, so one day she stopped in there, and, 
in a very shamefaced way, selected a pair 
of sealskin gloves and had them charged to 
Mr. Ray. 

She did not think then how and where 
she was to wear those gloves without being 
found out. 

The next Sunday her father was away, 
gone to New York, on business, and her 
mother had a bad headache. So Nelly drew 
on the pretty, soft gauntlets, as soon as she 
left the house, putting her kid gloves into 
her pocket, and she wore them again to 
make some calls on the following Saturday. 

“You look real nice,” said Sue Beers, 
turning her round, like a dressed figure in a 
shop-window, to inspect her. ‘ Rea! nice; 
all but that old cashmere dress. I do wish 
you had a velvet skirt or evena silk. ‘That 
dress is awfully shabby. It looks too mean 
for anything.” 

**] wish I had,” sighed Nelly, cast down 
not only by the consciousness of her old 
dress, but also of the new gloves, which she 
had gotten dishonestly. 

Next Sunday both her father and mother 
went to church, and the seal gloves had to 
be leftin her drawer. She had cold fingers, 
for she would not carry her plush muff and 
the day was one of mid-Winter. Sue Beers 
whispered, loudly: ‘‘Where’s your seal 
gloves?” And Nelly hushed her with a start 
and a glance at her mother, who, however, 
had not heard tbe question. 

It happened soon after that Ella Brown’s 
father died, her only parent living, and she 
went into deep black. A bright idea struck 
Sue Beers. She hurried across to Nell’s 
desk at recess and begged her to come with 
her into one of the unused recitation-rooms. 

* Oh! Nell,” she exclaimed, as soon as the 
door was shut, ‘‘I’ve been struck with a 
thought, as old Dr. Hodge says. Ella 
Brown’s father is dead, you know, and I 
don’t believe but what you could buy her 
blue velvet dress. It would look just 
lovely with your jacket and your hair.” 

‘*Oh! Sue; you don’t suppose she would 
sell it; do you?” 

“She! I guess she would, quicker’n scat. 
She’d sell her head, if anybody wanted to 
buy such an empty shell.” 

‘*But I haven’t got a bit of money, Sue, 
and I know Father wouldn't any more buy 
»” 

“That's too bad. Haven’t you got any 
kind of jewelry, though? She'd just as lieves 
wear any kind with black. She don’t know 
any better.” 

‘*Nell, too, was struck with « thought. 
Her one great treasure was a beautiful little 


watch that had belonged to her father’s 
grandmother; a dainty thing, no bigger 
than a large locket, with a cherub’s head 
painted on the back, and set round with a 
row of tiny diamonds, too small to be very 
valuable, but bright as a circle of living 
sparks. Nelly’s grandmother had left her 
this watch in her will. It was so precious 
she was not allowed to wear it; but last 
Summér she had had a birthday, and when 
the girls all went up into her room for their 
hats, as they went away, she had shown 
them this watch, of which she was very 
proud. Ella Brown was so charmed with 
it that she offered Nelly her own watch and 
her garnet pin and ear-rings in exchange for 
it on the spot; but Nelly would not listen to 
the proposal. 

Now, however, she began to think it pos- 
sible that Ella would give her the blue vel- 
vet dress for her watch, and the more she 
thought of it the more tempting the idea 
grew. After school, she drew Sue Brown 
aside and said to her: 

‘Sue, would you mind asking Ella if she 
would give me that velvet dress if I would 
give her my watch? Say give; for, of 
course, I’d rather tell that she gave it to 
me.” 
*‘Oh! I know she would,” exclaimed 
Sue. 

** She raved about that watch, and it is 
yours; isn’t it? Your very, very own?” 

“‘Why, of course, Grandmother Gordon 
left it to me in her will, when I was a little 
baby.” 

Sue went over to Ella’s, and the silly, 
motherless girl was only too ready to give 
Nelly her dress in exchauge for the beauti- 
ful watch she had so long coveted. The 
next Saturday a large box was left at Mr. 
Ray’s door, just at twilight, and Nelly, who 
was on the watch, took it to her room, and 
appeared in the dress at her mother’s cham- 
ber door the next morning, with her hat on 
and her jacket hanging over her arm. 

‘*Look, Mammy!” she said, ‘‘ this was 
Ella Brown's dress before she wenf into 
mourning. She sent it to me. Isn’t it 
awfully handsome?” 

Mrs. Ray was astonished and displeased. 

“*It is much too valuable a thing for you 
to accept, Nelly. I am sure your father 
won't like it.” 

*‘Oh! Mother dear! it’s no use to Ella. 
Why shouldn't she give it away, if she wants 
to?” 

‘Tears stood in Nelly’s bright eyes, and 
she looked so lovely in the soft gentian-blue 
folds of the dress, her hair showing all its 
golden lights against the contrasting color, 
and her face glowing with pleasure, that her 
mother had not the heart or the courage to 
protest any more or forbid her to wear it, 
and her father, being in New York again, on 
business, did not see the new dress until the 
next Sunday, as he only returned late Sat- 
urday night. 

Nelly had dressed herself and slipped 
quietly off to Sunday-school while he was 
breakfasting, and was already in the pew 
arrayed in all her finery except the sealskin 
gloves, when he entered. 

Mr. Ray looked at her with an expression 
of stern astonishment, and Nelly began to 
feel very miserable; but, of course, nothing 
could be said then and there. On the way 
home, however, Mr. Ray did speak, but not 
to Nelly. 

‘* Amanda,” said he, “‘how could you 
get Nelly such an expensive dress? Ican’t 
afford it, everybody knows as well as you 
do; and how do. you think her finery looks 
beside my shabby coat and your plain bon- 
net? I wonder, by the way, that Anne 
should give you such a bare looking hat.” 

**Oh! it had five lovely plumes on it, 
John; but I put them on Nelly’s hat—it 
looked so shabby with her new jacket.” 

*“‘A—h!' and for the same reason you 
bought her that velvet dress?” 

“Oh! no. I didnot buy thatatall. Ella 
Brown gave it to her. It was a new dress of 
hers, but her father died, you know, and 
she went into mourning, so she couldn’t 
wear it.” 

‘Then it must go back to Ella Brown. I 
cannot have Nelly wearing other people’s 
finery, such as I can't afford to buy for her. 
You must do it up to-night, Amanda, and 
either you or I must take it-back to 
morrow.” 

“Qh! John. I do hate to.” 





[December 14, 1889, 
Nothing was said to Nelly, who passed 
the rest of the day in anxious suspense, 
Mr. Ray never found serious fault with his 
children or punished them on Sunday—it 
was a day of peace in his household; but 
Nelly felt some impending event and 
dreaded to have Monday arrive. 
After she was, at last, asleep, Mrs. Ray 
went into her room and took down the vel- 
vet dress from her wardrobe. Behind it she 
saw a pair of new sealskin gloves, hanging on 
alowerpeg. She had never seen them before, 
and, thinking Annie had sent them with the 
coat, she said to Mr. Ray, who had come up- 
stairs: 
“I didn’t know there were gloves sent 
with that coat, John.” 

‘* There were none,” he said. 
you mean?” 

‘Why, there are a pair hanging in Nelly’s 
wardrobe, and I thought they must have 
come with the jacket.” 


‘*What do 


Mr. Ray took the candle and soon 
brought back the gloves. 
‘*Look here!” he said. ‘‘Here is Can- 


trell’s stamp on the lining. What does 
this mean?” 

Mrs. Ray did not know. They exchanged 
looks of painful apprehension, but said no 
more. Nothing could be done till morning. 

Nelly was not allowed to go to school the 
next day; and very soon after breakfast Ella 
Brown was surprised to receive a call from 
Mr. Ray. 

‘*Ella,” said he, ‘‘I have brought back 
the dress you gave Nelly. It was very kind 
of you, but I do not like to have her wear 
anything so expensive.” 

‘*But I don’t want it back. I won’t have 
it! I can’t wear it and I want to keep the 
watch,” she said, crossly. 

‘Watch! What watch?” he asked. 

And then it all came out. Ella wasangry 
and impertinent, and at last burst into tears; 

but Mr. Ray was firm, and she’ had to give 
him back Nelly’s pretty bauble and resume 
her own property. 

Next he went to Cantrell’s, and found 
Nelly had bought the gloves there and had 
them charged to him; and, as they were but 
a little worn, they took them back, at aheavy 
discount. Then Mr. Ray went to his office 
heartsick about his child, yet resolved to 
give her the whole benefit of the lesson she 
so evidently needed. 

He was a man of few words, and all he 
said to her that night was: 

‘* Nelly, do you remember I said to you that 

a sealskin jacket would cost you twice its 
price? It has cost much more. It made 
you so selfish that you were willing to strip 
your mother’s bonnet to make yours prettier; 
so dishonest that you bought gloves without 
my leave and had them charged to me; so 
untruthful that you gave your mother to 
understand that dress was a gift from Ella 
Brown, when you had really overpaid her 
forit. Ishall not trust the watch in your 
hands till you prove your fitness for its pos- 
session; and as for the jacket, it is your 
Aunt Annie’s. She did not think Idid you 
justice, because I said it would increase 
your love of dress and lead you into trouble, 
when she wanted to lend it to you for the 
Winter. I consented unwillingly to put 
you tothe test. I feared, yet I hoped you 
could bear it, Eleanor, and you have entirely 
failed. The jacket has cost dearer things 
than money.” 

Nelly could not speak. She buried ber 
face in her hands; she was candid enough 
to see fully and most painfully what she 
had done. 

The lesson was not lost on her, hard as it 
was, and both her father and mother lived 
to be glad of Aunt Annie’s experiment; but 
to this day Nelly has never again wished 
for a sealskin jacket. 

Winstep, Coxs. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications jor this department should Be ad. 
dressed “ Pussies,” Tae Inperenpert. New York.) 








TRANSPOSITIONS. 

The one blank is one word. The two blanks 
are two words made from that by arranging the 
letters in different order. 

(1.) How it made poor —— —— as she took 
a big swallow of the strong ——. 

(2.) My mother was very careful to —— —— 
not to soil or tear my ——. 

(8.) He wasarough and wild boy; but he 
‘was sure bis —— always loved —— —— 





“Very well, then. I will.” 





December 14, 1882.] 











(4.) Here poor —— —— tumbling down 
trom the top of that high — tree. 

(5.) John has been gathering —— from the 
tree ; that accounts for these ——- ——. 

(6.) We want aman of ——, who can enter 
— — of lions. 

(7.) Yes, —— —— through that man’s dis- 
honesty —— all her property. 

(8.) As —— —— in the kitchen, it pained 


us to see Bridget’s careless ——. 
Mrs. R. M. WEBSTER. 


HOUR GLASS, 


**e# * fee e + * 


Oross-words.—1, offered; 2, to make a loud 
sound ; 3, a fertile spot; 4, consumed; 5,a 
vowel ; 6, part of the day; 7, attempted; 8, to 
remonstrate ; 9, suffering for truth. 


Centrals mean gayety. DOLLY. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
(1.) You may go and play inthe ——; there 


will be no —— there. 

(2.) The enraged Irishman made a —— at 
the Chinaman’s strange ——. 

(3.) Sheep enjoy a —— for their ——. 

(4.) If Lhad thought yon —— so much for 
that —— tree, I would not have cut it down. 

(5.) Be sure and —— well the —— before 
putting in the fruit. 

(6.) A fine —— is —— for a penny. 

Fill above blanks with two words containing 
the same letters, but in different order. 

Mrs. R. M. WEBSTER. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


1 am aproverb of 38 letters. 

My 29, 7, 21 is to invite earnestly. 

My 23, 37, 11 is a boy’s plaything. 

My 34, 36, 17 is a resting place. 

My 28, 18, 31 is part of the head. 

My 35, 24, 33, 13 is a musical instrument. 

My 8, 30, 5 is a nautical record. 

My 38, 15, 2, 35 is part of a vessel. 

My 1, 4, 20 is a border. 

My 19, 6, 14 is part of the body. 

My 10, 9, 5, 12 is a token of trouble. 

My 16, 26, 30, 22, 20 is unpleasant weather. 

My 382, 27, 18, 8, 25 is a bad word in a child’s 
mouth. PouLty. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Nov. 30rn. 
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LeTTeR PuzzLE.—1, scall; 2, scant; 3, 
scape ; 4, scare; 5, scold; 6, scope; 7, score ; 
8, scowl! ; 9, scrag ; 10, scream ; 11, screed. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Dec. 71x. 
BuRieD Mate Names.—l, Abel; 2, Allan ; 
3, Asa’, 4, Levi; 5, Lewis ; 6, Mark ; 7, Jonas ; 


8, Hugo; 9; William ; 10, George ; 11, Barnabas ; 
12, Stephen. 


QUADRUPLE ACROSTIC. 
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HENEY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kiuds of Skin Erup- 


tious, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are eeunter 
feit. Price, 25 cents. 

















THE INDEPENDENT. 
COMPARATIVE WORTH OF BAKING POWDERS. 


ROYAL (Absolutely Pure) ...........-.. ATTIRE LET TI 
GRANT'S (Alum Powder)@ .. ......---% — I 
RUMFORD’S (Phosphate), when frost. .. Ia 
HANFORD’S, when fresh...........-..-.- RETA 
REDHEAD'S............--.--eeeceeseereeee LE TTT 

CHARM (Alum Powder) @ ......-....+++ (a 

AMAZON (Alum Powder) # Se 
CLEVELAND'S (Short weight, % o2.)..... a Pe, 

PIONEER (San Francisco)..........+++++ OA 

ee eee er ree 

DB. PRICE'S.........-..500.ceeeeeeereeee i 

SNOW FLAKE (Groff’s, St. Paul). ........ eT 

aS Se Selene A TE 

CU oyis.d cdc accnsteese tunel a 

aio chnvens ss sarpibaresismnesd ENT: 
ee pe) eee eee = 

HANFORD'S, when not fresh............. 

c. 5 ues & CO. Cees! = a ; 

BULK (Powder sold loose)............++++ ee 

RUMFORD’S, when not fresh............. 7 


REPORTS OF GOVERNMENT CHEMISTS AS TO PURITY AND WHOLESOMENESS OF 
THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 


“T have tested a package of t= Baking Powder, which I purchased in the open market, 
and find it composed of pure and wholesome ingredients. It is a cream of tartar powder of a 
high degree of merit and does not contain either alum or phosphates or “tq 74 injurious sub- 
stances. E. G. Love, Ph.D.” 


“Tt is a scientific fact that the Royal Baking Powder is absolutely +7 
A. Mort, Ph.D.” 

Baking Powder, purchased by myself in the market. 

or any other injurious substance. 

“HENRY Morton, Ph.D., President of Stevens Institute of Technology.” 

‘*T have analyzed a package of Royal Baking Powder. The materials of which it is com- 
posed are pure and wholsome. 8. Dana Harms, State Assayer, Mass.” 

“Jung 28D, 1882.—We have made a careful analytical test of Royal yey Powder, pur- 

chased by myself in the open market here and in the original p ——. We find it to be a cream 

D 





“TI have examined a package of Royal 
I find it entirely free from aban terra al 


of tartar powder of the highest degree of strength, containing n g but pure, wholesome, 
and useful ingredients. 

“Juan H. Waieut, M.D., Analytical Chemists 

“ ALBERT MERRELL, M.D., | tesnatte Wright & Merrell, &. Louis, 





The Royal Powder received the highest award over all competitors at the Vienna 
World’s Exposition, 1878; at the Centennial, Philadelphia, 1876; at the American Institute; and 
at State Fairs throughout the country. 


No other article of human food has ever received such high, Ms hatic, and universal endorse- 
ment from eminent chemists, physicians, scientists, and ealth, all over the world. 


Notz.—The above Diacram illustrates the comparative won of various Baking Powders 
as shown by Chemical Analysis and experiments made by Prof. Schedler. A one-pound can of 
each powder was taken, the total leavening power or volume in each can calculated, the result 
being as indicated in the above This practical test for worth by Prof. Schedler only 
proves What every observant consumer.of the Royal Baking Powder knows by experience: that, 
while it coste a few cents per pound more than the ordinary kinds, it is far more economical and, 
besides, affords the advantage of better work. 

A single trial of the Royal Baking Powder will convince any fair-minded person of these facts. 
* While the diagram shows some of the alum powders to be of a higher degree of strength than other 
powders ranked below them, it is not to be taken as indicating that they have any value. All alum powders 
no matter how high their strength, are to be avoided as dangerocs. 
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HAS BEEN PROVED |; 577 Broadway, N.Y 
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The SUREST CURE for 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 
LOOKING-GLASSES 
MIRRORS, 


disordered urine 
=jcate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
S/HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort at once, (drug- 
! speedily over- 
OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION. 
Also Extensive Importers of 


yy moe te will 
the disease and 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade, at 








: restore healthy 
Ladies. oyocr ei suc es pain 
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KIDNEY-WORT 








T. G. SELLE prices exceptior exceptionally | low. 
Ne. 111 Buleon Sevect, « - - - New York. DI \ M ONDS 
MANUFACTURER OF 
Orrin . AED PRasy FURNITURE 
& ROLL-TOP DESKS 
DRSKS ve coll a ith ty and 
Partitions." bi oe He extetentes A SPECIALTY. 





FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY. 
BENEDICT BROBS., 
Artist in Antique, Venitian, and Mosaic. 


Only Store, 171 BROADWAY, 
STAINED $1 Sw* Fetows, Doce Pancis, Corner Cortiandt Street, 8. Y 


GLASS yom, se Desiens and eal , “2 
— Holiday Goods. 


NEW ‘TRELLS 


CANTR 


ees 


25 Wort 204 St. bet, Fifth and Sixth & ceca fe 


‘oys, etc., about 275 pages. 
NEW YORK. Tg00 itiustration se sent i mail tor 20 cen! cents. 
This establishment is one of the oldest and best 


known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women’s PECK & SNYDER, 


Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 126--130 Naseaa Street, New York. 


P. F. MCMAHON, 


Neo. 157 Weoster Street, New York, 
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been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
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GLOB 
ORDERS. 


For the past Un we have made a Specialty of 
cL ORD. ° 

From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for everyting. and 
have abundant Capital to do with. ave a 
large list of Premiums for from $&§ to $60 
orders, including S|lver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c. 
fully described in our Price and Premium List. 

us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 


No Pay! 
“Eotal lished 1 echanical De- 





No Patent 
VTS ‘obtained for 
wK 


ning 
Patents” is sent free crerywhere. (A ‘adios TOUTS 
BAGGER&CO., ‘Bolloitors of ‘atents, W nm, D.C 








HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


C1, Dens Hote and Taylor's Salo, 


European Plan, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


THE NEW HOTEL DAM, 


adjoint: and nected with the UNIO 
SQUARE HOTEL, corner of 15th Street 
and Union Square, New York, 
I8 NOW READY FOR THE RECEPTION OF GUESTS. 
Location the most desirable and accessible to all 
oe ts of interest in the city. Elegantly furnished 
sooner and with wor modern convenience and 
——~ A. mogovemens juperb aslenen- chews res- 
tauren ng-room, and choice cuisine. Fifty. 
two suites, xy bath and toilet-room attached. 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


KENMORE, 


ALBA iY. N. Xo d corner North 
Il and ve ub} je eT Sr ienin 
hag the finest. ocation in the c thin eeny 
Lo Giasance of Depots, Fae Capitol, and 


FInST-CEAgs IN IN Eee RESPECT. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


FURNACES, HEATERS, STOVES, etc 


94 BeekmanSt.,New York. 
BOYNTON & RICHARDSON, 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


““ PATENT DUPLEX FURNACES.” 
Wonderfal Economy in Fuel 


COMBINED WITH 


ENORMOUS HEATING CAPACITY. 
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We have no other business address, 


GRATES AND FENDERS. 


J. 8S. CONOVER & CO., 
No, 80 WEST 23p ST., 


OPEN FIREPLACES, GRATES, AND FENDERS 
BRASS ANDIRONS, FIRE-SETS, HODS, etc. 


The largest manufacturers in America 
Drmgct IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF TILE, 
BRANCH No. 368 CANAL 8ST. 
W. i Harrison 4 & Bros., 


RERS. 
PLAIN A AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES . 


; A SPECIALTY. 
4 Also Farneces and Ranges. 


€ 




















best family trade is respectfully solicited. Orders 


are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
alte. ¥ buies, rths, M 
rom the country will bave the best attention. vs 3.8. OF sana eb oh, 





1435 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
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Sarm and Gurilen, 


(The Agrteultural Editor will be glad te receive ang 
practical hints, suggestiona, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested.) 








ONE DOZEN PEARS. 





BY E. P. POWELL. 


A Western correspondent writes: ‘ Will 
you be good enough to send throngh Tue 
INDEPENDENT a descriptive list of ten or a 
dozen pears, covering the whole season and of 
the best quality? I am anxious to make no 
mistakes in planting, as I am now over forty- 
two.”’ 

My own choice would be as follows: 

(1.) Tyson.—This is a delicious fruit, of good 
size and a great bearer The fruit ts soft 
eating and juicy and full of quality. There are 
seldom any defective pears on the tree, even 
when loaded. The tree is a rapid and stout 
grower, of a rather upright tendency, and bas 
always ahealthy look. With me it has never 
blighted. The Dearborn is too small. The 
Madeleine is very subject to blight. On the 
whole, I place Tyson first of the earliest pears. 
Ite season is August. 

(2.) Clapp’s Favorite,—This is a large, hand- 
some, noble fruit, of very fine quality when 
picked early. I know of no one of the best 
pears, however, that needs more discretion 
as to picking than this. I have ga'hered them 
too early, when they withered and were useless. 


I have gathered them too late, and had them 
rot at the core. The Clappis so showy as to be 
a capital market fruit, as well as exceedingly 


fine for dessert. Its season is about the tenth 
to twentieth of September. 

(3.) The Bartlett, which ripens in this Jati- 
tude the last of September and sometimes 
earlier. It is in good keeping for a month and 
will be all right whether picked five days 
sooner or five later. 


(4.) Belle Luerativee—A most juicy, rich 
pear. The tree is inclined to overbear, and, 
unless watched when young, it will so over- 
work as to stop its growth. When properly 


cared for, the tree is very shapely and vigorous. 
The fruit is greenish yellow in color and not a 
profitable variety for market. Its delicious 
sweetness suits many people better than the 
spice of the Bartlett. Season through Sep- 
tember. 

(5.) Howell.—This is a noble pear, beautiful, 
large, vigorous, and doing well on either 
standard or quince. My experience with it has 
been wholly in Michigan, on lighter soil than 
that I am now planting in; but I believe it to 
be worthy of a place in the first dozen. 

(6.) Seckel.—This standard of excellence 
needs no description. @The tree is a slow 
grower and needs abundant feeding. The 
shape of the tree is globular and dense in foli- 
ageand limbs. I[tisneveralargetree. The 
fruit keeps admirably ti!l about the middle of 
October; sometimes later. 

(7.) Sheldon.—This is the noblest Roman of 
them all. I prefer it to the Seckel and have 
taken the first premium at three state fairs on 
it, above all competitors, Picked early in Sep- 
tember, it will keep in a cool, dry cellar 
through October. It is exceedingly rich, flow- 
ing with fragrant juice and suits everybody. 
My children always say: ‘ Please give mea 
Sheldon.”’ The fruit is very large, very heavy, 
and the tree very productive. It prefers good 
feeding, but does well anywhere. It takes to 
all soil, and even the smallest pear is high 
flavored. You can never overpraise the Shel- 
don. « I find It hard to do it justice. It isan 
deal fruit. 

(8.) Swan’s Orange or Onondaga,—This pear 
sometimes, on light soil, is slightly astringent ; 
but with me here it is simply superb. The fruit 
is of the largest, uniformiy so, and colorsa 
rich lemon yellow. The shape is roundish 
and rarely ever is there an unshapely specimen. 
The quality is juicy and vinous. The tree isa 
noble grower, equally upright and spreading, 
and bears most abundantly. Swan’s Orange is 
unqualifiedly a first-class pear. Season, Octo- 
ber, although it may be gathered by the 20th 
of September. 

(9.) (Clairgeau.—This is the handsomest pear 
In the list. It is extra large and of a superb 
rich yellow and red color. The tree with me is 
a stiff, ungainly, upright form, but bears very 
heavy loads. This variety, also, must be 
watched when young, to prevent it from over- 
bearing, to the permanent detriment of the 
trees. The Clairgeau will be fit to pick the last 
of September to the 15th of October and will 
keep in a cool cellar or dry, cool room till the 
inst of November. The quality with me is 
excellent. 

(10.) D’ Anjou.—This is the best of all mar- 
ket fruits and not hardly second of all dessert 
fruits. The tree isan ideal in form, conical 
and spreading, and a very rapid grower. The 
flavor of the fruit is rich, melting, and very 
refreshing. You may easily preserve the 

D’ Anjou until December. For size and beauty 








ft ts almost unequaled, and the same for 
quality, 

(11.) Lawrence.—I should not plant this 
variety as freely as formerly , but, ripening in 
December and January, it is not to be, as yet, 
displaced. - The tree is a good grower and pro- 
ductive ; thespears only of medium size and 
decidedly of the sweet varieties. 

(12.) I judge that the Jones should take this 
place ; but cannot do more than take the testi- 
mony of others on this point. Itienotalarge 
pear, but is of excellent quality and ripens in 
January. . 

(13.) The baker’s dozen must be completed 
with Josephine de Malines,—This is a late 
Winter fruit, of really fine quality. The tree fs 
not a handsome grower, but bears good crops. 
I have until lately held to the D’Armberg for 
late Winter ; but it is not a reliable pear as to 
shape and quality. The tree is, however, a good 
grower and the fruit bas an acid very refreshing 
to myself and to mostothers. On the whole;it 
is hardly worth while to plant it. 

Of the whole list, only three have any tend- 
ency to blight. These are Clapp’s, Bartlett, 
and Onondaga. I should grow Clapp’s and 
Onondaga in grass, but well mulched. Bartlett 
needs generous culture. No pear tree will do 
decently well without mulching and a good 
deal of it. Use coal ashes spread out for them 
to five feet and three or four inches thick; 
also sawdust, that has first been run through 
the stable for bedding. 

There are about a dozen more pears that 
crowd closely on those named and by some 
would get rank in the first list; but, beyond 
that, there are hardly any pears worth working 
with. A large proportion of those that are 
puffed into notoriety are worthless, and a long 
list of the older varieties should be retired from 
public notice. 

A few are of decided value for special uses 
and particular localities. As the inquirer in the 
present instance is an amateur grower, he will 
probably desire to plant more or less on his 
lawn or lawns with other trees. For this pur- 
pose the Buffam is specially desirable. This 
tree runs up like a Lombardy poplar and makes 
admirable groups growing ten or fifteen feet 
apart. The fruit is fairly good and produced 
in great abundance. The Seckel is also a fine 
tree for lawns of shrubbery, making a good 
contrast among evergreens. Instead of exclud- 
ing fruit trees from ornamental lawns, it is a 
fact that no lawn is perfectly beautiful without 
them. 

The cherry, the pear, in many varieties, and 
the plum, while young, as well as dwarf apples 
and peaches furnish invaluable aid in the way 
of blossom foliage and Autumn color, as well 
ascontour. The D’Anjou, the Sheldon, the 
Flemish Beauty, the Gray Dogrum are all 
shapely, as in a marked degree is the Swan’s 
Orange. The latter is peculiarly beautiful 
while loaded with fruit. The Autumn foliage 
of almost all pears is very fine and very per- 
sistent, It fmcludés a larger number of shades 
of crimson and purple than any other tree and 
would deserve large planting for that reason 
alone. Afterthe maple and other lawn trees 
are defoliated the pear és in its glory. For 
color not any surpasses the Buffum. 

If the amateur desires to plant any dwarfs 
and does not care to make a mere experiment 
of it, he should confine himself to Duchess, 
Louise Bourn, and Howell, Others do exceed- 
ingly well ; @ese are certain to do admirably— 
but, above all, the Louise. Mulch them heavily 
and plant tolerably close together. The pear 
does better when headed low and not eternally 
trimmed. 

Let the varieties have each its own way, cut- 
ting out weak shoots and suckers, and while 
young heading in late in the season. The 
professional trimmer is never so dangerous as 
jn a pear orchafd. , It is possible to slightly 
modify the tendencies of pear trees ; but, asa 
rule, each variety is strongly individualized 
and must be allowed to have its own way in 
the world. A Rostieger must spread; a Buffum 
must rival Jack’s beanstalk ; a Secke] must be 
close, sharp-pointed, and compact ; a Clairgeau 
must be stiff and stout, reminding you ofa 
London policeman with his elub (in Punch) 
There is no ideal pear tree. Let them largely 

alone. 

Cuixtos, N. Y, 





CAPABILITIES OF CALIFORNIA. 


In the current number of The Contemporary 
Review, C. F, Gordon Cumming has a long and 
important paper on the enormous capabilities 
of the State of California for the production of 
wheat, wine, and wool. In the Sacramento 
Valley alone there aré wpward of $5,000,000 
acres of arable land which, éyen in the dryest 
years, never suffers from drought, but yields 
heavy crops—so rank, indeed, as to reach far 
above the bead of. an @verage man. The ara- 
ble land, again, of the San Joaquin Valley is es- 
timated at 10,000,000 acres, of which scarcely 
onétenth is as yet uider cultivation, though 
many vast farms are already established and 





lease from the state and have laid them all 

in wheat. Owing to the perfect climate, also, 

such great wheat-plains are exposed to com- 

paratively few risks, everything moving as if 

by clock-work. Mr. Cumming asks if it is 

not enough to fill British farmers with “jeal- 

ous despair” to hear of such farms as 

“Glenn’s,” in the Sacramento Valley, extend- 

ing thirty miles along the river, with 15,000 

acres of wheat and 8,000 acres in other 

crops, while 15,000 horses and mules, with 

bundreds of laborers, are employed on the 

farm; and at times forty plows are working 

simultaneously and three steam engines are 

driving the harvest machinery. In 1881 the 

wheat crop of California was 600,000 tons less 

than the previous year, and yet the stock on 

hand was so enormous that the state was able 

to export nearly 1,000,000 tons of surplus 

wheat, the grain merchants paying to British 

ship-owners, in the course of the year, a sum 

equivalent to £1,925,000 for grain freight from 

San Francisco, the rates of freight, also, being 

such as to allow a large margin of profit. In 

regard, next, to the vineyards (the most im- 

portant form of fruit cultivation) every known 

vine seems to take kindly to the soil of Cali- 

fornia and “flourish to perfection,” on the 

testimony of Mr. Cumming. He tells us of one 
Colonel Wilson who has vineyards in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the city of Los Ange- 
les which cover 250 acres, with a wine-press 
turning out 1,000 gallons of wine toevery acre ; 
while one year his grape harvest amounted to 
2,500,000 pounds of grapes—an amazing pro- 

fusion, surely, for a single vine grower. In fact, 

it would appear that at the present moment the 
culture of the grape is the most remunerative 
form of farm or garden work all over the state, 

whether the produce of the vines be sold as 
grapes or wine. In 1875 the value of grapes 
ranged from $8 to $9 per ton for the com- 
moner sorts and from $15 to $20 for the 
finer; whereas now it has increased to nearly 
double these prices and the vineyards have 
been greatly multiplied. No fewer, for ex- 
ample, than 20,000 additional acres were planted 
with vines last year, while about ten million 
gallons of wine are annually produced in the 
country. On the subject of wool Mr. Cum- 
ming informs us that the number of large flocks 
is now decreasing, the land owners finding it 
more profitable to cultivate the grazing grounds. 
The maximum of the wool produce was reached 
in 1876, when it stood at 56,000,000 pounds. 

Since this period, however, it has steadily de- 
creased, the return for 1881 being 43,000,000 
pounds. At the same time, fn the San Joaquin 
Valley, there is an area of 24,000 square miles 
of soil capable of forming rich pasture lands 
for vast herds, while, if it be the case, as we are 
assured, that the capital’ invested in cattle 
doubles in four years, we can easily understand 
how, im the good old times and even still, stock 
raisers have been able to amass such fortunes 
asto be “cattle kings.” The writer ir the 
Contemporary telis of a Mr. [iff, an unsuc- 
cessful miner, who in 1860 was only possessed 
of a few dollars, but who, by turning his atten- 
tion to the raising of stock, enjoyed during the 
later years of his life an annual income of 
£25,000, and left, at his death, an enormous 
sum to his beirs. In fact, all over California 
it seems to be the rule to do things on a great 
scale. One is almost inclined to think that 
Mr. Cumming is romancing» when he tells us 
of potatoes weighing fifteen pounds each, of 
pears four pounds, of watermelons ninety-five 
pounds, of cherries growing to three inches in 
circumference, of currants to an inch anda 
half, and of cabbages six feet high and weigh- 
ing seventy-five pounds. All through these 
sixteen pages we have a story of wonder, show- 
ing that California, in ite wheat, wine, and 
wool, is capable of furnishing a large part of 
the world with food, drink, dnd clothing. In 
its grapes it must be a modern Eshcol, for we 
are told of one bupch which weighed fifty 
pounds. Its vast wheat crop, again, ferme the 
true Calffornian gold, while the soil has oaly to 
be plowed five inches deep, and, as if by 
magic, rich, succulent grasses spring up, on 
which flocks and Werfié fatten and rejoice, as 
in a new land of Goshen. . Altogether, Mr. 
Cummieg has an astonishing tale to tell of 
what the rusb of nations has done to the old 
California wilderness, where the gold digger 
has settled down into the sober, steady farmer, 
and finds a richer ore in the cultivation of the 
soil above than ever he found in the days of 
his mining excitement fn the weary penetration 
of the soi} below! Lieerpoot Mercury. 





M. Bovurkuraz (@ name apropos for his pro- 
cess) has adopted the following plan for pre- 
serving potatoes: He erects immense boilers 
in the fields, even cooks the tubers, and places 
them in trenches or siJos, hermetically sealed. 
To wash, cook, and store the potatoes repre- 
sents an outlay of nine francs per ton. The 
cattle eat this preserve voraciously. Indeed, 


it is becoming general now to store all root 
crops in silos, instead of in cellars; in the latter 





some farmers hold tracts of 100,000 acres on 


case, if destined for the market, there is a loss 
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Le 
‘owner, because potatoes, etc., exposed even to 


the uniform temperature of a cellar, slowly 
ferment and lose their nitrogenous matters, 
Professor Muntz has demonstrated that all 
alimentary products undergo a sensible loss of 
their protein substances when exposed to the 
air; but that no loss whatsoever takes place if 
the air be perfectly excluded. Distillery, ete. 
grains are at present in great demand for silo 
preservation, and mix well with forage or roots 
similarly preserved. 

A very useful implement has appeared. It is 
a bill-hook, serving at the same time for a 
hammer. 

The cultivation of hops is on the increase, 
the consequence of deficient vintages. Farm 
schools are heficeforth to experiment in this 
new culture,as in Germany.—New Hngland 
Farmer. 





KEEPING CABBAGES. 


We know of no better way to preserve cab- 
bages through the Winter, says the Germantown 
Telegraph, than that which we have recom- 
mended for a number of years. It is to plant 
or set them up in rows as they grow—that is, 
with the roots down—fill in with soil pretty 
freely, then make a covering by planting two 
posts where there is a fence to rest on, or four 
where there is not, allowing for a pitch to 

off the water. Lay beanpoles opposite the way 
of the pitch and cover up with corn-fodder, 
straw, or boards. In using through the Win- 
ter, avoid, as much as possible, the sunside 
and close up again. We have not found that 
setting the cabbage upside down in the row 
as many do, of any advantage, as we have kep’ 
ours for more than twenty years in the way we 
mention, in a sound, pe ect > through 
the Winter into the Spring, and could even up 
to the first of May, if desirable. We see other 
methods recommended, and they may answer 
just as well ; but, as to our own, we speak from 
a long experience. 


THE BLACK WALNDOT. 


THERE is no trouble in making black walnut 
trees grow in the North western States, in any 
good soil, if they are properly cared for. Pre- 
pare the ground in the best manner in 
Autumn. Furrow the ground off each way, as 
for corn, except that the rows should be seven 
feet apart. Take the nuts fresh from the 
tree and plant two at each crossing. The 
areto be covered sbaliow, just enough to hide 
them. Next Spring furrow between the rows 
and plant with corn or potatoes. The second 
Spring thin out the trees te one in a bill. 
When they begin to suffer from crowding 
take out every alternate tree in each row, and 
in a few years another thinning may be made, 
leaving them fourteen feet each way. If the 
trees are to stand until they become quite 
large, aiditional thinning may be necessary. 
But they should always be thick enough to 
obviate the side trimming of branches. 


LT 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


is very valuable for professional men. It sup- 
plies the phosphates which are always lost by 
severe mental labor. 








HEALTH of WOMAN 
.HE HOPE 
’ OF THE RACE. 





COMPOUND 


is the sovereign remedy for all female weaknesses 
and complaints so common among ladies—also for all 
the pairtul.Kidney Diseases of Either Sez. 


same ti ll give tone 
‘Aranarvetions iat results asthe Compound and 
be-used by men, women and children. 

No Seantiy shoude be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 
LIVER PILLS. zee? eure m, bili 
‘nd torpidity of the liver. 2% cents per box. 





a8, 


Ladies should keep Mrs. Pinkharn's Sanative Wash 
handy. it isa superior article. 2% cts per package. 


All these cele are red 
233 Western Avenne, Lynn, U 
supert: — of Mra. La . to 
pee Wah can be sent by mail on of price. 
Correspond wited Draseie ancwered 
an 
by Mrs. Skten, bend for “Guide to th” and 
description of case with as 
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AMERICAN BARB FENCE WIRE. 


PAINTED OR GALVANIZED. 


pe Batty m an rer’ Datent. 
emen 
tr MERI CAN FEN CING CO . 234 West: oth St., N.Y. 





SLEIGHS 





MBALL SLE BIG H is news in every 
anit KI L 2 aren 


a. has m3 them experts as Sleigh 

long e= and,with their many patented improvements, 
new and original designs, superior stock, fine 
workmanship and increased facilities. Lg Ay re- 
J 14 


ADIAN 


pared to fill orders of their various styles, 
“ TROTTER ” (weighing less than 40 
nt ss =. Ca? 


the luxurta R I 
SLEIGB, in both single and 
Send for Circular and Price- 





KIMBALL’S PArENe, made to take the place of 
wheels one certiege 6 Winter. Over 1,000 now 
inuse. Send for C roular and Price-list. 
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“THE GOLDEN NORTHWEST.” 


Now is the time to secure homes in 
— DAKOTA, - ay corny “a 


intending to take farms @ houtd not 
wieiss Spring in the Great Northwest sho’ not 
to inf. themselves of the advantagés offered 


nyt NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD 


for the settlement of that company’s lands along its 
lines in Minnesota, Dakota, and Men’ 

The Northern Pacific ~ 1 ee 
which cannot be ex elled 

H LN Ss OF CLIMATE, 

ERTILITY OF SO 

TURAL RCES. 
Cer inducements 


tana. 
runs through a region 





COLONISTS and FARME! 


cus gemenita. Bt and sures fr pect 


is a successful 


KETS, Sebitas OPPO | OFF ORT a 
FINE CHANCES for PAYING 
The creater partof Dakota and Montana onbre a 


NEW FIE oO ENT. 
Ew ELD ous LEMEnT 





The BF gee thements 
along the line of the Northern ifie Railroad in 

innesota and Eastern Dakota is the best ity 
of the permanency of the agricultural or 
the ent{re region. 

T thern Pacific bw has now in market 
the finest WHEAT and , which are 


GRAZING 
LOW PRICES and on 


Fe ax at y terms of pay- 
as 
ESOTA and paxora there are 4,006,- 
cree awatt settlem « 
oye MO ANA there are 5,000,000 acres ready 


for occupancy 
THE NORTHERN PACIFIC COUNTRY has NO 


For detailed informatt 
address the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COM- 


on all points app‘y at or 





Neo. 285 B ’ 


FIVE-TON 


WAGON SCALES So0 


All Iron and Steel, Double Brass Tare Beam, 
Jones he pays the freight. All sizes equally low, 
for free book, address 


SONES OF BINGHAMTON, 
Binghamton, Ni. 
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ROOFS 


OF ALL KINDS 


Repaired and Coated 


WITH 
‘*VAN ORDEN’S” 


PLASTIC-SLATE ROOF COATING, 


AND 
GUARANTEED WATER-TIGHT, AT 


| 1-2 cts. Square Foot Upward. 


Estimates Free. Prompt Attention. 


Refer to R. Hoe & Coa & Bros., and 86 Iusur- 
ance Comnauses, laid end warranted ten 
veers. Water ew 

AN ORDEN’S ROOF COATING, with simple direo- 
sun 60 cents gallon, a ae e verywhere. 
ESTABLIS SED oe YEARS. 


PLASTIC-SLATE ROOF C0, 


72 Maiden Lane, New York. 


VAN ORDEN’S DOUBLE EP-STiC SLATE ASPHALT 
ROOFS laid Pe AS. or CJ wate putlaings, 3 cents B per 
square foot. thout repat: 

VAN ORDEN’S TILE- Booms, 50 
square foot. ~ re, “4 (we ic, for S~ 
ness, or ness, or pleasure. 


Best Holiday Sint fy 


Friends here’s 
‘ort. Wife 

















want this one, 


ta Special dis- 
— t to clare: 


Send stamp for 
Catalogue 


Pn Sinelais, 
Meteville, 


N. ¥. 





LAMPS 
FANOY POTTERIES. 


Absolutely Safe. 


NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
Double the ht of the Ger- 
man St t Lamp. 
Prices, from 83 to $50. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
R. HOLLINCS & CO., 
547 Washington St., 


Boston, Mass. 
Bend for New Iustrated Circular. 


Art Tiles. 


WAGNER'S CELESRATED HAND-PAINTED 


Barbotine, Art Tiles, Mantel-Facings, Panels, 
PLAQUES, VASES, JARDINIERES, Etc. 


Original Designs for Ceramic Decorations for Houses, 
Balls’ Theaters, , and Public Buildings. 


BROWNELL & CO., 


No.2 College Place,corner Barclay Street, 
NEW YORK. 















a larger 
eS, a8 we could not 
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that the profits derived 
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GARSIDE & CO., Manufacturing Jewelers, 21 Broadway, New York. - 


oo 
ring. Wi your x 
Jewel: ciry Catalogves ere mailed with each 


letter, or Express. “Bend this cévesteanent 





WE Want A LARGE. ARMY °o 
BEST2::= the HACTICAL rd | “THE E 
to 4,0 this cod the 

ADE dee i doa teas tea Pro: eu (established 


"5 S AGRICULTURAL 


e head 1 
everything that oo = the farmer and his family 
16 


a book; combines 
be WEEKLY 
+ eo) 


agents thanany 
Fae a x. —— Ae ample copy ek 
tainin miar 

want to to et up up a FOR clu Dut do w do want 
the best 
try for $1,00, Hraier ——————— eee ws 
serip ‘tom. No pinchbeck prizes to 
but Piwenty dollars’ worth of useful tural 


and other reading matter fora 
Address the FARMER ©0., DOLLAR. 


9 N’th 13th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 +. ay Street. 

Factory, Newark, N. 


of Tamers ant ‘Dealers as 


yt to send fo 


CORN 
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2 
(Wood's Patent.) 


want aa 
Lshigh Vale 









Emory Wh Wheel Co 
PAINT MIXED, 
pean 


oH la most 
ble of allfor Lae 
. Roofs, Fences, Reds, 
. Purple, Yellow, Drab. 
‘Remit 
Wanted. 1 
. ft..2 coate. 
AINT CO., 


CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive ot the. for the above 4 
toammes iy the pave, — yr of wens 











2470 bee! y tat infin a 
oa I 1 wil fond wo BO a 


prose &. O- address, Dike aint SSG sae OE 
re ec en eee 


BELLS. 








Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, BeLt Founpens, 
Special ategntion given Yo Ohh Selle 
ta Catalogues sen’ t free to parties needing bells. 
ee 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have hadso many inquiries for Files o7 
Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The cover has “JHe InDePENvENT’’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usua 


price is $150. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below : 











THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt © the 
very low prices named. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLA4MA'1ION,” by Ritchie. Size 


The Sasso, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, tho Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver... ..........6 cccees ceeees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Bio, DOMED... «.-ccccccccccercorscccscccsesecses 200 
The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 

. the Engraver......:...--...ceeeeneeaes 15 00 

EX PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Bine, VORB, ......0.+-sseccescacecsrceregeeceeeeees 100 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 8 zo, 16x20............... 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Sizo, 16x20...............++ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money: 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 


Orders, with the cash cnclosed, to Le addressed to 
THE INDEPEND:NT, 
251 Broadwiayz, New York. 


The Hutlepentent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

52 Numbers (postage free)................. .83 00 

as (6 mos. ) (postage ee 1 50 

13 - (8 mos.) odsccendecdsee 76 

a o (1 month), * » pebecemedeadae 35 

“ (2 weeks), +. sopgeanpesinns 20 

S: eee GO Ct pcccnsedecpece 10 

One subscription two Years... ...-.....ccceeeee 500 
One subscription with one NEW subscriber, in 

BE Benne. sven ccckebessecerccosssisesas 590 


One subscription with two NEw subscribers in 


GERD DOAONIOD op dsbvsicedacecsecd coccdccvceed Tre 
One subscription three yoars............. 700 
One subscription with threo New subscribers, 

in one remittance............ ——— 8 50 
Ono subscription four years...............0seeere Ss 560 
One subscription with four NEw subscribers, in 

PGs cvccescce cccvesscevensisctcntees 10 60 
One subscription fivo years................ 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate, invart- 

ably with one remittance. 

Beginning Japucry ist, 1882, Tue [xpErEeNpEsT will 
bo published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January Ist, 1662, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Copies Free upon Application. 


tw” Make all remittances payuble to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


t@™~ Remittances must bo made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of theso can be procured, 
eond the money in a Registered Letren. Tho pres- 
ent registration system fs virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
aro obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with- 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
tho expiration of their subscriptions, which 1s always 
given on tho yellow addrece Jabel on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 


occur. 

THE RECEIPT of tho paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW. subscriptions cre indicated by 
tho change fn the date of expiration on the littio yel-. 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
mado either the first or second week aftcr the money 
is received. But when o postage stamp ts received 
the reosips will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 


and Cy ? mea 
Ada THE INDEPENDENT. 
P. o. Box 2787, New Yerk City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to their 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
this office. 

We wil] furnish, upon application, a lst of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Advertisements. Last Page& Business Notice 
1 time Sc.; 1 time woe. 


4times (one monih),.70c.| 4 times one month), .86c. 
8 7 








1 (three months)65c. 13 (shree months)A0e. 
2 (six “0c. 26“ = (six y 
52 (twelve “ )60c. 52 (twelve 650. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BD GRMIBs oc coccvcecsocgees eobecee. so s0ce me 
4 times (one month).........-..+. emp evade * 
18 (three months)................. 0c. 
+4 ore - ).. +. SB. 

“ (twelve “ Depesdateddeatie ccs 80c. 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES..... .... DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, EA TIME. 

Finaxctal NOTICES..... two DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIOUS Ry .Firty Cents « Lins. 
MARRIAGES AND DEArTas, not exceeding four Hines, 
61. Over t = Twenty-five Cents a Li 
Pozmente 2 ‘or eevee must be cate in advance. 
A all letters t 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
. 251 Broadway, New York City. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 

















REED BARTON | 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Electro Silver-plated Goods 


TABLE WARE 


IN NEW and ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Fine Glass and Ceramics 


MOUNTED IN 
GOLD AND SILVER PLATE. 


Special Novelties for 
the Season. 


Epergnes, Candelabra, Candlesticks, 
Flower-Stands, Jardinieres, Vases, 
Cologne Sets, Jewel Boxes, 
Card Stands, Ink Stands, 
Children’s Sets, Cups, 
Cake Baskets, 
Ice Cream Dishes, Preserve Dishes, 
Salad Dishes, 
Egg Boilers, 
Pie Koives, Fish Knives, 
Table Cutlery, 
Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Meat and Vegetable Dishes, 
Soup and Oyster Tureeus, 
Baking Dishes, 
Butter Dishes, 
Celery Stands, 
Coffee Urns, Kettles, 
Pickle and Salad Casters, 
Dinner Casters, 
Fruit and Nut Dishes, 
Ice Fitchers 
(with Patent Movable Linings), 
Ice Pitcher Sets, Wine Coolers, 


SALESROOM, 


686 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MUSICAL NOVELTIES. 





music BOXES FROM $I UP. 


ORGUINETTES, CABINETTOS, TOURNAPHONES, 
MUSICAL CABINETS, AUTOMATIC PIANOS, PIPE 
AND REED ORGANS. 

HAVING CHOSEN THE GOOD AND REJECTED THE 
EVIL, WE ASK YOU TO INSPECT OUK COLLECTION. 

SMALL INSTRUMENTS, $8 TO $30. LARGE INSTRU 
MENTS, $60 TO $2,500 


831 Broadway, 


between 12th and 13th Streets. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON aP 
PLICATION 


The Mechanical Orguinette Co. 


WHEELER’S 


WOOD FILLER. 


The only article to give a durable, economical, natu 
ral, and perfect finish to hard wood 


BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT. 
Very durable and economical. One gallon, when 
thinned, produces two gallons of ready mixed paint. 
Send for sample card of colors. Please name this paper. 
The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
40 Bleecker Btreet, Now York. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 


Thousands in daily use by doc- 
tors, lawyers, ministers, editors, 
merchants, etc.. etc. Send 3-cent 
for elegantly illustrated 36- 











| ELEGANT VEW GOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 





“MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0,,. | 


Middletown, Conn, 
SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


New Designs for Fall of 1882, 
Vow READY. 
Salesroom, 13 John S8t., New York. 
STERBROOK ®"5Eks ~<QaRpamp 
NS 
ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 
Works: Camden, N. J. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 2% Jobn St., New York. 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO., 


Corner 14th Street, Union Square, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
of High Quality and in Artistic Designs. 
Complete Outfits for the Table. 


ARTICLES APPROPRIATE FOR EVERY KIND OF PRESENTATION. 


HAMMERED SILVERWARE. 
THE MERIDEN SILVER PLATE CoO., 


30 EAST 14th STREET. NEAR UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 














Catalogues Sent on Application. 








Five dozen exceptionally fine heavy 2 18-karat gold Case. richly engraved and hey one 
nickel Movements, full-jJeweled, warranted in every These wai re bought 


GOLD ae THM. FINDING witzerland. Willsend one to any 
J. H. JOHNSTON, 150 Bowery, New York, WATCHES. 
* 


Headquarters for the purchase and sale of 
DUPLIC ATE WE DDING PRESENTS. 
THE FAVORITE CHAIR 
For a Holiday, Birthds Wedd: 
be ane poe Ll ate thon thes celebes aa iat their 
‘The left cut represents but one of five articles 


seontnt 
a three-years’ guaranty, anct hee will be re- 
funded at once if the aa. Gs not perfect 





Parlor, Librar aotieng or Invald's oe. + trib 
Lounge ire ra changes of 

tis cm a: in construcuen, while its — 
and comfort is unrivaled. Sat:sfaction assared. 





es. 





nN. 8 B13 3 Sixth Birest, Piteburah, Pe 

MOST EXTENSIVE PURE-BRED LIVE 

STOCK ESTABLISHMENT IN 
THE WORLD. 
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EDWARD BOOTE, 
Clydesdale Horses, Percheron-Norman 
Horses, Trotting- Bred Roadsters. 
Holstein and Devon Cattle. 

Our Customers have the advantage of our many 
joany rience in breeding and importing, 

e collec tons, opportunity of comparing 


No. 11 East Nineteenth St., N. ¥. 
_ Arnold, Constable & Co. 


w.&B. DOUGLAS, 





ferent breeds, low prices because of extent 
st business, an low rates of transportation. MIDDLETOWN, 
Catalogues free. Correspondence solicited. CONN. 


POWELL BROTHERS, 
boro, Crawford County, Penn. 
‘BE INDEPENDENT. 


Branch Warehouses : 
87 John St., New York, 
197 Lake St.. C hicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Pup Ch Garden 
Engines, ain x | 
Fixtures, Iron Pcurbe, 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 


4 
_ mention’ > 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


OFS -ED IN 


Tone, Touch Uch, Workmanship and Durability, 


AM KNABE & CO. 
Nos. 204 wi. rm. 6 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 


IM 





*Worxs FounpEp 1» 1883. 





bition, . 1876. 








VW LV 


407 Gth Ave., near 25th St. 
SEAL SA UES, DOLMANS on 
hand and Made to Order. 
Als} com ote assortment of 
FANCY FU and FUR TRIM. 
—— Ad at Wholesale 


anpaAh) 


SPOOL 


Repairing, Redyeing, and 








stam j 
) nee ue to 
~~ TRE PE M'F’G CO., 
697 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 








SILK 


Altering at Lowest Prices. 





FOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 


MANC war TURERS OF FINEST "Qu ALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, PORES. KNIVES, ETC, | 


“ JAPANESE.” 
PATENTED. 


49 Chambers St., New_York. 





‘dALNALVd * 
cc ASANVAVE 


18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Factories, Waterbury, Conn. 


STANDARD 





[December 14, 1889. 








4 


— 


To obviate the many complaints 
caused by the dissatisfaction in the 


wear of black silks, 


Messrs. JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


have advanced the standard af their 
widely-known ‘* CACHEMERE SUB- 
LIME DE NOVI.’? These goods are 
made by hand, are of a pure vege- 
table dye, and less liable to break or 
wear shiny than any other black silks. 


They stongly recommend them in every 


particular. 
JAMES MCCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, cor. lith Street. 





GORHAM SOLID SILVER 


is of only one quality (925/000 fine), ab- 
solutely guaranteed. Every piece is stamped 
and the goods can be purchased of deal- 
ers at the same prices asked for goods of 
STERLING inferior manufacture, and often of de- 
based quality. 


Gorham Plated Spoons aad Forks 


are made of only ONE QUALITY, and that the same as 
used on our GORHAM PLATED HoLLOw WakE, are 
extra heavy in metal,and are finished equal to our 
SoLtip SILVER Goops. The same patterns are never 
made in both Silver and Plated Ware by us, but as 
much careful attention is given to the production of 
a pattern in Gorham Plate as in Silver, and the result 
is the GorHaM PLaTED SPOONS AND ForRKS are equally 
beautiful in appearance and for Country Houses are 
much appreciated. 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 
SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 37 Union Square. 
ie ih ly Seniiees Com Oe 8. 8. 























BLISHED.—The best ps ied on Enit- 
. Insertions, Mi Stock- 


JUST P 
ja anaes great number Of new @ ive the same. 
Send fwoS-cont t stamps and ask for No. 4, with sample 


of Silk. 
NONOTUCK SILK CO., Florence, Mass. 





FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York. . 











THE NOON-DAY STOVE POLISH. 


ist. a! is the Blackest Polish, combined 
with a beautiful gloss, in the world. 

nd—It fe the the Polish which will make 

ona Red Lid. 

“are isthe only Poli which will ve a 
beautiful black polish upon Gray 

4th.—Its po remains wntarnished efter 
being 24 hours on a red hot stove. 

Manufr'd by E.M.BOYNTON, 80 Beekman St.,W.Y. 
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